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INTRODUCTION 



There is a kind of contradiction underlying the present work, its 
main purport being to prove that the Discoveries might be, without any 
serious objection, left out of the Jonsonian canon ; that, practically, 
the book is not his ; or, at least, that the merit and interest of it are 
for the most part attributable to other men. In fact, of the 137 obser- 
vations which make up the book, very few, if any, are quite original : 
there are not perhaps a hundred lilies, which really belong to Jonson. 
Yet before I proceed to explain what is the probable genesis of the Dis- 
coveries^ I must preface a few words of general information, concerning 
the original edition which is the basis of all others, and the conditions 
in which the book came to light. 



Jonson's Timber is a posthumous work : if was first published in the 
so-called « second Folio » (1640-1641), where it occupies pp. 85-132 
(M-R) in the third part of Volume II. This volume, as is well-known, is 
divided into four sections, the first consisting of Bartholomew Fair^ the 
Staple of News and the Devil is an Ass ; the second containing the Mas- 
ques posterior to 1616 and the Collection of the Underwoods ; the fourth 
consisting of two plays, the Magnetic Lady ^ the Tale of a Tub and the 
precious fragment of the Sad Shepherd. The third section comprises : 
1st Horace his Art of Poetrie (pp. 1-30); 2ndly, the English Grammar 
(pp. 31-84) ; and, thirdly, the book under consideration. We do not 
mean to examine the different problems, which relate t6 this edition: 
we will only notice the fact, that every one of ,the above-mentioned 
works has a separate, title-page ; and they are all dated either 1631 or 

1640, save the Sad Shepherd and the Discoveries, which both bear date 

1641. It seems probable to me that some doubts had been raised as to 
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the propriety of including these in this complete edition of Jonson's 
works, on account of the fragmentary state of the former and the dis- 
jointed character of the latter. These doubts having been solved in the 
affirmative, when the rest of the book had already gone through the 
press, they were shuffled in, each in its respective place, one among the 
critical, the other among the dramatic, works. This explains why the 
Discoveries do not bear the same date as the preceding and following 
compositions. 

The title of the book runs thus : TIMBER : or, DISCOVERIES ; 
Made upon Men and Matter : As they haveflow'd out of his daily Read- 
ings ; or had their refluxe to his peculiar Notion of the Times. By 'Ben : 
lohnson. » The wording is probably Jonson's own, as the motto, taken 
from Persius : 

« Tecum habita, nt noris quarn sit tibi curia supellex » (Sat. IV) 
wasofhis choice. Buttherc is at least some doubt on the very firstword in 
the title, which must have been devised by the editor to reconcile it 
with the sylvan titles of the two poetical collections, the Underwoods in 
the present volume, and the Forest in the other. The fact is that the 
word Timber does not occur anywhere out of the title-page, and that, 
at the head of page 87, we only read : « EXPLORATA : or, DISCOV- 
ERIES, » which last is to be found alone at the top of each succeeding 
page. It is also to be noticed that the verso of this lille-page bears the 
following explanation of the word : « SYLVA. Rerum, et sententiarum, 
quasi ' Ylr, dicta a mulliplici materia, el varietate, in iis contenta. Quemad- 
modum enim vulgo solemus infinitam arborum nascenlium indiscriminatim 
multitudinem Sfflvam dicere:Ita eiiam libros suos in quibus variae, el 
diversae maleriae opiiscula temere congesta erant, Sylvas appellabant 
anliqui : Tymber-trees. » Every one will remark how awkwardly this 
last English word closes the Latin sentence : if Jonson himself had writ- 
ten it, he would never have thought it necessary to add the vernacular 
trapslalion, which was only introduced as a blind to prevent the read- 
er that runs from noticing that the explanation does not fit here. If we 
now refer to the title-page of the Underwoods, we read the following: 
« With the same leave the Ancients called that kind of body Sylva, or 
"XX-n, in which there were works of divers nature and matter congested ; 
As 'the multitude call timber-trees promiscuously growing, a Wood or For- 
est ; So am I bold to entitle these lesser poems of later growth, by this of 
Underwood, out of the analogy they hold to the Forest in my former 
book, and no otherwise. » As the end of the English, and the beginning 
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of the Latin, sentence exactly coinci'de, we may suppose that the editor 
simply translated Jonson's sentence in the main and arranged the rest 
to fit his purpose. But it seems more probable still that the Latin defini- 
tion had been written by Jonson himself to be printed at the head of his 
Forest (Sylva), and that the editor transferred it to the new-baptized 
Timber, as the word wanted explanation. This latter hypothesis is all 
but proved by a superficial examination of the original book (Cf. facsi- 
mile, p. 2), where the capital THE, printed at the bottom of the page, 
implies the recurrence of the same word at the top of the next. Now we 
must remark that the definite article is not to be found in this charac- 
ter on the first page of the DiscoyeWes, while it stands in exactly the 
same type at the head of : The Forest. On the strength of this curious 
evidence, we may conclude that the word : « Timber » is of the editor's 
choosing ; it was substituted to Jonson's Explorata (a), to' harmonize 
with the sylvan names of the above mentioned Collections (b). 

The book consists of detached thoughts of variable lengthen all sorts 
of subjects : they range from two to a hundred lines or more, and treat 
of moral, political or literary questions. The matter is generally exhaus- 
ted in one paragraph, though the rule is by no means absolute, some 
of the longer developments being divided into three or four (43,46, 63, 
65, 113). Each of them has a marginal title, in Latin, which seems to 
havebeen added by the editor, as very often it does not correspond with 
the purport of the paragraph, but only with the first words of it (e.g, 73, 
82, 103, 107). Those inappropriate titles must have been thrown in has- 
tily by the editor, for the sake of clearness ; but as we have no decisive 
proof of their not being Jonson's, I would not J)resume to leave out, or 
correct them (c). On the other hand, I did not scruple to number the 
paragraphs, though there is no trace of anything of the kind in the ori- 



(a) As an explanation of the word we may quote the following statement of 
Aubrey : « His motto before his (bought) bookes was : Tanquam Exploralor ». 
Cf. Conversations. XVII. i His armes were three spindles or rliombi ; his own 
word about them, Percunctabor or Perscnilator ». 

(b) One may object to our reasoning that in the first edition of the Forrest 
(1616), there is no explanation of the title-word ; but Jonson may have 
thought only of adding one, when he prepared his Underwoods. 

(c) The successive editors, as a rule, have incorporated those titles into the 
text, and altogether suppressed the marginal references : which greally alters 
the physiognomy of the book. It stands here for the first time exactly as it was 
printed in the folio. 



ginal edition. M. Gollancz is the only one of my predecessors, who 
bethought himself of this undeniable improvement ; for commodity's 
sake, I have kept to his numbering, though I do not quite agree with 
him as to the length of certain paragraphs. Some of them, which are se- 
parately numbered, would have been better condensed into one (e.g. IS- 
IS ; 20-22 ; 41-44 ; 102-104; 121-122; 125-126; 132-136); others, on 
the contrary, might or should have been split into two or three distinct 
sections (e.g. 35, 48. Ill, 119). 

Here rises a question, concerning the state of the book, when it came 
into the hands of the editor: were the different sections in the MS. 
arranged in the same order as they are printed, or did he interfere to 
make it less disorderly ? Jonson's Discoveries, as every one knows, fall 
into two great divisions, the latter half forming, as it were, a kind ot 
treatise on tlje elements of pedagogy and criticism, while the former 
consists of shorter notes on all §orts of Subjects. Now we may remark 
that, generally speaking, the shorter notes are placed at the beginning of 
the book, so that the observations grow in length and importance as we 
proceed in our reading. But the rule admits of so many exceptions that 
this apparent arrangement may be due entirely to chance. The fact that 
some notes on analogous topics have been grouped together (for instance 
the political essays, 88-99, and those on picture, 109-112) is not neces- 
sarily attributable to the editor's interference. Jonson himself may have 
arranged them into this comparative order, even if they were not writ- 
ten at the same time, and we cannot prove anything to the contrary. We 
may only hint that some essays in the former part, those on eloqjuence 
(51), on the vicious judgments of the multitude -(63), on the differences 
in styles (69), onth^ famous orators (70), might as well have been defer- 
red to the second. As to the short paragraph on styje (111)', which is 
visibly out of place among the essays on picture, it was probably stuf- 
fed in there by the hasty editor on account of the first words : « In pic- 
ture light is required no less than shadow » ; but it is the only case where 
we may conclude to the intervention of a stranger's hand (a). I did not 
however try to fit it into a better place and kept throughout to the order 
ofthe folio. 



(a) The editor of this posthumous volume of Jonson's Works has been dis- 
covered by Mr. W. W. Greg to be no other than the poet's old friend and ad- 
mirer, sir Kenelm Digby. (Cf . Introduction to the Sad Shepherd. Maierialien 
ZUT Kunde des alteren Englischen Dramas. Vol. XI, pp. iv-v). 
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We need not discuss at length the question of the date when these 
detached notes were written, which has now lost a great deal of its im- 
portance and interest. Nothing is to be made of Howell's letter (wrongly 
dated June 27, 1629), which is evidently an echo of Jonson's conversa- 
tion, but does not bear on the particular point at issue (Cf. Schelling, 
pp. XVI & 150-151); Some of these notes allude to the poet's old age 
(56), or imply it by their general tone (100) ; one is evidently posterior 
to 1630 (45),'^while the remarks on Bacon (72-73) must have been writ- 
ten after his death in 1626. On the other hand a short passage of ^ 63 
[Censara de Poetis), beginning: a Indeed the multitude commend writ- 
ers, &c. » is to be found already (together with two other passages 
from § 65) in the « Address to the Reader », which is prefixed to the 
Alchemist : Jonson, who never forgot anything he had written, must 
have been particularly satisfied with this version of Quintilian and 
copied it again for' some unknown end ; but we should not attach too 
much importance to a few lines which are quite destitute of originality. 
The whole book gives an impression of having been written in the last 
years of the poet's life, though « it is highly probable, from the nature 
of the work, that it was written from time to time through a series ot 
years » (Schelling, p. xvi). Other note-books of the same kind may 
have existed before the burning of his library in 1623 : this one might 
have been begun after the lamentable accident. This supposition agrees 
with the internal evidence ; as the precious note on Shakespeare '(64), 
which has been called « the gem of the Discoveries » [Gollancz, p. 139), 
seems to be contemporaneous with the appearance of?/ie Staple of News 
in 1624 (Cf. Prologue), and the respectful tribute paid by Jonson to 
« the late Lord St. Alban » cannot have been written long after 1626. 
If such be the case, we may also conclude that the book does not follow 
the chronological order of composition. 



Jonson's Discoveries, after enjoying a fair measure of success in the 
seventeenth century, chiefly on account of the critical utterances, which 
are to be found at the end of it (a), seems to have fallen into oblivion 

(a) Cf. Dryden. An Essaff of Dramatic Poesy. (Arber's English Garner. Cri- 
tical Essays, &c., pp. 87-88) « To conclude of him. As he has given us the most 
correct Plays ; so in the Precepts which he has laid down in his Discoveries, 
we have as many and profitable rules as any wherewith the French can fur- 
nish us ». 
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during the IS"", when such treatises as Dryden's Essay on Dramatick 
Poesy, both more complete and more modern in spirit, had come to su- 
persede it. In fact we find it very seldom alluded to, for more than a 
hundred years (a) ; and even Gifford's eulogy, in his edition of 1816, 
enthusiastic as it was (6), does not seem to have brought back many 
readers to this forgotten work of the great Elizabethan poet. But in 1889, 
his noble Victorian successor. Mr. Algernon C. Swinburne, writing a 
bookinhonour of the author of Fo/pone, discovered, as it were, those 
Discoveries, and tried to vindicate « this wonderful little book » from 
the most unjust neglect of thankless posterity. The review of the pre- 
cious booklet occupies nearly as much space (pp. 127-181) in his Essay 
on Ben Jonson, as the Comedies, Tragedies and Masques (pp. 1-89), as 
if the chief aim of the critic had been to recall public attention on this 
unduly forgotten treasure of noble thought and vigorous expression. He 
lavished upon it a great deal of not undeserved praise ; and, comparing 
it with the famous Book of Essays, which appeared nearly at the same 
time in its final form (1624) and which has achieved such high reputa- 
tion in the following ages, he did not hesitate to prefer Jonson's work, 
as « superior to Bacon's in truth of insight, in breadth of view, in vigour 
of reflection and in concision of eloquence » (p. 129). Allowing for the 
natural partiality of an « inventor », we may square with Mr. Swinb- 
urne in many of his encomiums, and even accept his sweeping sen- 
tence on the Essays, which are certainly not the best, as they are surely 
the best known, of the great philosopher's works. But, for the present, 
we must waive aside all considerations of the kind, and stick to the his- 
torical point of view. Mr. Swinburne happily succeeded in his effort to 



(a) Strange to say, one of the very scarce mentions of the book occurs under 
the pen of a French writer. Our great maximist Chamfort alludes somewhere to 
one of the apparently original remarks in, the Discoveries : « que tous ceux 
qui avaient pris les Muses pour femmes etaient morts de faim et que ceux qui 
les avaient prises pour mattresses sen etaient fort bien trouves.' » (Cite par 
M. F. Caussy. MercUre de France, ier julllet 1905, p. 56 } Cf Disc., § 63, page 34. 

(b) « Those who derive all their knowledge of Jonson from the commenta- 
tors on Shakespeare, will not (if they should condescend to open these pages) 
be unprofitab'ly employed in comparing the manly tone, the strong sense, the 
solid judgment, the extensive learning, the compressed yet pure and classical 
diction of the declining poet, with the dull, cold, jejune, pompous, and parasi- 
tical pedantry of Hurd and others, whom they have been called on to admire, 
principally, as it should seem, for the supei'cilious and captious nature of their 
criticisms on his labours, » 
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revive this interesting little book, and no less than three separate re- 
prints of it were published in less than ten years, a cheap one by Prof. 
Henry Mprley (CasseU's Universal Library, 1892), a school edition with 
numerous notes by Prof. Felix E. Schelling [Boston, 1892), and another 
for the general reader by Mr. Israel Gollancz (Temple Classics, 1898). 
The Discoveries have been since mentioned! with highly appreciative 
respect, by the historians of literature : I can only refer to the pages 
devoted to it by Mr. Spingarn in his History of Literary Crilicism in the 
Renaissance (passim), by Dr. Harold A. Symmes in his thesis on les 
Debuts de la critique dramatique enAngleterreipp. 158-171) and by Prof. 
Saintsbury in his admirable History of Criticism (H, 197-209). 

The general interest created in the book and the particular attention 
which was paid to it from all quarters, brought to light a curious fact 
which had escaped the eye of Mr. Swinburne. « It has sometimes been 
discovered with pride, or surprise, or even scorn, says Prof. Saintsbury 
(Log. cit., p. 204), that Ben borrowed in them very largely from the an- 
cients ». I have made out, with no small surprise, though without any 
feeling of subjective pride or cfbjective scorn, that these borrowings 
were far more important than the learned critic did anticipate. But I 
had been forestalled by happy searchers, who were in the field before, 
and showed the way to me (a). Prof. Schelling, in the/n/roduc/z'o/i and 
notes to his edition, has pointed but that part, or the whole, of cer- 
tain essays of Jonson were mere translations from the Latin writers of 
the Silver Age ; and the identity is in many cases so obvious, that we 
can only wonder at its having remained so long undetected. In fact, 
while the former half of the book consists of short jottings on all sorts 
of subjects, which seldom exceed twenty lines, the latter which treats 
of literary questions, comprises only ten or twelve continuous essays, 
some of which cover five or six average pages. Those essays on the edu- 
cation of children, on the methods of teaching, on the principles of 
style, were so evidently connected with the subject of Quintilian's Lis- 



(a) Whalley seemed to have known, or guessed, as much already, whea he 
said : « Many of the following passages are imitations or observations made 
upon the authors of Jensen's daily readings » (Jonson's Works, VII, p. 71). In 
fact the author, or his editor, confessed it with great fairness in the very title 
of the book, to which sufficient attention has not hitherto been paid : « As 
they have flowed out of his daily readings, or had their reflux to his peculiar 
iiotions of the times ». 
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titates, that it was sufficient to peruse the book to light on the original 
of these very sensible remarks (a). Prof. Schelling could not but indicate 
those similitudes, though he did not always do it with all the.desirable 
minuteness. But there were other passages, in the former half of the 
Discoveries, which decidedly struck the scholarly reader with -the air' of 
« old acquaintances ». Some of the first ohservation^ could be traced 
back to Euripides (6) or Velleius Paterculus (8) ; the whole development 
on Loquacity (46) is taken word for word from Aulus Gellius ; in the 
longnote « on the differences of wits » (65) certain passages are obviously 
translated from Quintilian ; in the Essays on style and the « famous ora- 
tors », including Bacon, (69-72) every sentence, and almost every word 
was inspired by, or taken from, Seneca the Elder (b). I pass by a quan- 
tity of quotations and palpable reminiscences from the Ancients, which 
only testify to the extensive scholarship of old Ben. Nor was the range 
of his readings limited to the Latin and, occasionally, the Greek clas- 
sics ; as some of the political Essays (89-92) implied an acquaintance 
with Machiavelli's Prince, from which the first two were merely ver- 
bal translations. 

In short, of the 137 sections, which makeup those Discoveries, some 
twenty seemed more or less directly inspired, or literally translated, 
from older authors ; but the credit of the rest was left to Jonson ; and 
even Prof. Schelling, who identified most of those imitations, does not 



(a) Mr. Swinburne, as I said, did not suspect the. unoriginal character of 
this part of the book, and highly extolled the wisdom, and even the modernity 
of some of these remarks fpp. 167-8). The mistake is the more curious as in 
the preceding page, he makes a reference to Quintilian's opinion on bodily 
chastisements, which Jonson simply translated. The same passage is proclai- 
med by Prof. A. W. Ward « very English in spirit » (Dram. Literature, II, 
331). 

(fe) It is worthy of remark that Jonson gives all those observations as being 
his own : « 1 have remarked, I have observed, I have known, » etc. (Cf. 1, 
62,63,66,68, 70, 73, 80, 84, 85, 87, 89, 106, 116, 117, 119). This must 
not tell against his moi'al character, as the imitation was often so ob- 
vious that it could hardly deceive any one in that golden age of scho- 
larship. Still it is somewhat strange to see him apply to Shakespeare or 
Bacon what Seneca said of Haterius or Gassius Severus. The whole paragraph on 
Memory (56) , which is simply translated from the same writer, the poet here 
applies to himself. S 68 (Otium studiortim) , which is derived from the same 
source, is generally considered as autobiographical. (Gf. Swinburne. Essay, 
p. 146 ; Ward. Dram. Literatmei II, 334.)' 
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express any doubt as to the originality of the book taken as a whole . 
Yet, as I was looking into it, in order to ascertain Jonson's indebted- 
ness to his predecessors, I found other passages in Quintilian, Seneca, 
Vives, closely resembling some of his utterances, and on further 
examination and research, I came to the conclusion that the greater 
part (and most probably the whole) of the book consisted of transla- 
tions and adaptations from other writers. My purpose in the present 
edition was to point out those curious similitudes, and to « render 
unto Caesar », or other writers, what was in fact their own. 

All those imitations however have not been made in the same style 
and spirit, and we must distinguish between them. Some are literal 
transcriptions, with little or no change at all, of short passages, con- 
sisting of one or two sentences (6, 8, 28,38, 53,57, 83). When the 
original text is more developed, Jonson usually manages to make it 
shorter by fusing several sentences into one or leaving out the less 
important (13 sqq, 19 sqq, 24, 52, 54, 119, 120, 122) (a). This is par- 
ticularly the case with the extracts from Seneca the Philosopher, which 
are generally too prolix and wordy for his taste (52, 54, 61, 74, 75, 
101, 102,103, 104). In a note on the different qualifications of pain- 
ters (110), he takes Quintilian's survey of the Greek Painters and 
strikes out all proper names, to make it more general. In § 123, he 
condenses into a short essay eight or ten pages of the Advancement 
of Learning, picking up a sentence, or a clause, or even a single word 
here and there. Sometimes he goes so far as to change the order of 
sentences, bringing together for instance the beginning and end of 
one of Pliny's letteri(24) or thoughts on the same subject from different 
treatises of Seneca (1, 61). The successive chapters on the teaching of 
children and the elements of style (114, 115, 116, 117, 118,119 6), 
derived from Quintilian's Institutes, are thus made up of sentences 
taken everywhere in the book and arranged in a different order, as 
will be seen on a close inspection of the text. But he does not always 
slavishly adhere to the wording of his model : in § 95, which is entitled : 
Illiteratus Princeps,ih.e ideas are taken from a passage of Justus Lipsius, 
but worked out on a quite differentplan (See also the former half of § 96). 
One of the most curious of these attempts at freedom is to be seen in 
§59 and 60, both inspired from the same writer, where Jonson not only 



(a) The only exception is the long chapter of Heiiisius, which has been trans- 
lated verbatim and which makes up the four last sections of the book (132 -136). 



iiilcH'ered with the order of the sentences, but applied them to S 
different object, transferring to Truth what the other said, of Virtue. 
Thus far the personality of our poet has only revealed itself, as 
it were, in « a nice derangement » of epithets ; we now reach a higher 
stage of originality, where thoughts and sentences of different authors 
are blended into a more or less coherent whole. By this I do not mean 
those quotations and reminis<;ences, which are inserted here and there 
into the fabric of another writer's style (119, 120, 126). I refer to those 
paragraphs, which seem to have been made up of several fragments, 
pounded and kneaded, as it were, together. § 95 for instance is the 
condensation of an Epistle Dedicatory of Justus Lipsius, touched 
up with a pithy apophtegm of Carneades, as reported by Plutarch. 
Themost remarkable in this kind is the long essay (130), which is 
entitled : « But how differs a Poem from what we call a Poesy » ? It is . 
made up of so many fragments that I have not been able to identify 
them all ; but the thoughts expressed are so destitute of originality, 
that not one of them seems to belong to Jonson. In fact the originality 
of the book is limited to a few sentences, woven into the warp and 
woof of other writers, and which very seldom exceed three or four 
lines. These additions arc most interesting to study, as they show 
Jonson's personal taste in opposition to that of his model. They gener- 
ally are of a pictorial character and strenghtcn the impression, 
which has been noted down elsewhere, of the visual turn of Jonson's 
imagination. (Cf. Barrett Wendell. The temper of the IT-^ cen- 
tury in English Literature, pp. 66-67, and our own Ben Jonson, 
chap. VII.) As long as he deals with a merely abstract subject, he 
is content with translating the original lext without any addition ; but 
when a chance offers of relieving it by some concrete illustration, 
he hardly ever lets it go. Whenever he differs from his model, one 
may be sure that the advantage for picturesque is always on his side: 
see for instance : § 71, 62, 102, 122. These additions however, scarce as 
they are, are not always and exclusively picturesque : the longest and 
most important is certainly that in § 100, where a spirited defence of his 
own conduct and a contemptuous onslaught on his enemies are forced 
in between two extracts from the Apology of Apulcius. But every one 
knows that Jonson's impatience of criticism was most sensitive, and 
wc are not to wonder if the most genuine passage in the Discoveries 
should manifest his combative temper. 

It might be objected to the preceding assertion, that all the different 
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sections have not yet been identified and that some of them at least may 
be due entirely to Jonson. Still the proportion of unoriginal passages is 
so high (about four fifths of the book), that we may risk the conclusion: 
almost every development of some importance (with three or four 
exceptions) has been traced to its source, and those that have not, are 
the shorter notes at the beginning of the book, which were particularly 
difficult to identify on account of their fragmentary character. Yet I 
doubt not but a better scholar, more familiar than I can pretend to be 
with the classics, vwiUld have been able to achieve the complete de- 
monstration. In fact many of those sections sound like translations and 
extracts, rather than spontaneous, direct utterances of Jonson (36, 39, 
43, 50, 58, 87, 93, 94, 105, 106, 113). Some of them particularly remind 
us of Erasmus, from whose writings he was frequently borrowing 
(35, 36, 40, 81, 82) (a) ; but though I perused many of his compact fo- 
lios, could I indulge the hope of spying out every little sentence, that 
bore a res^emblance to one of Jonson's? This impression is borne out / 
by a fact, which is still more conclusive against him. Prof. Schelling 
has remarked that « Jonson's vocabulary (in the present work) is 
somewhat more antiquated than that of most of his contemporaries » 
and that « a comparison of the vocabulary of Sir Philip Sidney's 
Defence of Poesie with that of the Discoveries.^ written nearly 60 years 
later, will disclose a far larger number of words demanding explana- 
tion in the latter » (p. xxi). This undeniable fact, which he ascribes 
partly to « the conservatism of increasing years », partly « to that of 
constitution », is only due to the presence of a Latin text, which stands 
between his thought and the expression of it, and visibly influences his 
style, either in the choice of words or in the structure of the sentence. 
It is also remarkable that many words of the Latin type, and even Latin 
idioms, are to be found in those parts of the book, which are as 
yet looked upon as original : such as indagatioiis (67), vendita- 
tions (65), recession (112), simalties (113), fighting as for their fires 



(a) § 82 {Morbi), with its sensible tone of tolerant worldly prudence, is very 
characteristic of Erasmus' attitude towards incipient Reform, and indeed partly 
coincides with one of his favourite ideas : « Interim igitur mali bonis admixti 
ferendi sunt, quando minore pernicie tolerantar quam tollerentxvr » (Paraphra- 
sis in Matthaei XIII). Some of Jonson's denunciations of the folly of theologians 
(35,36, 37, 81) are quite in the savage manner of the Renaissance, relieved by 
the Erasmian wit. 



andaltars (35). Cannot we safely conclude, that these parts are, like 
the rest, mere translations or imitations? If the thing is not proved, it 
is to say the least most probable. But Jonson was such an omnivo- 
rous reader, that we might have to search through a whole library 
before lighting on the passage we wanted ; and the result, however 
desirable, would hardly be worth the pains. 



Yet, supposing every section of the Discoveries to have been thus 
identified, could we say that it is nothing but a « common-place book », 
where he noted down some passages of his favourite authors, which 
were more to his taste than others ? This assertion, though true in the 
main, must be to some extent corrected and qualified. If some extracts 
are mere translations, others imply great changes from the original 
text. We cannot wonder at its being many times condensed and epito- 
mized, but we are at a loss to explain why, in so many cases, the order 
of the sentences should have been deranged, or the words altered. So- 
metimes even, when his model savours too much of antiquity, Jonson 
does not scruple to change some details to harmpnize it with the cir- 
cumstances of modern life (62, 102, 103, 117, 119, 122). Let us admit 
however that these modernizations were spontaneous, unconscious and 
unpremeditated, as it were ; that Jonson, most alive as he was to reality 
and feeling the general applicability of certain remarks, naturally trans- 
ferred to his own time what was said of past ages. But this same feeling 
of the continued identity of mankind fails to explain why he should 
apply to Shakespeare or Bacon the very same words which applied 
to . Cassius Severus or Haterius ? Is it enough to say that, while 
reading the Controversies, he was struck by the similitude of the cha- 
racters, and noting down those passages for their literary excellence, 
preferred to do it under modern, rather than ancient, names? A most 
unsatisfactory explanation, which does not account for the other chan- 
ges that have intervened, and which must decidedly be discarded ! Now 
what shall we say of those paragraphs, where difi"erent passages from 
several books or divers authors have been raked up into a whole (1, 46, 
48, '59, 60, 130)? The changes which so many of these Discoveries have 
undergone testify to some unknown design, which it is our business to 
clear out, or at least to discuss. 

This is indeed the most interesting aspect of the question, the true 
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gist of the problem. As long as those « Discoveries » were supposed to 
be Jonson's own, with only a few exceptions, there was no necessity of 
ascertaining the purport of these detached notes, which looked so like 
personal remarks, with their egotistical assertions. If they were simple 
extracts and translations, there was no need of looking further than 
the mere fact of their existence. Being, as they are, of a miscellaneous 
character, quite unoriginal in matter, but partly original in form, we 
may ask ourselves what was Jonson's aim, when collecting these « mater- 
ials » ? Here we must first strike a line between the first and second 
half of the book. The latter, beginning with§114, which Mr. Swinburne 
described as « an essay on style, continuous in aim, though desultory 
in treatment)) (p. 168), seems to be the rough draft of an unfinished 
treatise, or a formal letter of the poet to one of his noble patrons (a), 
on the elements of education and teaching. It is questionable whether 
we have the book as it would have been published : some paragraphs 
may be wanting, or out of their proper place ; thus § 124 would be better 
placed between 118 and 119. But it is obvious from the beginning of 
§ 127 (« We have spoken sufficiently of oratory, let us now make a diversion 
to poetry » ), that after treating of prose [oratory), he meant to give also 
the principles of poetry, which are to be found in the following sections. 
An essay on Epistolary style, which seems more original than the rest, 
though inspired from that of Justus Lipsius on the same subject (6), has 
been shoved in between both parts, letter-writing being actually the most 



(a) Who may have been the correspondent to whom this letter, and probably 
the whole treatise was addressed, we can only surmise from the known data 
of Jonson's later life. The editors generally agree to name the Duke, then Earl 
of Newcastle ; which is indeed the more probable hypothesis 

{b) I could not peruse all the treatises on letter-writing prior to Jonson's time 
which are innumerable ; but I looked over a dozen of the most famous (viz. 
those of Libanius, Demetrius Phalereus, Erasmus, Vives, Hegendorph, Sam- 
buc, G. Celtis, Mulin, &c.) and the one that seemed to me to come nearer to 
that of Jonson, was the Epistolica Institutio of Justus Lipsius. The ideas and 
order are the same throughout, and the last two paragraphs look almost like 
translations. But Jonson assumes here a greater independance than usual over his 
model, which is all forthebetter; and §125 contains some of the happiest traits of 
humour in the whole book , particularly the denunciation of those « that go a- 
begging for some meaning, and labour to be delivered of the great burden of 
nothing )>. In fact Jonson must have been desirous, not only to condense the 
original text, but also to enliven and relieve the dry preciseness of the great 
Flemish scholar. 
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useful and familiar kind of prose, for a young man of the world, that 
will probably never practice any other. Itis rather doubtful on the other 
hand, whether the last essays on comedy and tragedy were destined to 
the same work, though the study of the drama might have logically 
followed that of poetry. It is evident at any rate that the five sections on 
tragedy (132-136), which have hitherto been considered as original 
utterances after Aristotle, but are in fact a literal translation out of 
Heinsius, de Tvagediae Constitutioiie (1610) (a) are far from exhausting 
even the essentials of that vast subject. However the unfinished, frag- 
mentary, disjointed state of this part of the book forbids us to pass a 
final sentence on the question. These last essays may have been desi- 
gned as the basis of a separate work on dramatic criticism, or for some 
dogmatic preface to the poet's second volume ; yet I feel inclined to 
suppose that they belonged to the same treatise, the first part of which 
only Jonson was able to complete, being arrested towards the end by 
fatigue, or illness, or death. 

We now come to the former half of the book, which is far more per- 
plexing to criticism, on account not only of its miscellaneous charac- 
ter, but chiefly of the variety of imitative forms, which are exhibited in 
these different sections.. The least probable of all explanations, as we 
have hinted above, is that Jonson, noted down those various passages, 
because they seemed to him particularly happy in thought or expression . 
This might be the case with those, that are merely translated with very 
little, or no change at all ; but we may observe that, if the Discoveries 
were merely a book of extracts, the entries would not only be more 
numerous, but chiefly more interesting. Jonson was not only a vora- 
cious, he was a discriminating reader; and from his multifarious 
c( daily readings », he might have brought back many remarks of great- 
er weight, while he left out many observations, that strike the unpre- 
judiced reader of the Discoveries as perfectly trivial and utterly uninter- 
esting (e. g. 25, 31, 35, 40). On the other hand, the alterations which 
have been alluded to, in the order and structure of the sentences, and 
the modernization of details, seem to imply some after-design, as yet 
unexplained, which we must now try to realize. 



(a) It seems somewhat strange that the unoriginal character of this, by far 
the most celebrated part of the book, should have gone so long unsuspected, as 
many people, and Dryden among the rest, must have made a particular study 
of both. 
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There is first a distinction to be made between those of a didactic turn 
and the rest. The literary essays, which are numerous enough, may 
have been destined to the short treatise that fills up the second part of 
the book : such might be the case for those on « eloquence » (51, 70, 
71, 72, 73), on poets (62, 63, 64), on writing in general (65, 68, 69). 
Some of them at least look like fragments that have been discarded by 
the author, or misplaced by the editor. They may also have been 
written separately for private letters or public compositions, which 
actually saw the light or remained unused among the poet's papers : 
Jonson who was only too ready '( to swear in the words » of ancient 
masters, seems to have been particularly alive to the perennial value 
of the critical utterances, which are to be found in Quintilian or Seneca, 
and their enduring applicability to the different types of mind, which he 
could observe around him. He may even, after reading some page ot 
the Institutes or the Controversies, have written those parallel passages 
on Shakespeare, Bacon and himself, which are so curiously unoriginal, 
without any deliberate aim, and only for the singularity of the simili- 
tude. Some of them also, which have a more polemical accent, might 
have taken place in the preface or dedication of one of his plays (41, 44, 
49,62) ; they may also have been composed or copied outto soothe down 
the rancour of the disabled veteran of letters at the most unjust attacks 
of his triumphant enemies (100). As to the political essays, they look 
like the « materials » of a letter to the king on the attributes and duties 
of the regal function. As they particularly insist on the necessity of 
clemency, I have sometimes thought that the letter, if ever writteni, was 
meant to implore Charles's mercy on behalf of one of the poet's friends. 
From l^e tenour of § 78 (de optimo Rege Jacobd), I should feel inclined 
to believe it was John Selden, who remained in prison from March 
1629 to May 1631, and was deprived for a time at least of the society 
of his friends and the solace of his books (Cf. Diet, of National Biogra- 
phy. Art. Selden). As to the extracts from Vives on the use and qualifi- 
cation of Counsellors, which are to be found in another part of the 
book (13-18), I cannot say if they were destined to the same, or to a 
different treatise. The three paragraphs on Picture (109, 110, 112), 
which are of the most summary description, may have been designed 
as a concluding chapter to his work on education, the fine arts being 
considered as part of the liberal sciences and a kind of complement to 
the study of poetry (109). 

The more general remarks on man and society, which now remain 



to be examiaed, are perhaps less difficult to account for, than might be 
supposed at first. If many of them do not seem very remarkable, the 
reason may be that they were selected for particular purposes ; and I 
think § 101 (Amor nummi) gives us the clue to the mystery. A strange 
analogy has been pointed out between part of this essay and the follow- 
ing passage from Jonson's Staple of News (Act III. Scene ii): 

* Ay, but an anger, a just anger, as this is, 

Puts life in man. Who can endure to see 
The fury of men's gullets and their groins ? 
What fires, what cooks, what kitchens might be spared ? 
What stews, ponds, parks, coops, gamers, magazines ? 
What velvets, tissues, scarfs, embroideries. 
And laces they might lack ? They covet things 
Superfluous still ; when it were much more honour 
They -could want necessary : what need hath nature 
Of silver dishes or gold chamber-pots 7 
Of perfumed napkins, or a numerous family 
To see her eat ? poor and wise, she requires 
Meat only : hunger is not ambitious : 
Say that you were the emperor of pleasures, 
The great dictator of fashions for all Europe, 
And bad the pomp of all the courts and kingdoms, 
Laid forth unto the show, to make yourself 
Gazed and amired at ; you must go to bed. 
And take your natural rest : then all this vanisheth. 
Your bravery was but shown ; 'twas notpossest : 
While it did boast itself, it was then perishing. 
— This man has healthful lungs. — All that excess 
Appeared as little yours as the spectators' : 
It scarce fills up the expectation 
Of a few hours, that entertains men's lives. 

If we bring together the prose and poetical developments, with the 
fragment of Seneca's letter, from which it was englished, there is no 
doubting that the passage in the comedy was a versified arrangement of 
this short essay on Riches (b) ; it is even most interesting, as we know 



(a) The coincidence has been signalled by Mr. C. Crawford (Notes and Queries, 
9il> Ser., X , 301). 

(6) Cf. also this passage of the preceding scene in the same play (111,1) which 
is versified from § 103 : 

P. CAN. Why, that's the end of wealth ! thrust riches outward. 
And remain beggars within ; contemplate nothing 
But the vile sordid things of time, place, money. 
And let the noble and the precious go : 
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from Jonson's own testimony that ct he made all his (yerses) first in pro- 
se » (Conversations with Drummond of Hawthornden, XV.). to see how 
he proceeded when he turned his prose into poetry. Nor is this the only 
instance we have of the fact : the short paragraph on Favourites (97) 
has become with very little change, one of the stanzas in Hierome 
Weston's Epithalamion (Underwoods. XCIV. Ed. Gifif.-Cunn. HI, 346) : 

Stand there ; for when a noble nature's raised. 

It brings friends joy, foes grief, posterity fame ; 
In him the times, no less than prince, are praised. 
And by his rise, in active men his name 
Doth emulation stir ; 
To tha dull a spur 
It is, to the envious meant 
A mere upbraiding grief and torturing punishment . . . 

It is a well-known fact, on the other hand, that Jonsondid not scruple 
to borrow from his predecessors, chiefly from the ancients, those pas- 
sages which particularly struck his fancy as well-written or finely 
thought. « Plagiarism is an invention of the 19 tt century », as Prof. 
Schelling aptly remarks ; and the learned studies of Mr. Sidney Lee on 
Elizabethan Poetry have curiously illustrated this general tendency 
(Cf. Introduction to the Elizabethan Sonnets. An English Garner. 
Constable. 1904,. But if the theory of imitation was then current, no 
one has practiced it with greater freedom than Jonson ; in that unscru- 
pulous age, he was one of the most unscrupulous borrowers. Many of 
these unsolicited « loans » have been detected, but they are far from 
having all been brought to light. Some of the finest passages we admire 
in his works are decidedly not his : such is the case for instance of the 
grand Epistle Dedicatory to his Volpone, some of the best sentences in 
which were simply translated from Strabo, Erasmus and Minturno ; 
and the same may be said of the famous Epistle to Sackville (Under- 
woods, XXX), one of the highest flights of his muse, which is all but 
a cento of Plutarch and Seneca (a) . In the face of such evidence, we 



Virtue and honesty ; hang them, poor thin membranes 

Of honour ! Who respects them ? O the fates. 

How hath all just true reputation fallen 

Since money, this base money, 'gan to have any ! 

(a) I thought fit to give in an appendix some specimens of that patch or che- 
quer work, the eleiqents of which have been taken fronj the same writers 
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feel entitled to conclude that the different extracts from ancient or 
modern writers, which make up those Discoveries, were only the « rough 
materials » of his future poetry. They were probably selected on 
account of the possibility of their being versified some day or other, 
as the subject seemed to lie among the poet's favourite preoccupations. 
The more or less important changes they have undergone are explic- 
able that way : these fragments represent the first stage, as it were, 
in his poetical manufacturing. It is however a question whether those 
particular passages were chosen for some definite purpose, or laid by 
• in case of emergency, as Jonson was reading Seneca or Pliny. In this 
latter hypothesis, other note-books of the same description may have 
existed, which were burnt away in 1623. 

If our suppositions are correct, we must then conclude those Discov- 
eries to be only a collection of « materials » for further compositions, 
either in poetry or in prose. The greater part of these ((observations 
upon men and matter » are borrowed from other writers, and it is 
highly probable that those which have not yet been identified stand in 
the same predicament. After stating this negative conclusion, I can- 
not but experience some pangs of remorse : I feel the necessity of ten- 
dering apologies, not to Jonson who knew better what was the purport 
oi his Discoveries, hat to Mr. Swinburne, who constituted himself the 
enthusiastic advocate of this little book, and must be disappointed to 
hear that Jonson's part in it is so very small. But after ascertaining the 
fact, I could not help making it public : it was a case of Amicus Plato, 
magis arnica Veritas. The deep and noble thoughts, the strong manly 
expressions, which we used to admire as his, we must now give back 
to their right owners. But even reduced to its true significance, the book 
is far from uninteresting. The opinitgis expressed in these Discoveries, 
even when borrowed word for word from other people, must have 
been approved and shared by Jonson, and give us some information as 
to his person and character . I do not insist on the wide range of reading 



Seneca, Pliny, Quiiitilian, Erasmus, etc. ; many others might have been added. 
This frontless plundering must not impair the moral credit of Jonson, since it 
was the received habit of the times ; but it may diminish in some measure his 
reputation as a great writer. On the other hand this process, if it were apphed 
to his whole work, would enable us to distinguish between the details which 
Jonson borrowed and the passages which really belong to him, thus to ascer- 
tain the most marking traits of his literary personality^ 
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•which they imply and which is only loo well-known ; but his prefer- 
ence for, and familiarity with, Latin authors, which was only suspec- 
ted, is here made conspicuous by the number of references we had to 
point out. If our conjectures are right, we have here some specimens at 
least of his future poetry in its former stage, when it was still in prose ; 
and the fact is curious enough. It is also evident that some of the 
essays, if not all, have been written from memory, those for instance 
which are taken from divers authors or several passages in the same 
book ; this testifies to the wonderful memory which Jonson still pos- 
sessed, even when impaired by disease and age : he must have known 
by heart whole chapters from Quintilian and Seneca « the Rhetori- 
cian ». But the chief interest of the book lies in the comparison between 
Jonson's imitation and his original : in certain cases, the things he has 
left out throw a light on his own ideas, and those he added are most 
characteristic of his particular turn of mind, his biting satirical pro- 
pensities and the realistic tendency of his imagination. 

There remains to say a few words on the present edition. I have nat- 
urally followed the text of the 1641 folio, which is the one authority 
for the Discoveries ; but I corrected it whenever there was a palpable 
misprint, or a fault in the punctuation. The critical apparatus gives the 
different readings, which have been proposed or adopted by the suc- 
cessive editors, by Mr. Swinburne in his Essay on Ben Jonson, and the 
anonymous writer who suggested some judicious emendations in the 
Guardian (1893, p. 1693). I only neglected the small changes in punc- 
tuation, which did not affect the sense. On the other hand I kept to 
Jonson's orthography and punctuation, as more picturesque. I give at 
the bottom of each page the correiponding passages of othdr writers 
from which Jonson was borrowing : the sentences or wor ds wh ich he 
translated are printed in italics, i ^ jl > yij^ ^y(7l^-^ ^jxAA-!^^ ^ ) 



ABBREVIATIONS USED 



F. I : Folio (1640-1641). 

F. 2 : Folio (1692). 

Whall. : Whalley (1756). 

Giff. : Gififord (1816). 

Cornw. : Barry Cornwall (1838). 

Cunn. : Cunningham (1875). 

Schell. : Schelling (1892). 

Mori. : H. Morley (1892). 

Anon. : Anonymous in the Guardian (1893). 

Goll. :Gollancz (1898). 

Swf/ifo. : Swinburne's Essay (1899). 

Pers. Conj. : Personal Conjecture. 



CORRIGENDA 



10, 15. For : in their sole. Authority, read : in their sole Authority 

12, 15. For : 2. Schell.Goll.: cedendum, read : F.l. Schell. GoZZ. : cedendum 

13, 4. For : and most exalted wits, read : and exalted wits 

14, 20, For : there is a little to be, read : there is little to be 
16, 10. For : belles and ribbands, read : bels and ribands 

16, 18. For : Heeis a narrow-minded man, read: He^is an narrow-minded man 
16, 18. For : an elephant, in '630, read : an elephant, '630, 
21, 17. For : a wonder », read : a wonder. 

26, 15. For : I scap'd pirates, read : I scap'd Pyrats 

27, 5. For : The ffees of the one and, read : the fees of the one or 

29, 24. For : not as the Philosopher, read : But not as the Philosopher 
53, 23. For : his proper embattling them, read : his proper embattaling them 
60, 3. (marg) For : Nicolas, read : St Nicolas. 
66, 18. For : grievous, which makes, read : grievous ; which makes 
69, 8. jFor : offer'd us, wee search, read : offer'd us ; wee search 
75, 14. For : all sortes of creatures, read : all sort of creatures 
79, 22. For : Antony of Correggio, read : Antonie of Correggio 
81, 8. For : about those disquisitions, read : about these disquisitions 
. 94, 16. For : use of things, Many, read : use of things. Many 
95, 2. For : A barbarous phrase has, i-ead : A barbarous Phrase hath 

97, 17. For : all the Illustrations, read : all his Illustrations 

98, 7. For : an honest error, read: an honest errour 
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SYLVA 

T?ERUM, et sententiarum, quasi 'YXyj dicta a multi- 
plici materia et varietate in iis contenta. Quemad- 
modum enim vulgo solemus infinitam arbOrum nascen- 
tium indiscriminatim muUitudinem Sylvam dicer e: Ha 
etiam libros suos irtr quibus variae, et diversae materiae 
opuscula temere congesta erant, Sylvas appellabant 
antiqui : Tymber-trees. 



THE 



EXPLORAT A 

or : DISCOVERIES 



[1] Fortuna. l\\ fortune never crush't that man, whom aood 

(P. 87). , 

fortune deceived not. I therefore have counsell'd my 

friends, never to trust to her fairer side, though she 
seemed to make peace with them : but to place all 
things she gave them so, as she might aske them 5 
againe without their trouble ; she might take them 
from them, not pull them : to keepe alwayes a dis- 
tance between her, and themselves. Hee knowes ^ 
not his owne strength that hath not met Adversity. ' 
Heaven prepares good men with crosses; but no ill 10 
can happen to a good man. Contraries are not 

5. Whall. Giff. Mori : them, so as 

1. Seneca, Consolatio ad Helviam. 5. Leve momentum in adventitii rebus 
est, et quod in neutram partem magnas vires habeat ; nee secunda sapientem 
eveliunt, nee adversa demittunt. Laboravit enim semper, ut in se plurimum 

poneret, intra se omne gaudium. peteret Nunc, quod satis est ad omnes 

miserias leniendas, sapientibus viris me dedi, et nondum in auxilium mei va- 
lidus, in aliena castra confugi, eorum scilicet, qui facile se et sua tuentur. 
Illi me jusserunt stare assidue velut in praesidio positum, et omnes conatus 
fortunae, et omnes impetus prospicere multo ante quam incurrant. lUis gra- 
vis est quibus est repentina ; facile earn sustinet, qui semper exspectat 

Nunqaam ego fortunae credidi, etiamsi videretar pacem agere : omnia ilia, 
quae in me indulgentissime conferebat, pecuniam, honores, gloriam, eo loco 
posui, unde posset ea sine mota meo repetere. Interuallum inter ilia et me 
magnum hahui; itaque abstulit ilia, nan avulsit. Neminem adversa fortuna 

comminuit, nisi quern secunda decepit Nam in ipsa felicitate, quid contra 

infelicitatem valeret, expertus est. Itaque ego in iUis quae omnes optant, existi- 
mavi semper nihil veri boni inesse ; quin inania et specioso ac decepturo fuco 
circumlita inveni, intra nihil habentia fronti suae simile Nam in illis quae 

mala vocantur, nihil tam terribile ac durum inveuio, & Ita enim populus 

jussit : sed populi scita ex magna parte sapientes abrogant. 
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mixed. Yet, that which happens to any man, may 
to every man. But it is in his reason, what hee 
accounts it, and will make it. 

[2] Casus. Change into extremity is very frequent, and easy. 

As when a beggar suddenly growes rich, he com- 5 
monly becomes' a- prodigall ; for, to obscure his for- 
mer obscurity, he puts on riot and excesse. 
[3] Consilia. No man is so foolish, but may give an other good 

counsel sometimes ; and no man is so wise, but may 
ea^ly erre, if he will take no others counsell but his 10 
owne. But very few men are wise by their- owne 
counsel ; or learned by their owne teaching. 
AuToStSaxxo?. For hee that was only taught by himselfe, had a 
I foole to his master. 

[4] Fama. ^ Fame that is wounded to the world, would be 15 

better cured by another's Apologie then its owne : For 
few can apply medicines well themselves. Besides, 
the man that is once hated, both his good, and his 
ei?fZ deeds oppressehim : Hee is not easily emergent. 
[5] Negotia. In great Affaires it is a worke of difficulty to 20 

please all. And oft times wee lose the occasion of 
carrying a bHsines well, and thorojaghly, by our too 
much haste. For Passions are spirituall Rebels, and 
raise sedition against the undef standing. 
[6] Amor patriae. There is a Necessity all mea Should love their 25 
countrey : He that professeth the contrary, may be 
delighted with his words, but his heart is there. 

10. Cunn. Schell. Goll. : no other's counsel 
27. Sivinb. : his heart is not there 



Seneca, Consolatio ad Marciam. IX. Egregium versum et dignuni audi, qui 
non a Publio periret : 

Caivis potest accidere, quod caiqaam potest. 

Idem. De Providentia. IV Calamitas virtutis occasio est. Quf)S:Oeus amat, 

(fuos probat, indurat, recognoscit, exercet ; eos autem quibus indnlgere videtur, 
quibus parcere, moUes Venturis malis servat. 

6. Euripides, Phoenissae. 358-360. 

dXX' avaYxatto? iyei 
iraxpiSo? ipay OTavxai;' Si; 8'aXXtoi; Xeyti, 
X^-j-oiai /jtipEi, -cov fis vouv exeltr' Ij^si. 
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[7] Ingenia.. 



[8] Applausus. 



[9] Opinio. 



[10] Impostura. 



[11] Jactara vitae. 
(P. 88). 



Natures that are hardned to euiVZ, you shall sooner 
breake, then make straight; they are like poles that 
are crooked, and dry : there is no attempting them. 

We praise the things wee heare, with much more 
willingnesse, then those wee see: because wee 5 
envy the present, and reverence the past ; thinking 
our selves instructed by the one, and overlaid by 
the other. 

Opinion is a light, vaine, crude, and imperfect 
thing, settled in the Imagination; but never arriving 10 
at the understanding, there to obtaine the tincture of 
Reason. Wee labour with it more then Truth. There 
is much more holds us, then presseth us. An ill 
fact is one thing, an ill fortune is another ; Yet both 
oftentimes sway us alike, by the error of our thin- 15 
king. 

Many men beleeve not' themselves, what they 
would perswade others ; and lesse doe the things, 
which they would impose on others : but least of all, 
know what they themselves most confidently boast. 20 
Only they set the sign of the Crosse over their outer 
doores, and sacrifice to their gut, and their groyne 
in their inner Closets. 

What a deal of cold busines doth a man misspend 
the better part of life in ! in scattering complements, 25 
tendering visits, gathering and venting neives, folio- , 
wing Feasts and plages, making a little winter-love | 
in a darke corner. 



7. QuiNTiLiANOs, De Institiitione oratoria. Liber I, caput in, 11. Mores 
quoque se inter ludendum simplicius detegunt, modo nulla videatur aetas tarn 
infirma, quae non protinus quid rectum pravumque sit, discat ; turn vel 

• max-ime formanda, quum simulandi nescia est, et praecipientibus facillime cedit 
Frangas enim citius, quam corrigas, quae in pravum indiirueruut. 

8. Vellbius Paterculus, Hist. Rom. II, 92. 4 Quod ego factum cuilibet 

veterum consulum gloriae comparandum reor, nisi quod natui-aliter, audita 
visis laudamus lihentius et praesentia invidia, praeterita veneratione pTose- 
quimur et liis nos obrui, illis instrui credimus. 

11. QuiNTiLiANUS, De Institutione oratoria. Liber XII, xi; 18. Quantnlum 
enim studiis impartimur ? Alias horas vanus salutandi labor, alias datum fabu- 
lisotium, alias spectacula,' alias conoivia trahunt. 



[12] Hypoerita. 



[13] Matua 
Auxilia. 



[14] Cognit. 
uniuers. 



Puritanus Hypoerita est Haereticns, quern opinio 
propriae perspicaciae, qua sibi videtur, cum paucis in 
Ecclesia dogmatibus, errores quosdam animadvertisse, 
de statu mentis deturbavit: undesacro furore percitus, 
phrenetice pugnat contra magistratus, sic ratus obe- 5 
dientiam praestare Deo. 

Learning needs rest : Soveraignty gives it. Sove- 
raignty needs counsell : Learning affords it. There 
is such a Consociation of offices, betweene the 
Prince, and whom his favour breeds, that they may 10 
helpe to sustain his power, as hee their knowledge. 
It is the greatest part of his Liberality, his favour : 
And from whom doth he heare discipline more wil- 
lingly, or the Arts discours'd more gladly, then from 
those, whom his owne bounty, and benefits have 15 
made able and faithfuU ? 

In being able to counsell others, a Man must be 
furnish'd with a universall store in himselfe, to the 
knowledge of all Nature : That ip, the matter and 
seed-plot : there are the seats of all argument and 20 
invention. But especially, you must be cunning in 
the nature of Man : There is the variety of things, 
which are as the Elements, and Letters, which his art 
and wisdom must ranke, and order to the present 



2. Pers. conj. : videtur, cum paucis, in Ecclesiae dogmatibus 



13-18. VivES, Opera omnia. (Ed. 1555.) i, 322-323. Epistola Nuncupatoria. 
(in fine)... Turn intelligis quanta sit inter principes et erudilos homines mu- 
nerum consensio : ut non sint duo hominum genera, quae arnica inter se magis 
et conjuncta esse conveniat : ut alterum ab altero fulciatur, et quasi mutuum 
inter se auxilium praebeant. Sunt utrisque civitatibus et populis a Deo tributi. 
ut bene illis consulant. eruditi praeceptis, principes edictis et jussu, ambo exem- 
plo sui. Eruditio quiete indiget, qua praestat regia potestas : haec vera consilic 
ad inolem tantarum rerum tractandam, quod praestant docii prudentia ex dis- 
ciplinis collecta : ut appareat si alterutris .alteri desint, exequi eos munus suum 
ac tueri non posse. Talis tui et eoruw, quos enutris, erit consociatio officiorum, 
ut tu illorum peritiam, illi tuam potentiam adjuuent, et sustentent : quod erai 
liberalitatis iuae pretium amplissimum. Nam quos audias alios rectius, aut quo- 
rum vel accuratiorihus vel fidelioribus uteris consiliis, quam illorum, quibeneficio 
tuo tales evaserunt, utadesse tibi maximis de rebus deliberanti merito possent? 
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[15] Consiliarii 

adjunct. 

Probitas, 

Sapient ia. 



[16] Vita recta. 



[17] Obsequenlia. 

Humanilas. 

Solicitude. 



occasion. For wee see not all letters in single words ; 
nor all places in particular discourses. Thdt cause 
•seldom happens, wherein a man will use all Argu- 
ments. 

The two chiefe things that give a man reputation 5 
in counsell are the opinion of his Honesty ; and the 
opinion of his Wisdome : The authority of those two 
will perswade, when the same Counsels utter'd by 
other persons lesse qualified are of no efficacy, or 
working. 10 

Wisedome without IJonesty is meere craft, and 
coosinage. And therefore the reputation of Honesty ^ 
must first be gotten ; which cannot be, but by living 
well. A good life is a maine Argument. 

Next a good life, to beget love in the persons wee 15 
counsell, by dissembling our knowledge of ability 
in ourselves, and avoyding all suspition of arro- 
gance, ascribing all to their instruction, as an Am- 
bassadour to his Master, or a Subject to his Soverai- 
gne ; seasoning all with humanity and sweetnesse, 20 
only expressing care and splHcitude. And not to 
counsell rashly, or on the suddaine, but with advice 



VivES, De Consultatione Liber Unus. (Opera, i, 170). Ex his, quae in nobis 
sunt posita, satis ut puto intelligitur oportere eum, qui multis de rebus consi- 
lium daiurus est, plurimum et cordis habere, et prudentiae callentissimum esse 
ingenii tarn multiformis et varii animantis hominis, turn consultissimum totius 
honestatis atque utilitatis. Sed antequam ad usum accedam eorum, quae exposui, 
illud admonebo, neminem his locis argumentorutn debere in consulendo uti hoc 
ordine, atque ea rtitione, qua in nobis digesti sunt, sed quemadmodum elementa- 
riae litterde certo aliquo ordine traduntur, postea vario illarum positu singula 
vocabulorum constant, nee omnia, ac vix ullum eo litterarum ordine scribimus, 
quolitteras didicimus, sic loci, quo facilius teneantur, hoc modo sunt a nobis os- 
tensi. Prudentia et ars collocabit unumquemque, ubi maximam sit vim habiturus, 
hand secus, quam acutus imperator slngulos milites in acie, ubi putat optime 
quemque pugnaturum, et momentum allaturura ad victoriam . Nee omnibus li- 
teris utimur in singulis nominibus, sic nee omnibus locis, in stngulis orationibus, 
raroque incidit causa, ad quam omnia rationum genera sint advocanda, ac ne- 
scio num quid tale possit usu aliquando evenire. Sed de exercenda facultate jam 
dicamus. Duo sunt in consiliis potentissima ad persuadendum, opinio probitatis, 
et opinio prudentiae. Haec maximopere in consiliis valet, unde illud Hecubae 
ad Ulyssem, Autoritas persuadebit tua : eadem enim a variis dicta, non idem 
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and meditation : {Dat nox consiliam). For many 
foolish things fall from wise men, if they speak in 
haste, or be exterriporall. It therefore behooves the 
giver of counsell to be circumspect ; especially to 
beware of those, with whom hee is not thoroughly 
acquainted, lest any spice of rashnesse, folly, or 
selfe-love appeare, which will be mark'd by new 
persons, and men of experience in affaires. 
[18] Modestia. And to the Prince, or his Superioar, to behave, 

himselfe modestly, and with respect. Yet free 10 
from Flattery, or Empire. Not with insolence, or 
precept ; but as the Prince were already furnish'd 
with the parts hee should have, especially in affairs 

efficiunt. Porro prudentia detracta justitia, nihil valet ad faciendam fidem, ut 
inquit Plato, quippe quae fraus, et asiutia existimatur, prudentes enim nisi et 
probos esse arbitraremur, vafros, callidos, veteratores, fugiendos esse ducimus, 
nee est qui se illis credat, facilius bono imprudenti. Existimatio probifatis dua- 
bus potissimum rebus vel paratur, vel confimtatur. Parabitur primum si honeste, 
et sancte vivas, ac consulas, unde vetus illud, vitam maxime persuadere, nee est 
quod perinde avertat homines a persuasione, quam si vitam dictis videant dis- 
sentire. Caput est apud Quintilianum, in extremo libro, non posse oratoiem 
nisi virum bonum esse, quum aliis de causis, Tum vero quod non persuadebit, 
nisi credatur talis, quod si qua in parte valet, pi-aecipue in suadendo, ad hor- 
tando, monehdo. In locum prohitatis succedit, ut amare ilium credaris cui con- 
sulis, ae nescio an istud fortius sit, quam credi virum bonum, adeo natura 
fert, ut amici nostri semper meliores nobis esse videantur quam inimiei. Ita 
totum consilium sic temperandum est ut commoda et rem illius, qui consulit, 
videaris spectare, non tuam, vel alterius cujusquam. Prudentiam modice nobis 
arrogabimus, eamque paratam potius usu ac labore, quam acumine ingenii, 
atque ita, ut in ea re de qua deliberatur, aliquld nobis tribuamus. Quod' si hoc 
consequitur invidia, ad eam leniendam detrahamus in aliis rebus. Omnino 
vitanda est suspicio arrogantiae, quam ne in maximis quidem viris, et omnem 
laudem supergressis ferimus, et si commode possamus, id quod nobis sumimus, 
condiamns assensu ac benevolentia, vel ejus qui deliberat, vel consulentium, nos 
haec scire quae quidem didicimus cum illis, vel ab illis, vel per illos, et eorum 
cura, aut beneficio, ut si eorum ope aut opera, aut ab illis missi, ut qui ligatus 
fuit, ut tu, principi sua potest dicere se experimentis ilia didicisse, dum ejus ne- 
gotia gereret. Cicero quos pro sua sententia adducit, etc... Amoris comes est 
cura et sollicitudo rerum, amici major interdum quam nostrarum, prodest : id 
quoque ad opinionem prudentiae, quando hoc est prudentis amici multum de 
rebus amicorum cogitare, et illis prospicere. Consularium est (inquit Cicero) 
vigilare, cogitare, adesse animo, semper aliquid pro republica aut facere, aut 
dicere. Et in eam rem, super qua deliberatur, curam ostentare non inconveniet. 
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of 'State. For in other things they will more 

easily suffer themselves to be taught, or repre- 

' hended : they will not willingly contend. But 

Platan, in vita heare (with Alexander) the answer the Musician 

(P. 89). gave him : Absit, o Rex, at tu melius haec scias, 5 

quam ego. 

[19] Perspimitas. A man should so deliver himselfe to the nature of 

the subject, whereof he speakes, that his hearer may' 

3. Schell. Mori. : contend, but hear Goll. : contend ; but hear 

Nam saepenumero viris cordatis et callidis, ut stulta verba excidnnt, sic parum 
recta consilia, quum ex tempore dicunt... Nam ut in genere causae judicalis 
extempore existimari dicere magnum alfert causae robur, quoniam videmur tan- 
tum fidere veritati, non astutiae vel ingenio, sic in suasoriis plus habet fidei 
meditata oratio, sicuti verbo vetere summonemur, Nox Consilium. Quare non 
est hie affectanda laus ingenii omnium horarum aut extemporalis facundiae. 
Ergo tota oratione danda opera est, ne quid dicas, quod opinionem vel probita- 
tis, vel amicitiae, vel prudentiae imminuat, augeat potius quantum licebit. Qua de 
causa apud parum notam agendum circumspectius , ne qua species emineat seu 
lemeritatis, seu arrogantiae, seu stultitiae, seu impudentiae, seu tuarum' utilita- 
tura, quorum vitiorum suspicio maliciis mentium humanarum facile ingerere se 
solet judiciis novis de homine incognito, et potissimum iis hominilius qui multos 
experti sunt males, velut senibus, et qui in variis civitatibus, aut cum multis ha- 
buerunt commercium. Apud majorem modestius et reverentius, principem praeser- 
tim, sed sic ut absit assentatio, quae grata initio, post cognita omnem adimit fidem. 
Neque vero huic ita consulendum, tanquam praecipias imperito, nisi puer sit, et 
ejus aetatem regas, sin adultior, veluti admoneas occupatum. Quippe ad princi- 
pem ita loquendum tanquam praeditus eo sit, quod est maxime principis, magna 
prudentia, et judicio de rebus sano, hoc quum de negotiis regni tractatur, nam 
in aliis rebus facilius patiuntur illi doceri et reprehendi, quemadmodum citha- 
raedus ille responsit Alexandra, nescio quid de pulsu fidiiim cavillanti, Absit, 
6 Rex, ut tu melius haec scias, quam ego. 

19-22. VivES. In Libros de Disciplinis, Praefatio (Opera, i, 324 sqq). Cogi- 
tanti mihi nihil esse in vita vel pulchrius vel praestabilius cultu ingeniorum, 
quae disciplinae nominantur, qui nos a ferarum ritu et more separat, humani- 
tati restituit, et ad Deum extollit ipsum, visum est de illis, quantum ipse qui- 
dem assequerer, literis mandare : idque alia, nisi fallor, ratione, quam plerique 
majorum nostrorum facere : primum ita aperte ac dilucide, ut percipi facile, ac 
teneripossent, quae dicerem. Turn ad natnram rerum, quoad prdestare potui, 
congruenter : ut libeat ingenio cum delectatione aliqua illas cognoscere. Fructus 
quoque redeat ad discentes amplior, nam usui accommodavi illas, quo ad hu- 
jusmodi studia generosa invitarentur ingenia : nitorem praeterea sermonis ad- 
didi aliquem, et quod non expedit res pulcherrimas sordide ac spurce vestiri, . 
et ut studiosi elegantiarum literarum non perpetuo in vocum, et sermonis 
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Elegantia. 



[20] Natiira non 
ejfoeta. 



[21] Non nimium 
credendum 
antiquitati. 



take knowledge of his discipline with some delight : 
and so apparell faire, and good matter, that the stu- 
dious of elegancy be not defrauded ; redeeme Arts > 
from their rough, and braky seates, where they lay 
hid, and overgrowne with thornes, to a pure, open, 5 
and flowry light : where they may take the eye, and 
be taken by the hand. 

I cannot think Nature is so spent, and decay'd, 
that she can bring forth nothing worth her former 
yeares. She is alwayes the same, like her selfe: And 10 
when she collects her strength, is abler still. Men 
are decay'd, and studies : Shee is not. 

I Know Nothing can conduce more to letters, 
then to examine the writings of the Ancients, and 
not to rest in their solap Authority, or take all 15 
upon trust from them .provided the plagues of 



cognitione adhaerescerent : quod hactenus fere accidit, taedio nimirum infru- 
giferae ac horridae molestiae, quae in percipiendis artibus diutissime erat de- 
voranda. Itaque venietur paulatlm ad utilitatem doctarum linguarum, quas ideo 
tanta diligentia paramus, vel quia disciplinas continent, vel quia sunt illis con- 
tinendis idomeae. Conatus sum etiam artes ab impiis scrupulis repurgare, atque 
a gentilitiis tenebris ad lucem iradacere pietatis nostrae : ut quod olim veteres 
illos seriptores fefellit, non id factum humani ingenii vitio, sicut nonnulli arbi- 
trahtur, sed illorum ostendam. Ideoque rationes attuli petitus ex Natura, non e 
divinis oraculis : ne ex philosophia in Theologiam transilirem. Quod si quan- 
dotenus patefecero, profecto laboris mei fructum capiam uberrimum. Nam quid 
excogitari utilius potest, 511am homines a tenebris ad ejjis lucii intuitum trans- 
ferre, qaam intueri adeo refert omnium, ut sine ilia perpetuo futuri simus 
miserrimi ? et si qui maligne se illam suspicabantur videre, planius et apertius 
conspiciant : atque illo modo, quo se clarissime patent cernere. Nee inter prima 
studia gentilitatis erroribus imbuti mox religionem illis contaminemus : sed ab 
exordio statim rectis sanisque persuasionibus assuescamus, quae paulatim no- 
biscum adolescant. Verum quod antiquorum hominum in tradendis artibus 
confirraata esset authoritas. ne ilia vel praecipienti mihi officeret, vel studiosis, 
qui sese libenter ac facile duci alicui receptae fidei committunt, declarandum 
mihi fuit, quibus in rebus lapsos esse illos censerem : sic rectius commodiusque 
existimavi posse me de artibus disserere. In quo opere multa fuerunt mihi con- 
tra priscos authores disputanda, non omnes quidem, nam id infinitum atque 
inutile fuisset, sed receptos solum et diutino consensu approbates. Hie meip- 
sum, si qua est fides, suscepti liujus mei saepenumero puduit, et confiden- 
tiam ipse meam darano, qui scriploribus aevo consecratis audeam repugnare. 
Aristoteli inprimis, cujus ego inbumanis artibus ing^enium, industriam, diligen- 
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[22] Dissentire 
licet 



Sed cam ratione. 



Judging, and Pronouncing against them, be away ;^ 
Such as are envy, bitternesse, precipitation, impu- 
dence, and scurrile scoffing. For to all the obser- 
■vations of the Ancients, wee have our owne expe-j 
rience, which, if wee will use, and apply, wee 5 
have better meanes to pronounce. It is true they 
open'd the gates, and made the way that went 
before us ; but as Guides, not Commanders : Non 
Domini nostri, sed Duces fuere. Tru,th lyes open to 
all ; it is no mans severall. Patet omnibus Veritas ; 10 
nondum est occupata. Multnm ex ilia, etiam futaris 
relictum est. 

If in some things I dissent from others, whose 
Wit, Industry, Diligence, and Judgement I looke up 
at, and admire : let me not therefore heare presently 15 
of Ingratitude, and Rashnesse. For I thanke those, 
that have taught me, and will ever : but yet dare not 
thinke the scope of their labour, and enquiry, was 
to envy their posterity what they also could adde 
and find out. 20 



12. Fi : relicta 



Schell., Goll. : relictum 



Cet. : relicta 



tiam, judicium, unice praeter ceteros et admiror et suspicio. Sed Togo, tie quis 
me idcirco vel ingratiludinis, vel temeritatis dam.net. Nam et habendum ego illis 
maximam gratiam semper duxi, qui quod et solertia potuerunt exculpere, non 
inviderunt nobis suis posteris, et si quo lapsi sunt loco, ignoscendum humanae 
infirmitati in culpa communi. Porro de scriptis magnorum authorum extimare 
multo est Uteris conducibilius , quam authoritate sola acquiescere et fide semper 
aliena accipere omnia : absint modo judicandi et pronunciandi pestes, livor, 
acerbitas, praecipitatio, impudentia, et dicacitas scurrilis. Neque enim ejfoeta 
est jam vel exhausta Nathra, ut nihil prioribus annis simile pariat ; eadem est 
semper sui similis : nee rare ianquam collectis viribus pollentior, ac potenlior : 
qualem nunc esse credi par est robore adjutam et confirmatam, quod sensim 
per tot secula accrevit. Quantum enim ad disciplinas percipiendas omnes adi- 
tum nobis inventa superiorum seculorum aperiunt, et experientia tam diuturna2 
nt appareat posse nos, si modo applicaremus eodem animum, melius in univer- 
sum pronunciare de rebus vitae ac naturae, quam Aristotelem, Platonem, aut 
quemquam antiquorum : videlicet post tam longam maximarum et abditarum 
recum observationera, quae novae illis ac recentes admirationem raagis parie- 
bant, sui quam cognitionem adferebant. Quid Aristoteles ipse, an non superio- 
rum omnium placita convellere ausus est ? Nobis examinare saltern ac censere 
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Non mihi If I erre, pardon me : Nulla ars simnl et inventa 

est, et absolata. I doe not desire to be equall to 
those that went before ; but to have my reason exa- 
mined with theirs, and so much faith to be given 
them, or me, as those shall evict. I am neither Aa- 5 
thor, or Fautor of any sect. I will have no man ad- 
dict himselfe. to me ; but if I have anything right, 
defend it as Truth's, not mine (save as it conduceth 
to a common good . It profits not me to have any 

Sed veriiati. man fence, or fight for me, to flourish, or take a side. 10 
Stand for Truth, and' tis enough. 

[23] Scientiae Arts that respect the mind, were ever reputed 

nobler, then thos e that serve the body, though wee 
lesse can be without them : As Tillage, Spinning, 

2. Schell. Goll. : cedendum 10. Giff. Morleg : take my side 

nefas erit ? praesertim quod, ut Seneca sapienter dicit, qui ante nos ista move- 
runt, non domini nostri, sed duces sunt. Patet omnibus Veritas, nondum est oc- 
cupata. Multum ex ilia etiam futuris lelictum est. Neque vero ipse aequari me 
antiquis illis postulo, sed rationes eorum comparari cum meis : ut tantum mihi 
habeatur fidei, quantum ratio mea evicerit, ubi paria fuerint argumentorum mo- 
menta, impudentiae foret recusare, quominus prisci illi mihi et cuivis recentio- 
rum scriptorum anteponuntur, id est, tam longo experimento comprobati novis 
et incognitis adhuc. Equidem ut de me uno loquar, nolim quemquam se mihi 
addicere : nee autor unquam Sectae, nee suasor ero, etiamsi in mea verba juran- 
dum sit. Si quid vobis, o Amici, recte videbor admonere, tuemini illud, quia 
verum, non quia meum : id et vobis et in commune studiis omnibus conducet. 
Nam pro me digladiari nee proderit mihi, et oberit vobis ob dissensiones et 
partes : veritatis sectatores ubicumque earn esse putabitis, ab ilia state; me vero 
seu viventem adhuc, sen fato jam defunctum relinquite meo judici, cui uni 
conscientia mea satis factura est. Nee dubito, quin ipse sim in his quae attuli, 
saepenumero falsus, videlicet qui lapses esse illos contendo, cum quibus ego 
nee ingenio, nee studio, neque usu et cognitione rerum ulla ex parte sum com- 
parandus. Sed quamadmodum Aristoteles pro inventis a se reposcebat gratiam, 
veniam vero pro omissis : ita ego voluntatem meam oro, consulatis boni, erratis 
autem in novo duntaxat inveuto faciles benignique ignoscatis. Nulla ars simul 
et inventa est, et absoluta. Si quis haec mea et expolire dignabitur rudia, et 
explere defecta, fortasse efficietur id, quod cum fructu aliquojuvet cognosci. 

23 ViVES, De Causis corruptarum Artiura Librr Primus (Opera, i, 326). Et 
quamadmodum videmus in vita contingere, ut homines perfuncti.domesticis et 
necessariis negotiis applicent animum ad aliquid altius ac liberalius cognoscen- 
dum, ita artibus, quae praesenti atque urgenti necessitati opem ferrent rite 
inventis ac constitutis, visum est humano ingenio sensim ad pulchriora sese 



Non vulgi sunt. 



[24] Honesta 
Ambitio. 
(P. 90). 
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Weaving, Building, etc., without which, wee could 
scarce sustaine life a day. But these were the works 
of every hand ; the other of the braine only, and 
those the most generous, and »©9t exalted wits, and 
spirits that cannot rest, or acquiesce. The mind of 
man is still fed with labour : Opere pascitur. 

There is a more secret Caase : and the power ot 
liberall studies lyes more hid then that it can bee 
wrought out by profane wits. It is not every mans 
way .to hit. There are men (I confess) that set the 
Caract and Value upon things, as they love them ; 
but science is not every man's Mistresse. It is as 
great a spite to be praised in the wrong place, and 
by a wrong person, as can be done to a noble na- 
ture . 

If divers men seek Fame, or Honour, by divers 
wayes ; so both bee honest, neither is to be blam'd ; 
but they that seek Immortalitg , are not onely wor- 
thy of leave, but. of praise. 



10 



15 



19. Whall., Giff., Cunn., Mori., Scheli. . love 



attollere. Nescit animi nostri vigor quiescere : opere, ut inquit ille, pascitur. 
Turn Mathematice et philosophia naturalis quaesita, et civitates constitutae, et 
leges datae, quae tametsi vitae magnopere possunt, tamen non illis necessita- 
tibus consulunt, quibus terrae fossio, aratio, repastinatio, et alia quae operibus 
rusticis exercentur : neu vellenda lana, et nenda, et texenda, aut aedificia cons- 
truenda, quis sine vita ne diem quidem unum posset propagari. Et quo quaque 
aries altiores res, minusqae praesenti, et diurno corporis usui necessarias spec- 
tabant, hoc praestantiores habebantur, eorumque professores digniores sapien- 
tiae nomine : videlicet hominum consensu id declarante, excellentiora esse 
quaecumque ad animum pertinerent quant quae ad corpus : et hoc naturali qua- 
dam informatione in humanis pectoribus inaedificatum expressumque... (p. 327) 
Galenus medicus hac utitur sectione artium, ut alias dicat contemptibiles uti- 
lesque, quae corporis lahoribus et manibus exercentur... alias honestas et homine 
libero dignas, de quo genere primam facit Medicinam : hoc condonandum amori 
professionis, et tanquam pietati in nutricem bene meritam. 

24. Plinics Junior, Epist. IX, 19. Omnes ego, qui magnum aliquod memo- 
randumque fecerunt, non modo venia, veruni etiam laude dignissimos judico, si 

immortalitatem, quam meruere, sectantur Meo quidem judicio neuter cul- 

pandus, quorum uterque ad gloriam pari citpiditaie, diverso itinere, coniendit : 
alter, dum expetit debitos titulos ; alter dum mavult videri contempsisse. 
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[25] Maritus 
improbus. 



[26] Afflictio pia 
magistra, 

[27] Deploratis 

facilis descensus 

Auerni. 



The Dwell 
take all. 

[28] Mgidius cursu 
saperat. 

[29] Prodigo 
nnmmi nauci. 



[30] Munda et 
sordida. 



[31] Debitum 
deploratum. 

[32] Latro 

sesquipedalis. 

With a great.bellg. 

Comes de 

Schortenhien. 



[33] Calumniae 
fructus. 



Hee hath a delicate Wife, a faire fortune, and 
family to goe to and be welcome ; yet hee had rather 
be drunke with mine Host, and the Fidlers of such a 
Towns, then goe home. 

Affliction teacheth a wicked person sometinjie to 5 
pray : Prosperity never. 

Many might goe to heaven with halfe the labour 
they goe to hell, if. they would venture tTieir indus- 
try the right way : But " The divell take all " 1 
(quoth he) that was choak'd in the Mill-dam, with 10 
his four last words in his mouth. 

A Cripple in the way out-travels a Footman, or a 
Post out of the way. 

Bags of money to a prodigall person, are the same 
that Cherry-stones are with some boyes, and so 15 
throwne away. 

A woman, the more curious she is about her 
face, is commonly the more carelesse about her 
hoqse. 

Of this Spilt water, there is yi little to bee gathered. 20 
up : it is a desperate debt . 

The Theife that had a longing at the Gallows to 
commit one Robbery more, before hee was hanged. 

And like the German Lord, when 'hee went out 
of Newgate into the Cart; tooke order to have his 25 
Arms set up in his last Herborough : said he was 
taken, and committed upon suspicion of Treason ; 
no witnesse appearing against him : but the Judges 
intertain'd him most civilly, discours'd with him, 
offer'd him the court' sie of the racke ; but he 30 
confessed, &c. 

I am beholden to Calumny, that shee hath so 
endeavour'd and taken paines to belye mee . It shall 
make mee set a surer Guard on my selfe, and keepe 
a better watch upon my Actions. 35 



28. Bacon, DeAugmentis Scientiarura. Liber Secundus. (Ed .Spedding, 1, 486.) 
Clixudus in via antecedit cuisorem extra viam. (See also Novum Organum. 
Aphorisms. LXI, Spedd IV, 62.) 
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[34] Iifiperlinens. 



[35] Bellum 
scribentium. 



[36] Differentia 
inter 



A tedious person is one a man would leap a stee- 
ple from ; gallop down any steepe Hill to avoid him ; 
forsake his meat, sleepe, nature it selfe, with all 
her benefits, to shun him. A meere Impertinent ; 
one that touch'd neither heaven nor earth in his dis- 5 
course. Hee open'd an entry into a faire roome, 
but shut it againe presently. I spake to him of Gar- 
licke, he answered Asparagus ; consulted him of 
marriage, hee tells mee of hanging ; as if they went 
by one, and the same Destiny. , .^10 

What a sight it is to see Writers committed toge- \ 
ther by the eares, for Ceremonies, Syllables, Points, 
Colons, Comma's, Hyphens, and the like '? fighting as 
for their fires, and their Altars ; and angry that 
none are frighted at their noyses, and loud brayings 15 
under their asses' skins ? 

There is hope of getting a fortune without digging 
in these quarries. Sed meliore {in omne) ingeniq ani- 
moque quam fortuna, sum usas. 

" Pingue solum lassat ; sed juvat ipse labor " 20 



Doctos et seiolos. Wits made out their severall expeditions then, 
for the discovery of Truth, to find out great and pro- 
fitable knowledges ; had their several instruments 
for the disquisition of Arts. Now there are certain 
Scioli or smatterers, that are busie in the skirts, and 25 ' 
outsides of Learning, and have scarce anything of 
solide literature to commend them . They may have 
some edging, or trimming of a Scholler, a welt, or 
so : but it is no more. 

Imposture is a specious thing, yet never worse, 30 
then when it faines to be best, and to none disco- 
ver'd sooner, then the simplest. For Truth and 



(P. 91). 



[37] Impostoram 
facus 



36. Martialis, Epigrammata, I, cvii. 



Saepe mihi dicis. T.iici Glarissimc Juli, 

« Scribe aliquid Jiingiiuni . dt'sidiosus homo es »... 
In steriles noluut campos jugu ferre juvenci : 

Pingue solum lassat, sedjuuat ipse labor. 
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138] Icunculoram 
motio. 



[39] Principes, 
et Administri. 



[40] Scitum 
Hispanieum. 



[41] Non nova res 
livor. 



Goodnesse are plaine, and open ; but Imposture is 
ever asham'd of the light. 

A puppet-play must be shadow'd, and seene in 
the darke ; For draw the Curtaine, Et sordet gesti- 
culatio. 5 

There is a great difference in the understanding 
of some Princes, as in the quality of their Ministers 
about them. Some would dresse their Masters in 
gold, pearle, and all true Jewels of Majesty ; Others 
furnish them with feathers, bel/es, and ribbands ; 10 
and are therefore esteemed the fitter servants. But 
they are ever good men, that must make good the 
times ; if the men be naught, the times will be 
such. Finis exspectandas est in unoquoque homiham ; 
animali, ad mutationem promptissimo. 15 

It is a quick saying with the Spaniards : Artes 
inter hoeredes non dividi. Yet these have inherited 
their fathers' lying, and they brag of it. Hee is a 
narrow-minded man that affects a Triumph in any 
glorious study ; but to triumph in a lye, and a lye 20 
themselves have forg'd, is frontlesse. Folly often 
goes beyond her bounds ; but Impudence knowes 
none. 

Envy is no new thing, nor was it borne onely in 
our times. The ages past have brought it forth, and 25 
the comming Ages will. So long as there are men 
fit for it, quorum odium oirtute relicta placet, it 
will never be wanting. It is a barbarous envy, to 
take from those mens vertues, which because thou 
canst not arrive at, thou impotently despairest to 30 
imitate. Is it a crime in me that I know that, which 
others had not yet knowne but from me ? or that I 
am the Author of many things, which never would 
have come in thy thought, but that I taught them ? 
It is a new, but a foolish way you have found out, 35 



38. Bacon, De Augmentis Scieiitiarum. Liber I. (Ed. Spedding, I, 479) 

Neque enim puparum ludum quisquam magnopere mirabitur, qui pone aalea 
caput inserens orgatia quibus moventnr et fdamenta cernit. 
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[42) Nilgralitts 
protervo libra. 



Jam literae 
sordent. 



Pastus hodierni 
ingenii. 



(P. 921. 



Sed seculi morbus. 



that whom you cannot equall, or come neere in 
doing, you would destroy, or ruine with evill spea- 
king: As if you had bound both your wits, and 
natures prentises to slander, and then came forth 
the best Artificers, when you could forme the fou- 5 
lest calumnies. 

Indeed, nothing is of more credit, or request 
now, then a petulant paper, or scoffing verses ; and 
it is but convenient to the times and manners we 
live with ; to have then the worst writings, and 10 
studies flourish when the best begin to be despis'd. 
Ill arts begin, where good end. 

The time was, when men would learne, and 
study good things ; not envie those that had them. 
Then men were had in price for learning : now, 15 
letters onely make men vile. Hee is upbraidingly 
call'd a Poet, as if it were a contemptible Nick- 
name. But the Professors (indeed) have made the 
learning cheape. Rayling, and tinckling Rimers, 
whose writings the vulgar more greedily reade ; 20 
as being taken with the scurrility, and petulancie 
of such wits. Hee shall not have a Reader now, un- 
lessehe jeere and lye. It is the food ofmensnatu- ^'^ 
res : the diet of the times ! Gallants cannot sleepe 
else. The Writer must lye and the gentle Reader 25 
rests happy, to heare the worthiest workes mis- 
interpreted ; the clearest actions obscured : the 
innocent' st life traduc'd. And in such a licence of 
lying, a field so fruitfull of slanders, how can there 
be matter wanting to his laughter ? Hence comes 30 
the Epidemicall Infection ; for how can they 
escape the contagion of the Writings, whom the 
virulency of the calumnies hath not stav'd off from 
reading ? 

Nothing doth more invite a greedy Reader then an 35 
unlook' d-for su&/ecf. And what more unlook'd-for, 
then to see a person of an unblam'd life made ridi- y-' 
culous, or odious, by the Artifice of lying? but it 
is the disease of the Age : and no wonder if the 

2 
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[43] Alastoris 
iiialilia. 



[44] Mali Choragi 
fuere. y. 



[45] Heare-say 
Neives. 



[46] Lingua 
sapientiSf 



world, growing old, begin to be infirme : Old Age 
itselfe is a disease. It is long since the sick world 
began to doate, and talke idly : Would she had but 
doated still, but her dotage is now broke forth into 
a madnesse, and become a meere phrency. 5 

This Alastor, who hath left nothing unsearch d, , 
or unassayl'd by his impudent, and licentious lying 
in his aguish writings (for he was in his cold qua- 
king fit all the while) : what hath he done more, then 
a troublesome base curre ? bark'd and made a 10 
noysf afarre off ; had a foole, or two to spit in his 
mouth, and cherish him -with a musty bone ? But 
they are rather enemies of my fame, then me, 
these Barkers. 

^ It is an Art' to have so much judgement, as to 15 
apparell a Lye well, to give it a good dressing ; 
that though the nakednesse would shew deform'd 
and odious, the suiting of it might draw their Rea- 
ders. Some love any Strumpet (be she never so 
shop-like, or meretricious) in good clothes. But 20 
these nature could not have form'd them better, to 
destroy their owne testimony ; and overthrow 
their calumny. 

That an elephant, in '630, came hither Ambassa- 
dour from the Great Mogull (who could both write 25 
and read) and was every day allow'd twelve cast ot 
bread, twenty Quarts of Canary sack, besides Nuts 
and Almonds the Citizens' wives sent him. That 
bee had a Spanish Boy to his Interpreter, and his 
chiefe negotiation "was, to conferre or practise 30 
with Archy, the principall fool of State, about stea- 
ling hence Windsor Castle, and carrying it away 
on his back if he can. 

A wise tongue should not be licentious, andwan- 
dring ; but mov'd and (as it were) govern'd with 35 



20. F. I . : meritorious 



Ceteri : meretricious 



46. AuLus Gellius, Noctes Alticae, I, 15. Qui sunt leves et futtiles et impor- 
tuni locutores qtiique nullo re'rum pondere inuixi verbis uvidis et lapsautibus 
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certaine raines from the heart, and bottome of the 
brest : and it was excellently said of that Philoso- 
pher ; that there was a Wall, or Parapet of teeth set 
in our mouth, to restraine the petukncy of our 
words ; that the rashnesse of talking should not 5 
only bee retarded by the guard, and watch of our 
heart ; but be fenced in, and defended by certaine 
strengths, placed in the mouth it selfe, and within 
the lips. But you shall see some, so abound with 
words, without any seasoning or taste of matter, 10 
in so profound a security, as while they are spea- 
king, for the most part they confesse to speak they 
know not what. 
Poimsquam Of the two (if either were to bee wisht) I would 

rather have a plaine downright wisdome, then- a 15 
foolish and affected eloquence. For what is so fu- 
rious, and Bet'Iem like, as a vaine sound of chosen 
and excellent words, without any subject of sen-, 
tence, or science mix'd ? 
Optanda. Whom the disease of talking still once possesseth, 20 

hee can never hold his peace, Nay, rather then hee 
will not discourse, hee will hire men to heare him. 

diffluunt, eorum orationem bene existimatum est in ore nasci, non in pectore : 
4 lingiiam aulem debere aiunt non esse liberam nee vagam, sed vinclis de peetore 
imo ac de eorde apiis moveri et quasi gubernari. Sic enim videas quosdam sca- 
tere verbis sine ullo judicii negotio cum securitate multa et profunda, ut lo- 
quentes plerumque videantur loqui sese nescire. Ulixen contra Homerus, virum 
sapienti facundia praeditum, vocem mittereait non ex ore, sed ex pectore ; quod 
scilicet non ad sonum magis babitumque vocis quam ad sententiarum penitus 
conceptarum altitudinem pertineret : petulantiaeque verborum coercendae vallum 
esse oppositum dentium luculenie dixit, ut loquendi temeritas non cordis tan- 
tum custodia atque vigilia cohibeatur, sed et quibusdam quasi excubiis in ore 

positis saepiatur M. Tullii quoque verba posui, quibus stultam et inanem 

dicendi copiam graviter et vere detestatus est : « Dummodo, inquit, hoc cons- 
tet, neque infantiam ejus qui rem norit, sed earn explicare dicendo non queat, 
neque inscieritiam illius cui res non subpetat, verba non desint, esse laudandam ; 
quorum si alteram sit optandam, malim equidemjndisertam prudentiam, quam 
stultam loquacitatemTD. Item in~libro De Oratore primo verba haec posuit : 
« Quid enim est tarn furiosum quam verborum vel optimorum atque ornatissi 
morum sonitus inanis, nulla subjecta sententia nee scientia ? » Cumprimis au- 
tem M. Cato atrocissimus hujusce vitii insectator est. Nainquein orationc quae 
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Thei sites Homeri, 
(P. 93). 



Salust. 
Hesiodus: 



And SO heard, not hearken'd unto, hee comes off 
most times like a Mountebanke, that when hee hath 
prais'd his med'cines, finds none will take them, or 
trust him. Hee is like Homers Thersites. 

' AlJ-ETposniiq , 'AxptTop.u^oi; : Speaking without 5 
iudgement, or measure. 

Loquax magls, quam facundus. 

Satis loquentiae, sapientiae parum. 

rX(i)(TiTT|(; toi Grj^aupo? ev dvOptuTtoiaiv apisro; 

<t>eiocoX^(;, ■KkEitrzTi Sk y^a.pi<i xaxa \i.kzpo^ TouaT)?. 10 

Optimus est hominis linguae thesaurus, et iagens 

Gratia, quae pai'cis mensurat singula verbis. 



Homeri Vlysses. 



Spinthari 

Epaminondas. 

Demaratus Pint. 



Ulysses in Homer, is made along-thinking man, 
before hee speaks ; and Epaminondas is celebrated 
by Spinthar, to be a man, that though he knew 15 
much, yet hee spoke but little. Demaratus, when on 
the Bench he was long silent, and said nothing ; one 
asking him, if it were folly in him, or want of lan- 
guage, he answer'd, « A foole could never hold his 



15. F.I. : Pindar... Pindari Cet. : as in F.i. 

16. F.i. F.2. Whall. Giff. Cunn. Mori: Demacatus 



Schell. Gall. : Spinthar 
Schell. Goll. : Demaratus 



inscripta est si se Caelius trib. pleb. appellasset : « Numquam, inquit, tacet, 
quern morbus tenet loquendi, tanquam veternosum bibendi atque dormiendi. 
Quod si non conveniatis, cum convocari iubet, ita est cupidus orationis, ut con- 
ducat, qui auscultet ; itaque auditis, non auscultatis, tanquam pharmacopolam : 
nam ejus verba audiuntur; verum ei se nemo committii si aeger est )>... Neque 
non merito Homerus unum ex omnibus Thersitam 'AjJieTpoeTir) et 'Axpn:6|Jtu9ov 
appellat... Eupolidis quoque versus de id genus hominibus consignatlssime fac- 
tus est : 

\ AaXeTv apiuxo;, aSuvaTtuTaxoc Xeyeiv : 

quod Sallustiiis noster imitari volen^ adscribit : " loquax, inquit, magis quam 
facundus". Quapropter flesiodus, poetarum prudentissimus, linguam non vul- 
gandam, sed recondendam esse dicit, perinde ut thesaurum... 

rX(i)(JS7)? toi flTjiaupoi; ^v avBpiiiroiatv apiuxoc, etc. 

Valerium Probum grammaticum illustrem, ex familiari ejus docto viro com- 
peri, Sallustianum illud : « Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum », brevi ante- 
quam vita decederet, sic legere coepisse, et sic a Sallustio relictum affirmasse : 
•I Satis loquentiae, sapientiae parum », quod loquentia novatori verborum Sal- 
lustio maxime congrueret; eloquentia cum Insipientia minime conveniret. 
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Vid Zeuxidispici. peace ». For too much talking is ever the Indice 

Serm. ad c e ^ 

Megabkum ofafoole. 

Plutarch. Dum tacet indoctus, poterit cordatus haberi ; 

Is morbos animi namque tacendo tegit. 

Nor is that worthy speech oiZeno the philosopher 5 
to be past over, without the note of ignorance : who 
being invited to a feast in Athens, where a great 
Princes Ambassadours were entertain'd, and was 
the onely person had said nothing at the table; 
one of them with courtesie asked him, « What 10 
shall we return from thee, Zeno, to the Prince our 
Master, if bee asks us of thee ? » « Nothing, he 
replyed, « more, but that you found an old man in 
Athens, that knew to be silent amongst his cups ».- 
It was nere a Miracle, to see an old man silent ; 
since talking is the disease of Age ; but amongst cups 
makes it fully a wonder ». 
[VI] Argute dicium. It was wittily Said upon one that was taken for 
a great and grave man, so long as he held his peace, 
« This man might have been a counsellor of Stale 20 
till he spoke : But having spoken, not the Beadle of 
the Ward ». 'E^sp-uSra Pythag. quam laiidabilis / 

Vide Apuleium. JAngiiam cohihe, prae aliis omnibus, ad deoriim exem- 

phim. Digito compesce labellum. 25 



15 



CoTj-i-i^t 



1. F.I. F. 2. Whall. Giff. Cann. : Indice 
6. Fa. F.2. Schell. Goll. : without the note 



Mori., Schell., Goll. : index 
Whall., Giff., Cunn., Mori. : with the 
note 



Pldtarchus, De recta Audiendi ratione. Ill .. Nam Epaminondam landans 
Spintharus, aiebai, non facile se cum alio rem habiiisse qui et plura nosset et 
pauciora diceret... 

Erasmus, Lingua (Ed. 1703, vol. IV, pag. 674). Silentium vero tametsi non 
semper e prudentia nascitur, tamen gravitatis ac sapientiae speciem habet. Unde 
cuidam in coiwivio silenti, non ineleganter dictum est a qaodam. Si sapiens es, 
rem stultam facis; si stultus, rem sapientem facis. Et in alium quendam. Phi- 
losophus hie videri poteral, si siluisset. Nihil enim impatientius silentii quam 
stultitia. Ita cum Z)emara/us Lacaedemoniorum rex in concessu quodam silens, 
interrogaretnr, Utrum stultitia sileret, an oh sermonis inopiam : Atqui, inqait , 
stultus tacere non potest. Huic simillimuni est, quod de Biante proditum est : 
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[48] Aciiiius There is almost no man, but hee sees clearlicr and 

quam virtuies sharper, the Vices in a speaker, then the vertues. 
And there are many, that with more ease, will find 
fault with that is spoken foolishly, then can give 
allowance to [that) wherein you are wise silently. 5 
The treasure of a fool is alwayes in his tongue (said 
the witty comick Poet) and it appeares not in any- 
thing more then in that nation ; whereof one when 

Trill. Act. 2. hee had got the inheritance of an unlucky old Grange, 

would needs sell it ; and to draw buyers, proclaira'd 10 
the vertues of it. Nothing ever thriv'd on it (saith 
he). No Owner of it, ever dyed in his bed ; some 
hung, some drown'd themselves ; some werebanish't, 
some starv'd ; the trees were all blasted ; the 



Seen 6, 



4-5. F.I. ; then can give allowance to -wherein F.2., Whall., Gijf., Cunn. 

than that can give allowance to that wherein Cornw., Schell., Mori, 

Goll. : than can give allowance to that wherein. 

qui cum in convivio quodam taceret, ac propterea tanquam insciens et inele- 
gans taxaretur a garrulo quopiam. Imo quis, inquit, natura fatuus inter vina si- 
lere possit ?. .. Scitum ^st et illud Zenonis, Athenis quidam legios orato'res accep- 
turus, quoniam sciebat eos eruditis sermonibus oblectari,' quo jucundius esset 
convivium curavit et philosophos aliquot adhiberi, qui cum inter sese vicissim 
sermonibus colloquerentur, suum quoque veluti symbolum in medium confe - 
rente, Zeno solus omnium nihil dicebat. Quodadmirantes legati,cumillum-eonii- 
ter appellassent, propinassentque, De te inquiunt, Zeno, quidnam renuntiaiitri 
sumus regi ? Et ille. Nihil, inquit, aliud, quam Athenis esse senem, qui norit 
inter pocula silere. Tribus argumentis exaggeravit silentii pertinacis miraculum, 
quod senex, cum aetas ferme sit garrulitatis malo.obnoxia : quod inter pocula, 
ubi vinum et exempla garrientium ad loquendum provocant : denique quod 
Athenis, videlicet in urbe omnium loquacissima. 
48. Plautus, Trinummus (II, 4, v. 520 sqq.). 

ST. Per deos atque homines dico, ne tu illunc agrum 

Tuum siris umquam fieri neque gnati tui : 

Ei rei argumenta dieam. PH. Audire edepol lubet. 

ST. Primum omnium olim terra quom proscinditur. 

In quincto quoque sulco moriuntur boves. . 

Post id, frumenti quom alibi messis maxumast, 

Tribus tantisilli minus redit quam opseveris .. 

Neque umquam qaisquamst, quoius ille ager fuit. 

Quin pessume ei res vorteril. Quorum fuit. 

Alii exulatum abierunt, alii emorlui. 

Alii se suspendere, en, nunc hie quoius est 

Ut ad incitast redactus. PH. Apage a me istiim ngrum 

ST. Magis apage dicas, si omnia (ex) me audieris 
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Sim . 
lib L 



Marl, 
ep. 85. 



[49] Vulgi 
expectatio. 



(P. M). 



[50] Claritas 
patris. 



Swine dyed of the Measils, the Cattell of the Mur- 
rein^ the Sheepe of the Rot : they that stood, were 
ragg'd, bare, and bald as your hand ; nothing was 
ever rear'd there ; not a Duckling, or a Goose. Hos- 
pitium fuerat calamitatis. Was not this man like to 5 
sell it ? 

Expectation of the Vulgar is more drawne, and 
"held with newnesse, then goodnesse ; we see it in 
Fencers, in Players, in Poets, in Preachers, in all, ) 
where Fame promiseth anything ; so it be new, -10 
though never so naught, and depraved, they run 
to it, and are taken. Which shews, that the only 
decay, or hurt of the best mens reputation with the 
people, is, their wits have out-liv'd the people's 
palats. They have beene too much, or too long a 15 
feast. 

Greatnesse of name in the Father, ofttimes helpcs 
not forth but o'rewhelms the Sonne : they stand too 



F.i. : patriae. 



Cunn. Goll. ; patris. 



Ceteri : patriae 



Nam fulguritae sunt {ibi) alternae arbores : 

Sues moi'iuntur angina {acri) acerrame : 

Oues scabrae sunt, tarn glabrae, en, quaw haec est manus. 

Turn autem Surorum. genus quod patientissumumst 

Homihum, nemo extat qui ibi sex mensis vixerit : 

Ita cuncti solstitiali morbo decidunt 

Hospitiumst calamitatis : quid verbis opust ? 
Quamvis malam rem quaeras, illic reperias. 

Maktialis, Epigrammata, I, 86. 

Venderet excultos coUes cum praeco facetus, 

Atque suburbani jugera pulchra soli ; 
Errat, ait, si quis Mario putat esse necesse 

Vendere : nil debet ; foenorat immo magis. 
Quae ratio est igitur? servos ubi perdidit omnes, 

Et pecus, et fructus, nou amat inde locum. 
Quis faceret pretium, nisi qui sua perdere vellet 

Omnia? Sic Mario noxius haeret ager. 

49. Seneca Major, Controversiarum, Liber IV (1). Quod miinerarii soleiit 
facere, qui ad exspectationem popiili detinendam nova paria per omnes dies dis- 
pensant, ut sit quod populum et delectet et revocet, hoc ego facio : non semel 
omnes produco ; aliquid novi semper habeat libellus, ut non tantum ^ententia- 
rum vos, sed etiam auctorum novitate soUicitet. Acrior est cupiditas ignota 
cognoscendi qiiam nota repetendi. Hoc in histiionibus, in gtadiatoribus, in 
oratoribus, de quibiis modo aliquid fama promisit, in omnibus denique rebus 
videmus accidere : ad nova homines concurriint, ad nota non veniunt. 
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nedr one another. The shadow kilis the growth ; so 
much, that wee see the Grandchild come more, 
and oftener to be heire of the first, then doth the 
second : He dies betweene ; the possession is the 
thirds. 5 

[51J Eloquentia. Eloquence is a great, and diverse thing : Nor did 
she yet favour any inan so much, as to become whol- 
ly his. Hee is happy, thai can arrive to any degree 
of her grace. Yet there are, who prove themselves 
Masters of her, and absolute Lords ; but I beleeve, 10 
they may mistake their evidence : For it is one 
thing to be eloqaent in the Schooles, or in the Hall ; 
another at the Barre, or in the Pulpit. There is a 
difference between Mooting andP/eadfng'; betweene 
Fencing and Fighting. To make Arguments in my 15 
study, and confute them is easie ; where I answere 
myselfe, not an Adversary. So, I can see whole 
volumes dispatch'd by the umbraticallDoctors on all 
sides : But draw these forth into the just lists ; let 
them appear ;sh6 dzo, and they are chang'dwith the 20 
place, like bodies bred i' the shade ; they cannot 
suffer theSunne, or a Showr'e, nor beare the open 
Ayre ; they scarce can find themselves, that they 
were wont to domineere so among their Auditors : 
but indeed I would no morechusea Rhetorician, ior 25 
reigning in a Schoole, then I would a Pilot, for ro- 
wing in a Pond. 

51. Seneca Major, Controversiarum, Liber III. Praefatio. (11). Miraris eum- 
dem non aeque bene declamare quam causas agere... Magna et varia res est 
cloqa&itia heqae adhuc ulli sic indalsit, ut tola contingeret ; satis felix est, qui 
in aliquam partem ejus receptus est. (12) Ego tamen et propriam causam videor 
posse reddere : assuevi non auditorem spectare, sed judicem ; assuevi non mihi 
respondere, sed adversaria. .. Indicabo tibi affectum meum : cum in foro dice, 
aliquid ago; cum declamo,... videor mihi in somniis lahorare. (13) Deinde res 
ipsa diversa est : totum aliud est pugnare, aliud ventilare... Agedum istos decla- 
matores produc in senatum, in forum : cum loco animum mulabunt; velut 
assuela clauso ef delicatae umbrae corpora sii6 divo stare non possunt, non imbrem 
fcrre, non solem sciunt, vix se inveniunt ; assuerunt enim suo arbitrio diserti 
esse. (14j Non est quod oratorem in hacpuerili exercitc^tione species. Quid si velis 
gubernalorerti in piscina aesiimar-e ? 
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[52] Amor 
et odium. 



[S3] Injuriae. 



[54] Benepcia. 



Love, that is igniorant, and Hatred, have almost 
the same ends : manj' foolish Lovers wish the same 
to their friends, which their enemies would : As to 
wish a friend banish't, that they might accompany 
him in eodle : or some great want that they might 5 
relieve him : or a disease, that they might sit by 
him. They make a cawsway to their courtesy by 
Injury ; as if it were not honester to do nothing, 
then to seek a way to doe good by a Mischiefe. 

Injuries doe not extinguish courtesies : they only 10 
suffer them not to appeare faire. For a man that 
doth me an injury after a courtesie, takes not away 
the courtesie, but defaces it : As he that writes 
other verses upon my verses, takes not away the 
first Letters, but hides them. 15 

Nothing is a courtesie, unless it be meant us ; 
and that friendly, and lovingly. We owe no than- 
kes to Rivers, that they carry our boats ; or winds. 



7. F.I. . countrey 
12. F.I. : Injuria . 



Schell, Goll. . courtesy 
Goll, : Injuriae 



Cet. : Country 
Ceteri: Injuria. 



52. Seneca, De Beneficiis, VI, 25. << His ingratis, et repudiantibus beneficia, 
non quia riolunt, sed ne debeant, similes sunt ex diverse nimis grati, qui ali- 
quid incommodi precari solent his quibus ohligati sunt, aliquid adversi, in quo 
affectum memorem accepti beiieficii approbent. An hoc recte faciant, et pia 
voluntate, quaeritur : quorum animus simillimus est pravo amore flagrantibus, 
qui amicae suae optant exsilium, ut desertam fugieniemque comitentur ; optant 
inopiam, ut magis desideranti donent ; optant m^orbum, ut assideant ; et quidquid 
inimicus optaret, amantes vovent. Fere idem itaque exiius est odii, et amoris 
insani. Tale quiddam et his accidit, qui amicis incommoda optant, quae detra- 
hant, et ad beneficium injuria veniunt '; quun satius sit vel cessare, quam per sce- 
liis officio locum quaerere. 

53. Seneca. De Beneficiis, VI, 5 et 6. Dedisti beneficium : injuriam postea 

fccisti : et beueficio gratia debetur^ et injuriae ultio Quomodo si qnis scrip- 

lis nostris, alios superne imprimit versus, priores literas non tollit, sed abscon- 
dit : sic beneficium superveniens injuria apperere non patitur. 

54. Seneca, De Beneficiis, VI, (7)... Itaque si huic satisfactum existimas, illo 
transeamus, an ci debetur aliquid, qui nobis invitus profuit. Hoc apertius po- 
tui dicere, nisi propositio deberet esse cpnfusior, ut distinctio statim subsequuta 
ostenderet ulrumque quaeri, an ei deberemus, qui nobis, dum non vult profuit; 
et an ci, qui dum nescit. Nam si quis coactus aliquid boni fecit, quin nos non 
obbget manifestius est, quam ut ulla in boc verba impendenda sint. Et haec 
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that they be favouring, and fill our sayles ; or meats, 
that they be nourishing. For these are, what they 
are necessarily. Horses carry us, Trees shade us ; 
but they know it not. It is true, some man may re- 
ceive a Courtesie and not know it ; but never any 5 
man received it from him, that knew it not. Many 
men have beene cured of diseases by Accidents ; 
but they were not Remedies. I myself have knowne 
one helped of an Ague by falling into a water ; ano- 
ther whip'd out of a Fever ; but no man would ever 10 
use these for med'cines. It is the mind, and not the 
event, that distinguisheth the courtesie from wrong. 
My Adversary may offend the Judge with his pri- 
de, and impertinences, and I win my cause ; but he 
meant it not to me as a Courtesie. I scap'd pirates by 15 
being ship-wrack'd ; was the wrack a benefit there- 
fore ? No : the doing of Courtesies aright, is the 
mixing of the respects for his owne sake, and for 
mine. He that doth them merely for his owne sake 
is like one that feeds his Cattell to sell them : he 20 
(P. 95). hath his horse well drest for Smithfield. 

quaestio facile expedietur, et si qua similis huic moverj potest, si toties illo 
cogitationem nostram converterimus : beneficiiim nullum est, nisi quod ad nos 
primum aliqua cogitatio defert, deinde arnica et benigna. Ilaque nee fluminibus 
gratias agiipus, quamvis aut magna navigia palianlur, et ad subvehendas copias 
largo ac perenni alveo currant, aut piscosa et amoena pinguibus arvis iiiter- 
fluant : nee quisquam Nilo beneficium debere se judical, non magis quam odium, 
si immodicus superfluxit, tardeque recessit : nee ventus beneficium' dat, licet 
lenis et secundus aspiret, nee utilis et salubris cibus. Nam qui beneficium mihi 
daturus est, debet non tantum prodesse, sed velle. Idea nee mutis animalibus 
quidquam debetur: et quam multos aestu lahorantes, ramorum opacitas texil ? 
Quid autem interest, utrum mihi qui nescit, profuerit, an qui scire non potuit? 
quum utrique velle defuerit. Quid autem interest, utrum me jubeas navl, aut 
vehiculo, aut lanceae debere beneficium : an ei qui aeque quam ista propositum 
benefaciendi nullum habuit, sed piofuit casu ? (8) Beneficium aliquis nesciens 
accipit, nemo a nesciente. Quomodo multos foriuita sanant, nee ideo remedia 
sunt, et in flumen alicui cecidisse frigore magna causa sanifatis fuit : quomodo 
quoTundam flagellis quariana discussa est, et metus repentinus animum in aliam 
curam avertendo suspectas boras fefellit : nee Ideo quidquam horum, etiamsi 
saluti fuit, salulare est : sic quidam nobis prosunt, dum nohmt, immo quia 
nolunt ; non tamen ideo illis beneficium debemus, quod perniciosa illorum con- 
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[55 1 raZorrcrum. The price of many things is farre above, what 
they are bought and sold for. Life, and Health, which 
are both inestimable, we have of the Physician ; As 
Learning and Knowledge, the true tillage of the mind, 
from our Schoolemasters. But the fees of the one and 5 
the salary of the other never answer the value of 
what we received ; but serv'd to gratifie their 
labours. / 

[56] Memoria. Memory of all the powers of the mind, is the most 

delicate and fraile ; it is the first of our faculties that 10 
Age invades. Seneca, the father, the Rhetorician, 
confesseth of himselfe, bee had a miraculous one ; 
not only to receive but to hold. I my selfe could in 
my youth, have repeated all, that ever I had made ; 



silia fortuna deflexit in melius... Beneficiiim ah injuria distinguit non eventus, 
sed animus. Adversarinsmeus dum contraiia dicit, etjudicem superbia ojfendit, 
et in unum testem de me rem demittit, causam meam erexit. Non quaero an 
pro'me erraverit, contra me voluit... (9)... Quam multas militiae morbus eri- 
puit ? Quosdam ne ad ruinam domus suae occurrerent, inimicus vadimonio 
tenuit ; ne in piraiarum manus pervenirent, quidam naafragio consecuti sunt. 
Nee his tamen beneficium debemus : quoniam extra sensum officii casus est ; 
nee inimico cujus nos lis servavit, dum vexat ac detinet. Non est beneficium, 
nisi quod a bona voluntate proficiscitui*, nisi illud agnoscit, qui dedit. Profuit 
nliquis mihi dum nescit; nihi illi debeo : profuit quumvellet nocere; imitabor 
ipsum... (12)... Multum enim interest, utrum aliquis beneficium nobis det sua 
causa, an nostra: an sua et nostra, llle qui lotus ad se spdctat, et nobis prodest, 
quia aliter sibi prodesse non potest ; eo loco miiii est, quo qui pecori suo hibcr- 
num et aestivum pabulum prospicil ; eo loco, quo qui captivos suos, ut commo- 
dius vaeneant, pascit,et opimos boves saginat ac defricat ; quo lanlsta, qui farai- 
liam suam summa cura exercet, atque ornat. Multum, ut ait Cleanthes, a 
beneficio distat negotiatio. 

55. Seneca, De Beneficiis, VI, 15. Adversus hoc respondetur, quaedam pluris 
esse, quam emuntur. Emis a medico rem inaeslimabilem, vitam ac valetudincm 
bonam ■ a bonarum artium praeceptore studia liberalia, et animi cullum. Itaque 
his non rei pretium, sed operae solvitur, quod deserviunt, quod a rebus suis avo- 
cati nobis vacant ; mercedem non meriti, sed occupati'onis suae feruni. 

56. Seneca Major, Contr., Liber I (2)... Memoria est res ex omnibus animi 
partibus maxime delicata et fragilis, in quam primam senectus incurrit. Hanc 
aliquando adeo in me floruisse, ut non tantum ad usum sufficeret, sed in mi- 
raculum usque procederet, non nego; nam et duo miUia nominum recitata quo 
erant ordine dicta reddebam et ab his, qiii ad audiendum praeceptorem me- 
cum convenerant, singulos versus a singulis datos, cum plures quam ducenii 
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and so continued, till I was past fortie ; Since, it is 
much decay'd in me. Yet I can repeate whole books 
that I have read, and Poems, of some selected 
friends which I have lik'd to charge my memory 
with. It ^as wont to be faithfull to me, but shaken 5 
with age now, and sZoa/A (which weakens the stron- 
gest abilities )j it may performe somewhat, but can- 
not promise much. By exercise it is to be made 
better, and serviceable. Whatsoever I pawn'd with 
it, while I was young, and a boy, it offers me rea- 10 
dily, and without stops : but what I trust to it now, 
or have done of later yeares, it layes up more ne- 
gligently, and oftentimes loses ; so that I receive 
mine owne (though frequently call'd for) as if it 
were new, and borrowed. Nor do I always find 15 , 
presently from it, what I doe seek ; but while I 
am doing another thing, that I labour'd for, will 
come ; And what I sought with trouble, will offer 
it selfe, when I am quiet. Now in some men I have 
found it as happy as nature, who, whatsoever they 20 
reade, or pen, they can say without bopke presen- 
tly ; as if they did then write in their mind. And it 

1. F.I. F.2. Cunn. Schell. GoU. : what I do seek Whall. Giff. Mori. : what I seek 

efficerentur, ab ultimo incipiens ad primum usque recitabam. (3} Nee ad com- 
plectenda tanium quae vellem velox mihi erat memoria, sed etiam ad contlnenda 
quae acceperat solebat bonae esse fidei. Nunc el aetate quassata et longa desidia, 
quae juvenilem quoque animum dissolv.it, eo perducta est, ut, etiamsi potest ali- 
quid praestare, nan possit promittere. Diu ab ilia nihil repetivi; nunc quia ju- 
betis, quid possit experiar et illam, omni cura scrutabor. Ex parte enim bene 
spero : nam quaecumque apud illam aut paer aut juvenis deposui, quasi recentia 
aut modo audita sine cunclatione profert ; at si qua illi intra proximos annos 
commisi sic perdidit et amisit,ut, etiamsi saepius ingerantur,tolienstamen tarn- 
quani nova audiam .. .(5) Sententias fortasse pluribus locis ponam in una con- 
troversia dictas : non enim dum quaero aliquid invenio semper; saepe quod 
quaerenti non comparuit aliud agenti praesto est; quaedam vero, quae obser- 
vantia mihi et ex aliqua parte se ostendentia non possum occupare. eddem securo 
et reposito animo subito emergunt ; aliquando etia'm seriaixi rem agenti et occu- 

pato sententia diu frustra quaesita intempestive molesta est (17)... Memoria 

ei (P. Latroni) natura quidem felix, plurimum tamen arte adjuta : nunquam 
ille quae dicturus erat ediscendi causa relegabat; edidicerat ilia, cum scripserat. 
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[57] Comit. 
suffragia. 



[58] Stare a 
partibus. 



[59] Deus in 
creaturis. 



is more a wonder in such, as have a swift style, 
for their memories are commonly slowest ; such 
as torture their writings ; and go into councell for 
every word, must needs fixe somewhat, and make 
it their owne at last, though but through their owne 5 
vexation. 

Suffrages in Parliament are numbred, not wei- 
gh'd ; nor can it bee otherwise in those publike 
Councels, where nothing is sounequall, as the equa- 
lity ; for there, how odde soever mens braines or 10 
wisdomes are, their power is alwayes even, and 
the same. 

Some actions, be they never so beautifull, and 
generous, are often .obscur'd by base, and vile mis- 
constructions ; either out of envy, or ill-nature, that 15 
judgeth of others, as of itselfe. Nay, the times are so 
wholly growne, to be either partiall or malitious ; 
that if bee be a friend, all sits well about him ; his 
very vices shall be vertues : if an enemy, or of the 
contrary /ac/!on ; nothing is good, or tolerable' in 20 
him ; insomuch, that we care not to discredit, and 
shame our judgments, to sooth our passions. 

Man is read in his face ; God in his creatures ; 
not as the Philosopher, the creature of glory reads 
him ; But, as the Divine, the servant of humility ; 25 
yet even bee must take care not to bee too curious. 
For to utter Truth of God (but as he tbinkes onely) 



Id eo magis in illo mirabile videri potest, quod non lente et anxie, sed eodem 
paene quo dicebat impetu scribebat. (18) Illi qui scripta sua torquent, qui de 
singulis verbis in consilium eunt, necesse est quae totiens animo suo admovent 
novissime afftgant; at quorumcumque stilus velox est, tardior memoria est. In 
illo non tantum naturalis memoriae felicitas erat, sed ars summa et ad compre- 
hendenda quae tenere debebat et ad custodienda, adeo nt omnes declamationes 
suas, quascumque dixerat, teneret etiam ; itaque supervacuos sibi fecerat codi- 
ces ; aiebat se in animo scribere. 

57. Plinius JunioK, Epistolae II, 12, 5... Sed lioc pluribus visum est. Nume- 
rantur enim sententiae, non ponderantur ; nee aliad in publico consilio potest 
fieri, in quo nihil est tarn inaequale quam aequalitas ipsa. Nam cum sit impar 
prudentia, par omnium jus est. 
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maybe dangerous, who is best knowne, by our not 
knowing. Some things of him, so much as hee 
hath revealed, or commanded, it is not only 
lawful!, but necessary for us to know : for therein 
our ignorance was the first cause of our wicked- 5 
nesse. 
160] Veritas Truth is mans proper good, and the onely immor- 

tall thing, was given to our mortality to use. iNo 
good Christian, or Ethnick, if he be honest, can 
(P. 96). misse it ; no Statesman, or Patriot should. For ID 

without truth all the Actions of mankind are craft, 
I malice, or what you will, rather then Wisdome. 
Homer sayes he hates him worse then hell-mouth,, 
that utters one thing with his tongue and keepes 



59-60. Justus Lipsius, Politicorum sive Civilis Doctrinae Libri sex. (Opera 
omnia, II, 46.) Huic duos Rectores tribuo. Prudentiam et Virtutem, illam ex 
plurium mente : sed et banc ex mea. Quia civem vere honum nullum arbitror, 
nisi et vinim. Sine virtute, Calliditas ea fit et Malitia, et quidlibet potius quam 
Prudentia... Igitur de Virtute jure praemittara, quae 

Proprium hominis bonum. 

(Tacit., IV, Histor.) 

Cetera humana pereunt... . 

Hoc unum conlingit immortale mortali. 

(Sen., Epist., XCIX ) 

Nee plura addam : 

Quia de Deo etiam oera dicere periculosum est : 

(Cyprian., in Symb.) 
Qui melius scitur nesciendo. 

lAuGUST., lib. II, de Ord.) 

Haec talia non fas solum, sed necesse tibi scire : quia revera 

... primae scelerum caussae mortalibus aegris. 
Naturam nescire Deum. 

(SiLIUS, IV.) 

Sed scire temperanter. Quoniam et hoc verum Sauctius ac reverentius esse, de 
actis deorum credere quam scire. 

(Tacit., in Germ.) 
HoMERi Ilias, IX, 313-314. 

'EjQpbz Y5tp [Jio' xetvoi; 6fjia)? 'AtSao TijXT)(nv 
i S? j(^' Exepov [ji£v x2'j9^ Evi (fpzdlv, aXXo oe eiitin. 

{Inimicus enim mihi ille cieque^atque Inferni portae. 
Qui aliud quidem occuliat in animo, aliad vera dicit.) 
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another in his brest. Which high expression was 
grounded on divine Reason. For a lying mouth is a 
stinking pit, and murthers with the contagion it 
venteth. Beside, nothing is lasting that is fain'd ; it 
will have another face then it had, ere long : As 5 
Euripides saith, « No lie ever growes old. » 
[6d] Nullum vitium It is strange, there should be no vice without his 
sine pa rociiuo. patronage, that (when wee have no other excuse) 
we will say, wee love it, wee cannot forsake it : as 
if that made it not more a fault. Wee cannot, because 10 
wee think wee cannot : and wee love it, because 
wee will defend it. Wee will rather excuse it, then 
be rid of it. That wee cannot, is pretended ; but 
that wee will not, is the true reason. How many 
have I knowne, that would not have their vices 15 
hid ? Nay, and, to bee noted, live like Ari/fpodes, to 
others in the same Citie ; never see the Sunne rise, 
or set, in so many yeares : but be as they were 

■61. Seneca, Epist. ad Lucilium. CXKII. Ntdlum est vitium sine patrociido ; 
nulli non iuitium verecundum est et exorabile ; sed ad hoc latius funditur... 
Scis, quare non possiimas ista ? quia, nos posse, non credimus. Imo mehercules, 
aliud est in re! Vitia nostra, quia amamus, defendimus; et malumus excusare 
ilia, quam excatere. Satis natura homini dedit roboris, si illo utamur, si vires 
nostras coUigamus, ac totas pro nobis, certe non contra nos, concitemus. Nolle 
in causa est ; non posse praetenditur. 

Idem, Ibidem. (Antea)... Sunt qui officia lucis noctisque perverterint nee ante 
diducant oculos hesterna graves crapula, quum appetere nox coepit. Qualis 
illorum conditio dieitur, quos natura, ut ait Virgilius, sedibus nostris subditos 
( e contrario posuit, 

Nosque ubi piimus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
lUic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper : 

talis horum coutraria omnibus, non regio, sed vita est. Sunt quidam in eadem 
urbe Antipodes, qui, ut M. Cato ait, « nee orientem unquam solem viderunt, 
nee occidentem )>, Hos tu existimas scire, quemadmodum vivendum sit, qui 
nesciunt quando ? Et hi mortem timent, in quam se vlvi condiderunt; tarn in- 
fausti, quam nocturnae aves sunt I Licet in vino uuguentoqufe tenebras suas 
exigant ; licet epulis, et quidem in multa fercula discretis totum perversae vigi- 
liae tempus educant; non convivantur, sed justa sibi faciunt... Post prandium 
aut caenam bibere, vulgare est ; Aoc patres familiae rustici faciunt, et verae vo- 
luptalis ignari... Quum inslituerunt omnia contra naturae consuetudinem velle, 
novissime in totum ab ilia desciscunt... Non oportet id facere, quod populus; 
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watching a Corps by Torch-light ; would not sinne 
the common way : but held that a kind of Rasiicity ; 
they would doe it new, or contrary, for the infamy ? 
They were ambitious of living backward ; and at 
last arrived at that, as they would love nothing 5 
but the vices, not the vitious customs. It was impos- 
sible to reforme these , natures ; they were dry'd, 
and hardned in their ill. They may say, they 
desir'd to leave it, but doe not trust them ; and 
they may thinke they desir'd it, but they may lye 10 
for all tha^ ; they are a little angry with their 
follies, now and then ; marry they come into grace 
with them againe quickly. They will confesse, 
they are offended with their manner of living : 
like enough, who is not ? When they can put me 15 
in security, that they are more then offended ; that 
they hate it : then I'le hearken to them ; and, per- 
haps, beleeve them : But many now-a-dayes, love 
and hate their ill together. . 
[62] De vere I doe heare them say often : Some men are not 20 

argutis. witty; because they are not everywhere witty ; then 

which nothing is more foolish. If an eye or a nose 
bee an excellent part in the face, (should we) there- 



res sordida est, trita ac vulgari via vivere. Dies publicus relinquatur ; proprium 
nobis ac peculiare mane fiat. 

Idem, Ibid. CXII... « Hie de quo scribis et mandas non habet vires. Indulsit 
vitiis : simul et emarcuit et indnruit. Non potest recipere rationent, non potest 
nutrire. At cupit ipse. Noli credere ; non dico ilium mentiri tibi : patat se cupere. 
Storaachum illi fecit luxuria : cito tamen eum ilia redebit in gratiam. Sed dicit 
se offendi vita sua. Non negaverim : quis non offenditur ? Homines vitam suam 
et amant simul et oderunt. Nunc itaque de illo feremus sententiam, qunm fidem 
nobis fecerit invisam jam sibi esse tuxuriam. NuncilHs male convenit. 

62. QuiNTiLiANUS, De Institutione oratorla. Liber II, v, 11. Nam sermo rec- 
tus, et secundum naturam enuntiatus, nihil habere ex ingenio videtur ; ilia vera, 
quae utcumque deflexa sunt, tamquam exquisitiora mirawiur, non aliter quam 
distortis, et quocumque modo prodigiosis corporibus apud quosdam majus est pre- 
tium, quam lis, quae nihil ex communi habitu boni perdiderunt, atque etiam 
qui specie capiuntur, vulsisque levatisque, et inustas comas acu comentibus, et 
non suo colore nitidis, plus, esse formae putant, quam possit tribuere incorrnpta 
natura, ut pulchritude corporis venire videaturex mails moribus. 
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fore be all eye or nose ? I thinke the eye-brow, the 
forehead, the cheeke, chyn, lip, or any part else, 
are as necessary, andnaturall in the place. But now 
nothing is good that is naturall : Right and natu- 
rall language seeme to have least of the wit 5 
in it ; That which is writh'd and tortur'd, 
is counted the more exquisite. Cloath of Bod- 
kin, or Tissue, must be imbroidered ; as if no face 
were faire, that were not pouldred, or painted ! No 
beauty to be had, but in wresting, and writhing our 10 
owne tongue ? Nothing is fashionable, till it bee 
deform'd ; and this is to write like a Gentleman. All 
, must bee as affected, and preposterous as our Gal- 
lants cloathes, sweet-bags, and night-dressings : in 
which you would thinke our men lay in ; like 15 
Ladies, it is so curious . 
[631 Censura Nothing in our age, I have observ'd, is more pre- 

depoetis. posterous then the 7-umii;i3 Judgements upon Poe- 

try, and Poets ; when wee shall heare those things, 
commended, and cry'd up for the best writings, 20 
which a man would scarce vouchsafe, to wrap any 
wholsome drug in ; bee would -never light his 
Tobacco with them. And those men almost nam'd for 
Miracles, who yet are so vile, that if man should goe 
(P. 97). about, to examine, and correct them, hee must 25 

make all they have done, but one blot. Their good 
is so intangled with their bad, as forcibly one 
must draw on the others death with it. A sponge 
dipped in inke will doe all : 

Mart. 1. 4. <( Comitetar Panica libriim 30 

Epig. 10. Spongia. » 

1. F.l. etc. : therefore be all eye Pers. Conj. : (should we) therefore 

63. Martialis, Epigrammata IV, 10. 

I puer, et caro perfer leva munus amico. 

Qui meruit nugas primus habere meas. 
Gurre, sed instructus : comiteiuv Panica librum n 

Spongea : muneribus convenit ilia meis. 
Non possunt noslros mullae, Faustine, liturae 

Emendare jocos : una lilura potest.' 
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Cestius. 
Cicero. 



Heath. Taylor. 



Spencer. 



Et paulo post, 

a Non possant multae 

una litura potest. » 

Yet their vices have not hurt them : Nay, a great 
many they have profited ; for they have beene lov'd 5 
for nothing else. And this false opinion growes 
strong against the best men : if once it take root 
with the Ignorant. Cestius, in his time, was preferr'd 
to Cicero ; so farre, as the Ignorant durst. They 
learn'd him without booke, and had, him often in 10 
their mouthes : But a man cannot imagine that 
thing so foolish, or rude, but will find, and enjoy 
an Admirer; at least a Reader, or Spkctator. The 
Puppets are seene now in despight of the Players : ■ 
Heath's Epigrams, and the SkuUer's Poems have their 15 
applause, There are never wanting, that dare pre- 
ferre the worst Preachers, the worst Pleaders, the 
worst Poets : not that the better have left to write, 
or speake better, but that they that heare them 
judge worse ; Non illi pejus dicunt, sed hi corruptius 20 
judicant. Nay, if it were put to the question of the 
Water-rimers workes against Spencers ; I doubt 
not, but they would find more Suffrages ; because 
the most favour common vices, out of a Preroga- 
tive the vulgar have, to lose their judgements ; and 25 
like that which is naught. 

Poetry, in this latter Age, hath prov'd but a mean 
Mistresse, to such as have wholly addicted themsel- 
ves to her ; or ^iven their names up to her family. 
They who have but saluted her on the by ; and now 30 



27. Goll. : Poetry, in this, age, had... 



Seneca Major, Controversiarum Liber III, Praefatio, (15) Vtrum ergo 

putas hoc dicentium vitium esse an audientium ? Non illi pejus dicunt, sed hi 
corruptius judicant ^ pueri fere aut juvenes scholas frequentant ; hi non tantum 
dissertissimis viris, quos paulo ante rettuli, Cestium suum praeferunt, sed 
etiam Ciceroni praeferrent , nisi lapides timerent. Quo tamen unomodo possunt 
praeferunt : hujus enim declamationes omnes ediscunt, illius orationes non legunt 
nisi eas, quibus Cestius rescripsit. 
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and then tendred their visits, shee hath done much 
for, and advanced in the way of their owne profes- 
sions (both the Law, and the Gospel) beyond all they 
could have hoped, or done for themselves, without 
her favour. Wherein she doth emulate the judicious, 5 
but preposterous bounty of the times Grandees : who 
accumulate all they can upon the Parasite, or Fresh- 
man in their friendship ; but think an old Client, or 
honest servant, bound by his place to write, and 
starve. 10 

Indeed, the multitude commend Writers, as they 
doe Fencers ; or Wrastlers ; who if they come in 
robustiously, and put for it, with a deale of vio- 
lence, are received for the braver-fellows ; when 
many times their owne rudeness is a cause of their 15 
disgrace ; and a slight touch of their Adversary, 
gives all that boisterous force the foyle. But in these 
things, the unskilfull are naturally deceiv'd, and 
judging wholly bj' the bulke, thinke rude things 
greater than polish'd ; and scatter'd more nume- 20 
rous, then compos'd ; Nor thinke this only to be 
true in the sordid multitude, but the neater sort of 
our Gallants ; for all are the multitude, only they 
differ in cloaths, not in judgement or understan- 
ding. 25 
[6i]De Shakespeare / rememfcer, the Players have often mentioned it 
as an honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing 

QuiNTiLiANUS, De Institutione Oratoria, Liber II, xii, (1-3). Ne hoc quidem 
negaverim, sequi pleriimque hanc opinionem, ut fortius diceie videantur indocti : 
primum vitio male judicantium, qui majorem habere uim credunt ea, quae non 
habent artem ; ut effringere quam aperire, rumpere quam solvere, trahere quam 
ducere, putant robustius. Nam et gladiator, qui aimorum inscias in pugnam 
Tuit; et luctaioi; qui totius corporis nisu in id, quod semel invasit, incumbil, 
fortioT ab his vacatur; qaum interim et hie frequenter suis viribus ipse proster- 
nitur, et ilium uehemenlis impetus, excipit adversarii mollis articalus. Sed sunt 
in hac parte, quae imperitos etiam naturaliter fallant ; nam et divisio, cum 
plurimum valeat in causis, speciem virium minuit, et rudia politis majora, et 
sparsa compositis nurnerosiora, creduntur. 

64. Seneca Major, Controversiarum Liber IV, Praefatio. i7) Tanta erat illi 
velocitas orationis, ut vitium fieret. Itaque divus Augustus optime dixit : « Ha- 
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(whatsoever he penn'd) hee never blotted out line. 
My answer hath beene, would he had blotted a 
thousand. Which they thought a malevolent speech. 
I had not told posterity this, but for their ignorance, 
who chose that circumstance to commend their 5 
(P. 98). friend by, wherein he most faulted. And to justifie 

mine owne candor (for I lov'd the man, and doe 
honour his memory (on this side Idolatry) as much as 
any). Hee was (indeed) honest, and of an open, and 
free nature ; had an excellent Phantsie ; brave no- 10 
tions, and gentle expressions : wherein hee flowed 
with that facility, that sometime it was necessary 
he should be stop'd. « Snfflaminandus erat », as 
Augustus in Hat. Augustus said of Haterius, His wit was in his owne 

power ; would the rule of it had beene so too. Many 15 
times hee fell into those things, could not escape 
laughter : as when he said in the person of Caesar, 
one speaking to him ; « Caesai\ thou dost me wrong ». 
Hee replyed, « Caesar did never wrong, bat with Just 
cause ; " and such like, which were ridiculous. But 20 
hee redeemed his vices, with his vertues. There was 
ever more in him to be praysed, then to be pardon- 
ed. 

In the difference of wits, I have observed ; there 
are many notes ; And it is a little Maistrg to know 25 



[65] Ingeniorum 
discrimina. Not. 1 



lerius noster sufftaminandus est », adeo non currere, sed decurreie' videbatur. 
Nee verhoTum illi tantum copia sed etiam rerum erat ■ quotiens velles eamdem 
rem et quamdiu velles diceret, aliis totiens figuris, aliis tixactationibus, ita ut 

nee consumi posset nee regi (8) In sua potestate habebat ingenium, in aliena 

modum (10) Hoc exempto nemo erat scholasticis nee aptior nee similior ; 

sed dum nihil vult nisi culte, nisi splendide dicere, saepe incidebat in ea, quae 
derisum effugere non possent. Memini ilium, cum libertinum reum defeuderet 
cui objiciebatur, quod patroni concubinus fuisset, dixisse : « Impudicitia in 
ingenuo crimen est, in servo necessitas, in liberto officium ». Res in jocos abiit : 
« Non facis mihi officium ? », etc.... (11) Et pleraque hujus generis illis obji- 
ciebantur. Multa erant quae reprehenderes, multa quae suspiceres, cum, torren- 
tis modo, magnus quidem, sed turbidus flueret Redimebat tamen vitia viitutibus 
et per saepe plus habebat quod laudares quam cui ignosceres, sicuti in ea, in qua 
flevit, declamatione. 

65. QuiNTiLiANUs, Institutio, Liber 11, vni (1-11). Virtus praeceptoris haberi 
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them to discerne what every nature, every disposi- 
tion will beare ; For, before wee sow our land, we 
should plough it. There are no fewer formes of 
minds, then of bodies amongst us. The variety is 
incredible ; and therefore wee must search. Some 5 
are fit to make Divines, some Poets, some Lawyers, 
some Physicians ; some to be sent to the plough, and 
trades. 

There is no doctrine will doe good, where nature 
is wanting. Some wits are swelling, and high ; 10 
others low and still : Some hot and fiery ; others 
cold and dull : One must have a bridle, the other a 
spurre. 
Not. 2. There be some that are forward, and bold ; and 

these will doe every little thing easily : I meane 15 
that is hard by, and next them; which they will ut- 
ter, unretarded without any shamefastnesse. These 
never performe much, but quickly. They are, what 



solet, nee immerito, diligenter in iis, quos erudiendos susceperit, notare dis- 
crimina ingeniorum, et quo quemque natura maxime ferat, scire. Nam est in 
hoc incredibilis qiiaedam varietas, nee paueiores animorum paene, quam corpo- 
lum formae.... Ita praeceptorem eloquentiae, quum sagaciter fuerit intuitus, 
cujus ingeniura presso llmatoque genera dicendi, cujus acri, gravi, dulci, aspero, 
nitido, urbano, maxime gaudeat ; ita se commodaturum singulis, ut in eo, quo 
quisque eminet, provehatur ; quod et adjuta cura natura magis evalescat ; et qui 
in diversa ducatur, nee in his, quibus minus aptus est, satis possit efBcere, et 
ea, in quae natus videtur, deserendo faciat iiifirmiora 

Quod mihi (libera enim, vel contra receptas persuasiones, rationem seqnenti 
sententia est) in parte varum videtur. Nam proprietates ingeniorum dispicare 
prorsus necessarium est : in his quoque certum studiorum faeere deleetum nemo 
dissuaserit ; namque erit alius historiae magis idoneus, alius compositus ad ear- 
men, alius utilis studio juris, ut nonnulli rus fortasse mittendi Nam et 

omnino supervacua erat doctrina, si natura sufficeret. An si quis ingenio cor- 
ruptus ac tumidus, ut plerique sunt, inciderit, in hoc eum ire patiemur? aridum 
atque jejunum non alemus, et quasi vestiemus?... An vero clarissimus praecep- 
tor Isocrates, quem non magis hbri bene dixisse, quam diseipuli bene docuisse ' 
testantur, quurii de Ephoro atque Theopompo sic judicaret, ut alteri frenis. 
alteri calearibus opus esse dicarat; ant in illo lentiore tarditatem, aut in illo 
paene pT-aecipi/i eoncitationem adjuvandam docendo existimavit? 

QoiNTiLiANUs. Ibid. Liber I, in (2). Non dabit mihi spam bonae indolis, qui 
hoc imitandi studio- petet, ut ridaatur; nam probus quoque imprimis erit ille 
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they are on the sudden ; they show presently, like 
Graine that, scatter'd on the top of the ground, 
shoots up, but takes no root ; has a yellow blade, 
but the eare empty. They are wits of good pro- 
A wit-stand. mise at first, but there is an ingenistitiam : they 5 
stand still at sixteene, they get no higher. 
Not. 3. You have others, that labour onely to ostentation ; 

and are ever more busy about the colours, and sur- 
face of a worke, then in the matter, and foundation : 
Forthat.is hid, the other iS seene. 10 

Not- 4. Others, that in composition are nothing, but what 

lib. 11. epig. 91. is rough, and broken. Quae per salebras, altaqae 
saxa cadunt. And if it would come gently, they 
trouble it of purpose. They would not have it run 
without rubs, as if that stile were more strong 15 
and manly, that stroke the eare with a kind of une- 
vennesse. These men erre not by chance, but kno- 
wingly, and willlingly; they are like men that affect 
a fashion by themselves ; have some singularity in a 
Ruffe, Cloake, or Hat-band ; or their beards, spe- 20 
ciallj' cut to provoke beholders, and set a marke upon 

vere ingeniosus ; alioqui non pejus dijxerim tardi esse ingenil, quam mali. Pro- 
bus autem ab illo segni et jacente plurimum aberit. Hie meus, quae tradentur, 
non difficulter accipiet ; quaedam etiam interrogabit ; sequetur tamen magis 
quam praecurret. Illud ingeniorum velut praecox genus, non temere unquam 
pervenit ad frugem. Hi sunt, quiparva facile faciunt, et audacia provecti, quid- 
quid illic possunt, statim osfendunt. Possunt autem id demum, quod in proximo 
est ; verba continuant; haec veluti interrito, nulla tardati verecundia proferunt; 
non multunt praestant, sed cito ; non subest vera vis, nee penitus immissis ra- 
dicibus nititur, ut quae summo solo sparsa sunt semina, celerius se effundunt, 
et imitatae spicas herhulae inanibus aristis ante messem flavescunt. Placent 
haec annis comparata ; deinde siat profectus, admiratio decrescit. 
Martialis, Epigraramata XI, 90. 

Carmina nulla probas, molli quae limite currunt, 

Sed quae per salebras altaque saxa cadunt 

Attonitusque legis, terrai frugiferai, 

Accius et quidquid Pacuviusque vomunt. 

Seneca, Epist. ad Lucilium. CXIV. Ad compositionem transeamus. Quot 
genera tibi in hac dabo, quibus peccetur ? Quidam praefraclam et asperam 
probant ; disturbant deindustria, si quid placidius effluxit ; nolunt sitt^Salehra 
esse junctaram; virilem putant et fortem, quae aurem inaequalitate percutiat. 
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themselves. They would be reprehended, while they 
are look'd on. And this vice, one that is in authority 
with the rest, loving, delivers over to them to bee 
imitated ; so that oft-times the faults, which he fell 
into, the others seeke for. This is the danger, when 5 
vice becomes a Precedent. 

Not. 5. Others there are, that have no composition at all ; 

but a kind of tuneing, and riming fall, in what they 
write. It runs and slides, and onely makes a sound. 
Womens Poets they are call'd, as you have womens 10 

(P. 99). Taylors. 

They write a verse, as smooth, as soft, as cream, 
In which there is no torrent, nor scarce stream. 

You may sound these wits, and find the depth of 
them, with your middle finger. They are Cream- 15 
bowle, or but puddle-deepe. 

Not. 6. V Some that turne over all bookes, and are equally 

searching in all papers ; that write out of what they 
presently find or meet, without choice ; by which 
meanes it happens, that what they have discredited, 20 
and impugned in one worke, they have before, or 
after extolled the same in another/Such are all the 
Essayists, even their Master Moimtaigne. These in 
all they write, confesse still what bookes they have v 
read last ; and therein their owne folly, so much, 25 
that they bring it to the Stake raw, and undigested : 
not that the place did need it neither ; but that they 
thought themselves furnished, and would vent it. 

Not. 7. Some againe, who (after they have got authority, 

or, which is lesse, opinion, by their writings, to 30 
have read much), dare presently to faine whole 



Quorundam non est compositio, modulatio est; adeo blanditiir, et molliter labi- 

tiir Quod vides isios sequi, qui aut vellunl harham, aut intervellunt ; qui 

labra pressing tondent et abradunt, servata et submissa caetera parte ; qui lacer- 
nas coloris improbi sumunt, qui perlucentem togam ; qui nolunt facere quid- 
quam, quod hominum oculis transire liceat ; irritant illos. et in se advertunt ; 
volant vel'Teprehendi, dum conspici : talis est oratlo Maecenatis, omniumque 
aliorum, qui non casu errant, sed scientes volentesque. 
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bookes, and Authors, and lye safely. For what ne- 
ver was, will not easily be found ; not by the most 
curious . 
Not. 8. >. And some, by a cunning protestation against all 

reading, and false venditation of their owne naiu- 5 
rals, think to divert the sagacity of their Readers 
from themselves, and coole the scent of their owne 
fox-like thefts ; when yet they are so ranke, as a man 
may find whole pages together, usurp'd from one 
Authorr'Their necessities compelling them to read 10 
for present use, which could not be in many books ; 
and so come forth more ridiculously, and palpably 
guilty, then those ; who because they cannot trace, 
they yet would slander their industry. 
Not. 9. S. ^fjj ^^ijg "Wretcheder are the obstinate contemners 15 

of all helpes, and Arts ; such as presuming on their 
own Naturals (which, perhaps, are excellent), dare 
deride all diligence, and seeme to mock at the ter- 
mes, when they understand not the thinges : thin- 
king that way to get off wittily, with their Igno- 20 
ranee. These are imitated often by such, as are their 
Peeres in negligence, though they cannot be in 
nature , And they utter all ,they can thinke, with a 
■^ kind of violence, and indisposition ; unexamin'd, 
without relation, either to person, plaice, or any fit- 25 
nesse else ; and the more wilfull, and stubborne, 
they are in it, the more learned they are esteem'd 
of the multitude, through their excellent vice of 
Judgement ; Who thinke those things the stronger, 
' that have no Art ; as if to breake, were better then 30 
to open^^or to rend asunder, gentler then to loose. / 

31. F.2. Wtiall. Gift'. Cormv. Cunn. . dr to rent asunder 

QuiNTiLiANUS, De Institutione oratoria. Liber II, xi (1-3). Jam hinc ergo 

;,;j nobis inchoanda est ea pars artis, ex qua capere initium sclent, qui priora 

omiserunt : quanquam video quosdam in ipso statim limine obstaturos mihi, 

• qui nihil egere hujusmodi praeceptis eloquentiam putent ; sed, natura sua, et 

vulgari modo, et scholarum exercitatione contenti, rideant etiam diligenliam 

nostram ; exeniplo magni quoque nominis professorum, quorum aliquis, ut 
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Not. 10. It cannot but come to pass, that these men, who 

commonly seeke to doe more then enough, may 
sometimes happen on something that is good, and 
great ; but very seldome : And when it comes, it 
doth not recompence the rest of their ill. For their 5 
jests, and their sentences (which they onely, and 
ambitiously seek for) sticke out, and are more emi- 
nent ; because all is sordid, and vile about them ; 
as lights are more discern'd in a thick darknesse, 
then a faint shadow. Now because thej' speak all 10 
they can (however unfitly) , they are thought to have 
the greater copy ; Where the learned use ever elec- 
tion, and a meane ; they looke back to what they 
intended at first, and make all an even, and propor- 
tion'd bodyNThe true Artificer will not run away 15 

(P. 100). from nature, as hee were afraid of her ; or depart 

from life, and the likenesse of Truth ;^ut speak to 
the capacity of his hearers. And though his lan- 
guage differ from the vulgar somewhat ; it shall not 
fly from all humanity, with the Tamerlanes, and 20 
Tamer-chams of the late Age, which had nothing in 
them but the scenicall strutting, and furious voci- 
feration to warrant them to the ignorant gapers. 



opinor, iiiterrogatus, quid esset a)(^vi[j.a et voTjfjia, nescire se quidem, sed, si ad 
rem pertineret, esse in sua declamatione respondit. Alius percontanti, Theodo- 
reus, an Apollodoreus esset ? Ego, inquit, pai-mularius sum ; nee sane potait 
urbanius ex confessione inscitiae suae elabi : porro hi, quia et beneficio ingenii 
praestantes sunt habiti, et multa etiam memoria digna exclamaverunt, plurimos 
habent similes negligentiae suae, paucissimos naturae. Ighnr inipetu dicere se, 
et viribus uti, gloriantur ; neque enim opus esse probalione aut dispositione In 
rebus fictis, sed (cujus rei gratia plenum sit auditorium) sententiis grandibus, 

quarum optima quaeque a periculo petatur ,kii i1-12). Ne hoc quidem nega- 

verim, sequi plerumque banc opinionem, ui fortius diceie videantur indocti : 
primum vitio male judicaniium, qui majorem habere vim credunt, quae non 
habent artem ; ut ejfringere quam aperire, rumpere quam solvere, trahere quam 
ducere, putant robustius AfFert et ista res opinionem, quia libentissime homi- 
nes audiunt ea quae dicere ipsi noluissent : illud quoque alterum, quod est in 
elocutione ipsapericulum, minus vitat, conaturque perdite; undeevenil nonnnii- 
quam ut Illiquid grande inveniat, qui semper quaerit quod nimium est ; verum 
et raro evenit, et certa vitia non pensat. Propter hoc interdum videntur indocli 
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Hee knowes it is his onely Art, so to carry it, as 
none but Artificers perceive it. In the meane time 
perhaps hee is call'd barren, dull, leane, a poore 
Writer (or by what contumelious word can come 
in their cheeks), by these men, who without labour, 5 
judgement, knowledge, or almost sense, are recei- 
ved, or preferr'd before him. He gfatuktes them, 
and their fortune. An other Age, or juster men, 
will acknowledge the vertues of his studies : his 
wisdom in dividing, his subtilty, in arguing : with 10 
what strength hee doth inspire his Readers, with 
what sweetnesse hee strokes them : in inveighing, 
what sharpnesse ; in Jest, what urbanity hee uses ; 
how he doth raigne in mens affections ; how 
invade, and breake in upon them ; and makes their 15 



copiam habere majorem, quod dicunt omnia ; doctis est et electio, et modus : his 
accedit, quod a cura docendi quod intenderint, recedunt ; itaque illud quaes- 
tionum et argumentorum apud corrupta judicia frigus evitant, nihilqiie aliud, 
quam pro vel pravis voluptatibus aures assistentium permulce'aut, quaerunt. 
Senfentiae quoque ipsae, quas solas petunt, magis eminent, quum omnia circa 
illas sordida et abjecta sunt ; ut lumina, non inter umbras quemadmodum Ci- 
cero dicit, sed plane in tenebris clariora sunt ; itaque ingeniosi vocentur, ut 

libet, dum tameu constat, contumeliose sic laudari disertum Varum hi pro- 

nuntiationa quoque famam dicendi fortius quaarunt : nam at clamant ubique, 
et omnia levata, ut ipsi vocant, manu, emugiunt, multo discursu, anhalitu, 
jactatione, gastu, 'motu capitis, furentes. Jam coIUdere manus, terrae pedem in- 
ciitere, femur, pectus, frontem caedare, mire adpullatum circulum facit ; quum 
ille eruditus, ut in oratione multa submittere, variare, disponere, ita aliam in 
pronuntiando suum cuiquam eorum, quae dicat, colori accommodare' actum 
sciat ; et si quid sit perpatua observationa dignum, modastus et esse, at videri 
malit. At illi banc vim appellant, quae est potius violentia, Quum interim non 
actores modo aliquos invanias, sed quod est turpius praaceptores etiam, qui 
brevem dicendi exercitationem consecuti, omissa ratione, ut tulit impetus, pas- 
sim tumultuentur, eosque, qui plus honoris litteris tribuerunt, et ineptos, el 
jejunos, et trepidos, et infirmos, ut quodque verbum contumeliosissimum occur- 
rit, appellent. Verum illis quidem gratulemur, sine labore, sine ratione, sine 

disciplina disertis 

Idem... Ibidem. Liber II v (7 sqq)... turn, exposita causa In quam scripta 

legetur oratio, nam sic clarius, quae dicentur, intelligi poterunt, nihil otiosum 

pati, quodque in invantiona, quodque in elocutiona annotandum erit ; quae in 

.^»*5 prooemio conciliandi judicis ratio ; quae narrandi lux, brevitas, fides ; quod 

aliquando consilium, et quam occulta calliditas ; namque ea sola in hoc ars est. 
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i) Ir/norantia 
animae. 



[67] Scientia. 



minds like the thing he writes. Then in his Elocution 
to behold what word is proper : which hath orna- 
ments ; which height : what is beautifully transla- 
ted : where figures are fit»: which gentle, which 
strong to show the composition Manly. And how 5 
bee hath avoyded faint, obscure, obscene, sordid, 
humble, improper, or efifeminate Phrase ; which is 
not only prais'd of the most, but commended, (which 
is worse) especially for that it is naught. 

I know no disease of the Soule, but Ignorance ; 10 
not of the Arts and Sciences, but of it selfe ; Yet 
relating to those, it is a pernicious evill : the darkner 
of mans life : the disturber of his i?eason, and com- 
mon Confounder of Truth : with which a man goes 
groping in the darke, no otherwise, then if bee 15 
were blind. Great understandings are most wrack'd 
and troubled with it : Nay, sometimes they will 
rather choose to dye, then not to know the things 
they study for. Thinke, then, what an evill it is, and 
what good the contrary. , "" 20 

Knowledge is the action of the Soule ; and is per- 
fect without the senses, as having the seeds of all 
Science, and Vertue in its selfe ; but not without 
the service of the senses : by those Organs, the 



1. Scbell. Goll : 

2. Schell. Goll. 



and make their minds 
ornament 



quae intelligi, nisi ah artifice, non possit ; quanta deinceps in dividendo pruden- 
tia ; quam subtilis et crebra argumentatio ; qiiibus viribus inspiret, quajucun- 
ditate permulceat ; quanta in maledictis asperitas, injocis wbanitas ; ut denique 
dotninetur in ajfectibus, aique in pectora imimpat, animumque judicum simi- 
lem iis, quae dicit, efficiat. Turn in ratione eloquendi, quod verbum proprium, 
ornatum, sublime : ubi amplificatio laudanda, quae virtus ei contraria ; quid 
speciose translalum ; quae figura verborum ; quae levis et quadrata, sed virilis 
tamen compositio- Ne id quidem inutile, etiam corruptas aliquando et vitiosas 
orationes. quas tamen plerique judicorum pravitate mirentur, legi palam pueris. 
ostendique in his, quam multa impropria, obscura, tumida, humilia, sordida, 
lasciva, effeminata sint, quae non laudantur modo a plerisque, sed, quod pejus 
est, propter hoc ipsum, quod sunt prava, laudantur : nam sermo rectus, et 
secundum naturam enunciatus, nihil habere ex ingenio videtur ; ilia vero, quae 
utcumque deflexa sunt, tanquam exquisitiora miramur..... 
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Soule works : She is a perpetual Agent, prompt and 
subtile ; but often flexible, and erring ; intangling 
her selfe like a Silkeworme : but her Reason is a 
weapon with two edges, and cuts through : In her 
Indagations oft-times new Scents put her by ; and 5 
shee takes in errors into her^ by the same conduits 
she doth Truths. 
[68] Oiium Ease, and relaxation, are profitable to all studies. 

studioram. • i ■ i-i r» i i i • 

Ihe mmd is hke a Bow, the stronger by being 
unbent. But the temper in Spirits is all, when to 10 
command a mans wit ; when to favour it. I have 
known a man vehement on both sides ; that knew 
no meane, either to intermit his studies, or call 
upon them againe. When'hee hath set himselfe to 
writing, bee would joyne night to daj' ; presse upon 15 
himselfe without release, not minding it, till hee 
fainted ; and when hee left off, resolve himselfe 
into all sports, and loosenesse againe ; that it was 
almost a despaire to draw him to his bboke : But 
once got to it, hee grew stronger, and more earnest 20 
by the ease. His whole powers were renew'd : he 
would worke out of himselfe, what hee desired ; 
but with such excesse, as his study could not be 
{P. 101). rul'd ; hee knew not how to dispose his owne abili- 

ties, or husband them, hee was of that immoderate 25 
power against himselfe. Nor was hee onely a strong, 
but an absolute Speaker, and Writer : but his sub- 

68. Seneca Major, Controversiarum Liber I, Praefatio. (13) Nihil illo viio 
(Latroni) gravius, nihil suavius, nihil eloquentia sua dignius ; nemo plus inge- 
nio suo imperavit, nemo plus indulsif. In utramque partem vehementi viro 
modus deerat : nee intermittere sludium sciebat nee lepetere. (14) Cum se ad 
scTihendum concitaverat, jangebantur noctibus dies et sine intervallo gravius 
sibi instabat nee desinebat, nisi defecerat ; rursus cum se remiserat. in omncs 
lusus, in omnes joeos se resolvebat ; cum vero se silvis montibusque tradiderat, 
in silvis ac montibus natos, homines illos agrestes, laboris patientia et venandi 
solertia provocabat et in tantam perveniebat sic vivendi cupiditatem, ul vix 
posset ad priorem consueiudinem retiahi. At cum sibi injicerat manum et se 
blandienti otio abduxerat, tantis viribus incumbebal in studium, ut non iantum 
nihil perdidisse sed multum acquisisse desidio videretur. (15) Omnibus quidem 
prodesl subinde animum rclaxare ; excitatur enim otio vigor et omnis tristitia. 
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tilty did not shew itselfe ; his judgement thought 
that a ^'ice. For the ambush hurts more that is hid. 
Hee never forc'd his language, nor went out of the 
highway oi speaking ; but for some great necessity, 
or apparent profit. For hee denied Figures to be 5 
invented for ornament, but for ayde ; and still 
thought it an extreme madnesse to bend, or wrest 
that which ought to be right. 
|69| Et Stili It is no Wonder, mens eminence appeares but in 

YirgTTulh ^^^^^ °^^^ ^^^- '^^^^gils felicity left him in prose, 10 
Salusi. as Tallies forsooke him in verse. Salusts Orations 

are read in the honour of Story : yet the most elo- 
Plaio. quent Plato's speech, which he made for Socrates, 

is neither worthy or the Patron, or the Person 
defended Nay, in the same kind of Oratory, and 15 
where the matter is one, you shall have him that 
reasons stronglj, open negligently : another that 
prepares well, not fill so well : and this hap- 
pens, not onely to brains, but to bodies. One can 

14. i*". I.; worthy or the person or the... F.2. Giff. Cunn. . worthy of the 

patron or... Cormu. Schell. Goll. Mot. . worthv of... nor...; 

18. F. . .& : fit Pers. Conj. : fill 

quae continuatione pertinacis studii adducitur, feriarura hilaritate discutitur : 

nuUi tamen iiitermissio manifestius proderat (21) Nihil est iniquius his, 

qui nusquam putant esse subtilitatem, nisi ubi nihil est praeter subtilitatem ; 
et in illo cum omnes oratoriae virtutes essent, hoc fuudamentum superstructis 
tot ettantis molibus obruebatur nee deerat in illo, sed non eminebat ; et nescio 
an maximum vitiiim subtiliiatis sit nimis se ostendere. Magis nocent insidiae, 
quae latent : utilissima est dissimulata subtilitas, quae effectu apparet, habitu 

latet , (23) Et putant ilium homines liac virtute caruisse, cum ingenium qui- 

dera ejus et hac dote abundaverit? Judicium fuit strictius ; non placebai illi ora- 
tionem inflectere nee unquam recta via decedere, nisi cum hoc aut necessitas 
coegisset aut magna suasisset utilitas. (24) Schema negabat decoris causa inven- 
tum, sed subsidii, ut quod aures offensurum esset, si palam diceretur, id oblique 
et furtim subreperet ; summam quidem esse dementiam detorquere orationem, 
cui esse rectani liceret 

69. Seneca Major, Controversiarum Liber III, Praefatio. (8) Sed quaerenti 
mihi quare in declamationibus impar sibi esset, haec aiebat : « Quod in me mira- 
ris, paene omnibus evenit. Magna quoque ingenia, a quibus multum abesse me 
scio, quando plus qnam in uno eminuerunt opere ? Ciceronem eloquentia sua in 
carminibus destituit ; Vergilium ilia felicitas ingenii sui in oratione soluta reli- 
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wrastle well ; another runne well ; a third leape, or 
throw the barre ; a fourth lift, or stop a Cart going : 
Each hath his way of strength. So in other creatu- 
res ; some dogs are for the Deere, some for the wild 
Boare : some are Fox-hounds, some Otter-hounds. 5 
Nor are all horses for the Coach, or Saddle ; some 
are for the Cart, and Panniers. 
[70] De Claris / have knowne many excellent men, that would 

speake suddenly, to the admiration of their hearers ; 
who upon study, and premeditation have been for- 10 
saken by their owne wits ; and no way answered 
their fame : Their eloquence was greater, then their 
reading : and the things they uttered, better then 
those they knew. Their fortune deserved better of 
them, then their care. For men of present spirits, 15 
and of greater wits, then study, doe please more in 
the things they invent, then in those they bring. 
And I have heard some of them compell'd to speake, 
out of necessity, that have so infinitly exceeded 
themselves, as it was better, both for them, and 20 
their Auditory, that they were so surpriz'd, not 
prepar'd. Nor was it safe then to crosse them, for 
their adversary, their anger made them more elo- 
quent. Yet these men I could not but love, and 
admire, that they return'd. to their studies. They 25 



quit ; orationes Sallustii in honorem historiarum leguntur ; eloquentissimi Pla- 
tonis oratio, qaaepro Socrate scripta est, nee patrono nee reo digna est. (9) Hoc 
non ingeniis tantum sed corporibns videtis accidere, quorum vires non ad omnia 
quae viribus efficiuntur, aptae sunt : illi nemo luctando par est ; ille ad tollen- 
dam magni ponderis sarcinam praevalet ; ille, quidquid apprehendit, nonremit- 
tit, sed in proclive nitentibus vehiculis moraturas manus injicit. Ad animalia 
venio : alii ad aprum, alii ad cervum canes faciunt ; equorum non omnium, 
quamvis celerrimi sint, idonea curriculis velocitas est; quidam melius equitem 
patiuntur, quidam jugum. 

70. Seneca Major, Controversiarum Liber III, Praefatio. (1) Qaosdam diser- 
tissimos cognovi viros non respondentes famae suae cum declamarent : in foro 
maxima omnium admiratione dicentes, simul ad has domesticas exercitationes 

secesserant, desertos ah ingeniosuo (3) Non est' quod ilium, ex his, quae 

edidit, aestimetis ; sunt quidem et haec, quibus eloquentia ejus agnoscatur ; 
tamen auditus longe major erat quam lectus.,i... (4j Vir enim praesentis aiiimi 
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left not diligence (as many doe) when their rash- 
nesse prosper'd. For diligence is a great ayde, even 
to an indifferent wit ; when wee are not contented 
with' the examples of our owne Age, but would 
know the face of the former. Indeed, the more wee 5 
conferre with, the more wee profit by, if the persons 
be chosen. 
'■l^^ ^."""""^ One, though hee be excellent, and the chiefe. is not 

to bee imitated alone. For never no imitator, ever 
grew up to his Author ; likenesse is always on this 10 
side Truth : Yet there hapn'd, in my time, one 
noble Speaker, who was full of gravity in his spea- 
king. His language (where hee could spare, or pass 
by a jest) was nobly censorious. No man ever spake 
more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or suf- 15 
fer'd lesse emptinesse, lesse idlenesse, in what hee 
utterd. No member of his speech, but consisted of 
^ his owne graces. His hearers could not cough, of jf" 

looke aside from him, without losse. Hee comman- 
ded where hee spoke ; and had his Judges angry, 20 

15. F.i. Schell. Goll. . presly F.2. Cunn. : prestly Ceieri : pressly 

17. F.I, : of the own gracSs Ceteri : of his own graces 

et majoris ingenii quam studii magis plucebat in his, quae inveniebat, quam in 
his, quae atiulerat. Jam vera iratus commodius dicebat, et^ideo diligeniissime 
cavebant homines ne dicentem interpellarent. (5) Uni illi proderat excuti ; me- 
lius semper fortuna quam cura de illo merebatur. Nunquam tamen haec felicitas 

illi persuasit neglegentiam. (6) Ex tempore coacius dicere infinite se antece- 

debat : numquam non utilius erat illi deprehendi quam praeparari ; sed magis 
ilium suspiceres quod diligentiam non relinquebat, cum illi tarn bene iemeritas 
cederet. 

71. Seneca Major, Controversiarum Liber I, Praefatio. (6) Facitis autem, 
juvenes mei, rem necessariam et utilem, quod non contenti exemplis saeculi 
vestri, prloris quoque vultis cognoscere, primum quia, quo plura exempla ins- 
pecta sunt, plus in eloquentiam proficitur. Non est unus. quamvis praecipuus 
sit, imitandus, quia nunquam par fit imitator auctori Haec rei natura est : 
semper citra veritatem est similitudo. 

Ibidem, liber III, (2) Oratio ejus (Severi Cassii) erat valens, culta, ingeniosis 
plena sententiis; nemo minus passus est aliquid in actione sua otiosi esse ; nulla 
pars erat, quae non sua virtute staret, nihil in quo auditor sine damno aliud 
ageret; omnia intenta, aliquid petentia ; nemo magis in sua potestate habuit 
audientium affectus. Varum est, quod de illo dixit Gallio noster : « Cum dice- 
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(P. 102), 



[72] Scriptorum 
catalogus. 



Sir Thomas 

Moore. Sir Thomas 

Wiat. Hen. . 

Earle of Surrey. 

Sir Thomas Cha- 

loiier. 
Sir Thomas Smith. 
Sir Thomas Eliot. 

B. Gardiner. 
Sir Nicolas Bacon, 

L. K. 

Sir Philip Sydney. 

Mr. Richard 

Hooker. 
Rob. Earle of 
Essex. 
SirWalter Raleigh. 
Sir Henry Savile. 
Sir Edwin Sands. 
Sir Thomas Eger- 

ton. L. C. 

Sir Francis Bacon 

L. C. 



[73] De augmentis 
Scientiarum. 



and pleased at his devotion. No man had their 
affections more in his power. The feare of every . 
man that heard him, was, lest hee should make an 
end. 

Cicero is said to bee the only wit, that the people of 
Rome had equall'd to their Empfre. Ingenium par im- 
perio. We have had many, and in their severall Ages 
(to take in but the former Seculum] Sir Thomas. 
Moore, the elder Wiat, Henry, Earle of Surrey ; Cha- 5 
loner. Smith, Eliot, B. Gardiner, were for their times 
admirable ; and the more, because they began Elo- 
quence with us. Sir Nico : Bacon was singular, and 
almost alone, in the beginning of Queene Elizabeths 
times. Sir Philip Sydney, and Mr. Hooker (in diffe- 10 
rent matter) grew great Masters of wit, and langua- 
ge ; and in whom all vigour of Invention, and strength 
of judgement met. The Earle of Essex, noble and 
high ; and sir Walter Rawleigh, notto be contemn'd, 
either for judgement, or stile. Sir Henry Savile, 15 
grave, and truly letter'd : Sir Edwin Sandes, excel- 
lent in both : Lo : Egerton, the Chancellor, a grave, 
and great Orator ; and best when hee was provok'd. 
But his learned, and able (though unfortunate) Suc- 
cessor is he, who hath fill'd up all numbers ; and 20 
perform'd that in our tongue, which may be com- 
par'd, or preferr'd, either to insolent Greece, or 
haughty Rome. In short, within his view, and about 
his times, were all the wits borne, that could ho- 
nour a language, or helpe study. Now things daily 25 
fall, wits grow downward, and Eloquence growes 
backward ; So that hee may be nam'd, and stand as 
the marke, and dxp.ri of our language. 

I have ever observ'd it, to have beene the office of 
a wise Patriot, among the greatest affaires of the 



bat, rerum potiebatur : adeo omnes impeiata faciebant ; cum ille voluerat, iras- 
cebantur. Nemo non illo dicente timebat ne desineret».... (4) Nee enim qaicquam 
magis in illo mirareris, quam quod gi-avitas, quae deerat vitae, actioni supere- 
lat : quamdiu ciira jocos se continebat, censoria oratio erat. 

72. Seneca Major, Controversiarum Liber I, Praefatio. (6) Deinde ut possilis 
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Julius Caesar. 



Lord St. Alban. 



Horat. de Art. 
Poetica. 



State, to take care of the Commonwealth of Lear- 
ning For Schooles, they are the Seminaries of State : 
and nothing is worthier the study of a Statesman, 
then that part of the Republicke, which wee call the 
advancement of Letters. Witnesse the care of Julius 5 
Caesar ; who, in the heat of the civill warre writ his 
bookes oiAnalogie, and dedicated them to Tully. 
This made the late Lord St. Albane, entitle his 
worke, Novum O/'^a/ium:' Which thoughby the most 
of superficiallmen ; who cannot get beyond the 10 
Title of Nominals, it is not penetrated, nor unders- 
tood : it really openeth all defects of Learning, what- 
soever ; and is a Booke 

« Qui longum nolo scriptori proroget aevum » . 

My conceit of his person was never increased 15 
toward him, by his place, or honours. But I have, 
and doe reverence him for the greatnesse, that was 
onely proper to himselfe, in that hee seemed to mee 
ever, by his worke one of the greatest men, and 
most worthy of admiration, that had beene in many 20 
Ages. In his adversity I ever prayed, that God would 
give him strength ; for Greatnesse hee could not 
want. Neithercould I condole in a word, or sylla- 
ble for him ; as knowing no Accident could doe 
harme to vertue ; but rather heipe {o make it mani- 25 
fest. 



14. F. I . Schell. Go/;. : porriget 



Ci^teri : proroget 



aestimare in quantum cotidie ingenia decrescant et nescio qua iniquitdle naturae 
eloquentia se retro tulerit : quidquid Romaiia facundia habet, quod insolenti 
Graeciae ant opponat aut praeferat, circa Ciceronem effloruit; (7) omnia inge- 
nia, quae lucem studiis nostris attulerunt tunc nata sunt. In detenus delude 

cotidie data res est (11) Omnes autem magni in eloquentia nominis, excepto 

Cicerone, videor audisse nee Ciceronem quidem aetas mihi eripuerat, sed bello- 
rum civilium furor, qui tunc orbem totum pervagabatur, intra coloniam meam 
me continuit : alioqui in illo atriolo, in quo duos grandes praetextatos ait 
secum declamasse, potui adesse illudque ingenium, quod solum populus Ronici- 
nus par imperio suo habuit, cognoscere, et quod \ulgo aliquando dici solet, scd 
in illo proprie debet, potui vivam vocem audire. 

4 
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[74] Decorruplela 
morum. 



(P. 103). 



[75] De rebus 
mundanis. 



[76] Vulgi mores. 



There cannot be one colour of the mind ; another 
of the wit. It the mind be staid, grave, and compo- 
s'd ; the wit is so, that vitiated, the other is blowne, 
and defloWr'd. Doe wee not see, if the mind lan- 
guish, the members are dull ? Looke upon an effe- 5 
minate person : his very gate confesseth him. If a 
man be fiery, his notion is so : if angry, 'tis trou- 
bled, and violent. So that wee may conclude : 
Wheresoever, manners, and fashions are corrup- 
ted ; Language is. It imitates the publicke riot. The 10 
excesse of Feasts, and apparell, are the notes of a 
sick State ; and the wantonnesse of language, of a 
sick mind. 

Ifweevould consider, what our affaires are in- 
deed ; not what they are call'd, wee shouldfind more 15 
evils belong us, then happen to us. How often doth 
that, which was call'd a calamity, prove the begin- 
ning, and cause of a mans happinesse? And, on the 
contrary : that which hapned, or came to another 
withgreat gratulation, and applause, how it hath 20 
lifted him, but a stephigherto his ruine ? As, if bee 
stood before, where hee might fall safely. 

The vulgar are commonly ill-natur'd ; and alwayes 



74. Seneca, Epist. ad Lucilium, CXIV. « Non potest alius esse ingenio, alius 
animo color. Si ille sanus est, si compositus, gravis, temperans ; ingenium quo- 
que siccum ac sobrium est : illo vitiato, hoc quoque afflatur. Non vides, .si ani- 
mus elanguit, trahi membra, et pigre moveri pedes? Si ille effeminalas est, in 
ipso incessu apparere mollitiem ? Sit ille acer est et ferox, concitari gradum ? Si 
furit, aut, quod furori simile est, irascitur, turbatum esse corporis motum, nee 
ire, sed ferri? Quanto hoc magis accidere ingenio putas, quod totum animo per- 
mixtum est? Ab illo fiugitur, illi paret, inde legem petit... . Itaque, ubicumque 
videris orationem corruptam placere, ibi mores, quoque a recto descivisse non erit 
dubium. Quomodo conviviorum luxuria, quomodo vestium, aegrae civitatis indi- 
cia sunt; sic orationis licentia, si modo frequens est, ostendit animos quoque, a 
quibus verba exeunt, procidisse. 

75. Seneca, Epist. ad Lucilium, CX. « Adhibe diligentiam tuam, et intuere, 
quid sint res nosirae, non quid vocentur ; et scies plura mala contingere nobis, 
quam accidere. Quoties enim felicitatis et causa et initium fuit, quod calamitas 
vocabatur ? Quoties magna gratulatione excepta res gradum sibi struxit in prae- 
ceps, et aliquem jam eminentem allevavit etiamnunc, tanquam ibi adhuc sta- 
ret, unde tuto caderet ? ' 
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grudging against their Governoiirs : which makes, 
that a Prince has more busines, and trouble with 
them, then ever Hercules had with the Bull, or any 
other beast : by how much they have more heads, 
then will be rein'd with one bridle. There ^yas not 5 
that variety of beasts in the Arke ; as is of beastly 
natures in the multitude ; especially when they 

Morbus comiiialis. come to that iniquity, to censure their Soveraign's 
actions. Then all the Counsels are made good, or 
bad by the events : And it falleth out, that the same 10 
facts receive from them the names ; now of dili- 
gence ; now of vanity ; now of Majesty ; now of fu- 
ry : where they ought wholy to hang on his mouth ; 
as bee to consist of himselfe ; and not others coun- 
sels. 15 
[77] Princeps. After God nothing is to be lov'd of man like the 
Prince : He violates nature, that doth it not with his 
whole heart. For when he hath put on the care of 
the piiblike good, and common safety ; I am a 
wretch, and put off man, if I doe not reverence, and 20 
honour him : in whose charge all things divine and 
/lumane are plac'd. Doe but aske of nature, why all 
living creatures are lesse delighted with meat, and 
drinke, that sustaines them, then with Venery, that 
wastes them ? And she will tell thee, the first res- 25 
pects but a private ; the other, a common good. 
Propagation. 
De eodem. Hee is the Arbiter of life, and death : when bee 
finds no other subject for his mercy, hee should 
spare himselfe. All his punishments are rather to 30 

Orpheus Hymn, correct, then to destroy. Why are prayers with Or- 
pheus said to be the daughters of Jupiter ; but that 
princes are thereby admonished, that the petitions 



77. HoMEBi Ilias, IX, 502-3. 

Kxi yip TE Aixai s.ai Aioi; xoupai (li-yaXoio, 
5(^(oXai T£ puffott T£ TtapaSXwTis; T'ocpOaXixti. 
(EtenimPreces sunt Jovis filkie magni, 
Claudaeque, rugosaeque, strabaeque oculis). 
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[78] De opt. Rege 
Jacobo, 



[79] De Principam 

adjunctis. 

Sed vere prudens 

hand concipi possit 

Princeps^nisi simul 

el bonus. 

Licurgus. 

Sylla, Lysander. 



Cyrus . 
(P. 104). 



[80] De malign, 
studentium. 



of the wretched, ought to have more weight with 
them, then the Lawes themselves. 

It was a great accumulation to his Majesties deser- 
ved prayse ; that men might openly visit, and .pitty 
those, whom his greatest prisons had at any time 5 
received, or his Lawes condemned. 

Wise, is rather the Attribute of a Prince then 
learned, or good. The learned man profits others, 
rather then himselfe ; the good man, rather himselfe 
then others : But the Prince commands others, and 10 
doth himselfe. The wise Licurgus gave no Law, but 
what himselfe kept. Sglla, and Lgsander. did not so ; 
the one living, extreamely dissolute himselfe, infor- 
ced frugality by the Lawes : the other permitted 
those Licences to others, which himselfe abstained 15 
from. But the Princes Prudence ip his chiefe Art, and 
safety. In his Counsels, and deliberations hee fo- 
resees the future times : In the equity of his judge- 
ment, hee hath remembrance of the past ; and know- 
ledge of what is to bee done, or avoyded for the 20 
present. Hence the Persians gave out their Cgrus, to 
have been nurs'd by aBitch, a creature to encounter 
ill : as of sagacity to seeke out good ; shewing that 
Wisdome may accompany fortitude, or it leaves to 
be, and puts on the name oiRashnesse. 25 

There be some men are borne onely to sucke out 
the poyson of bookes : Habent venenum pro victu : 



22. F. I . &: to encounter it 



Anon. Goll. : to encounter ill 



79. Erasmus, Institutio Principis Christiani, ch. i (Opera IV, 583). Si poles 
simul esse Princeps et vir bonus, fungefe pulcerrimo munere : sin minus, 
abjice Principem potius qu.-jm ut ea gratia vir mains fias. Virum bonum invenire 
licet, qui bonum principem non possit agere. At bonus princeps esse non potest, 
qui non sit idem vir bonus .. Nee aliis potes imperare nisi prius ipse parueris 
honesto. 

80. QuiNTiLiANUS, Institutio Oratoria, liber I, Prooem. (10) Neque enim hoc 
concesserim, rationem rectae honestaeqne vitae (ut quidam putaverunt) ad philo- 
sophos relegandam; quum vir ille vere ciuilis et publicarum privatarumque 
rerum administrationi accommodatus, quiregere consiliis urhes, fundare legibns, 
emendare judiciis possit, non alius sit profecto, quam orator... Mtoque non 
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imq, pro deliciis. And such are they that onely rel- 
lish the obscene, and foule things in Poets ; Which 
malses the profession taxed. But by whom ? men, 
that watch for it (and, had they not had this hint) 
are so unjust valuers of Letters ; as they think no 5 
Learning good, but what brings in gaine. It shewes 
they themselves would never have beene of the pro- 
fessions they are; but for the profits and fees. But, if 
another Learning, well used, can instruct to good 
life, informe manners, no le^se perswade and leade 10 
men, then they threaten', and compell, and have no 
rewarde, is it therefore the worst study ? I could 
never thinke the studj' of Wisdome confin'd only to 
the Philosopher : or of Piety to the Divine : or of 
State to the Politicke. But that he which can faine a 15 
Commonwealth (which is the Poet) can gowne it 
with Counsels, strengthen it with Lawes, correct it 
with Judgements, informe it with Religion, and Mo- 
rals ; is all these. Wee doe not require in him meere 
Elocution ; or an excellent faculty in verse ; but the 20 
exact knowledge of all vertues ; and their Contra- 
ries ; with ability to render the one lov'd, the other 
hated, by his proper embattling them. The Philo- 
sophers did insolently, to challenge only to them- 
selves that which the greatest Generals, and gravest 25 
Counsellors never durst. For such had rather doe, 
then promise the best things. 
[81] Controvers. Some Controveriers in Divinity are like Swagge- 

rers in a Taverne, that catch that which stands next 



scriptores. 



14. F.i. F.2, Whall. : or of Poetry to the Divine Ceteri : or of piety to the divine 



dicendi modo eximiam in eo facultatem, sed omnes viriutes exigimus. (14) 
Nomen tamen sibi insolentissimum arrogaverunt, ut soli sapientiae studiosi 
vocarentur : quod neque siimmi imperatores, neque in consiliis rerum maxima- 
rum ac totius administratione reipublicae praeclarissime versati, sibi unquam 
vindicare sunt ausi. Facere enim optima, quam promittere, maluerunt. 

81. Erasmus, Apophtegmata, liber VIII (iv, 374). Demonax Cynicus interro- 
galus quid sentiret de conflictu duorum, quorum alter inepte proponebat, alter 
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More Andabatarum 

qui clausis 

oculis pugnant. 



[82] Morbi. 



Ctv' 



[83] Jactantia 
intempestiva. 



them, the candlesticke, or pots ; turne everything 
into a weapon : ofttimes they fight blindfold ; and 
both beat the Ayre. The one milks a Hee-goat, 
the other holds under a Sive. Their Arguments are 
as fluxive as liquou.r spilt upon a Table ; which 5 
with your finger you may draine as you will. Such 
Controversies, or Disputations (carried with more 
labour, then profit) are odious : where most times 
the Truth is lost in the midst ; or left untouch'd. 
And the fruit of their fight is ; that they spit one 10 
■ upon another, and are both defil'd. These Fencers 
in Religion, I like not. 

The Body hath certains diseases, that are with 
lesse evill tolerated, then remov'd. .As if to cure a 
Leprosie, a man should bathe himselfe with the 15 
warme blood of a murthered Child : So in the 
Church, some errors may be dissimuled with lesse 
inconvenience, then they can be discover'd. 

Men that talke ot their owne benefits, are not be- 
leev'dtotalkeof them, because they have done them: 20 
but to have done them, because they might talke of 
them. That which had beene great, if another had 
reported it of them, vanisheth ; and is'nothing, if bee 
that did it speake of it. For men, when they cannot 
destroy the deed, will yet be glad to take advantage 25 
of the boasting, and lessen it. 



absurde respondebat, ait, sibi videii" alteram mulgere hircum, alterum suppo- 
nere cribrum. (Cf. Lucianus, Demonax, 38.) 

82. Erasmus, Hyperaspistes Diatribae adversus Servum Arbitrium, liber I, 30 
(x, 1279). Ut sunt morbi quidam qui minoie malo tolerantur qiiam toUnntnr, 
ita quaedamirrepseriint in popiilum Christianum, quae satius est ferre. quam ut 
dum conaris submovere, malum exasperes (Cf. In Evangeljum Matthaei Para- 
phrasis. Cap xiii Interim igitur mali bonis admixti ferendi sunt, quando 
minore pernicie tolerantur, quam toUerentur). 

83. Plinius Junior, Epistolae, I, 8 (15). li vera, qui benefoQta sua verbis ador- 
nant, non ideo praedicare, quia fecerint, sed ut praedicarent fecisse credun- 
tur. Sic, quod magiiificum referente alio fuisset, ipso qui gesserat recensente 
vanescit. Homines enim quum rem destruere non possunt, jactationem ejus 
incessunt. 
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184] Adulatio. / have seene, that Poverty makes men doe unfit 

things ; but honest men should not doe them ; they 
should gaine otherwise. Though a man bee hungry, 
hee should not play the Parasite. That houre, whe- 
rein I would repent me to be honest : there were 5 
wayes enough open for me to be rich. But Flattery 
is a fine Pick-lock of tender eares ; especially of 
those, whom fortune hath borne high upon their 
wings, that submit their dignity, and authority to it, 
(P. 105;. by a soothing of themselves. For indeed, men could 10 

never be taken, in that abundance, with the sprind- 
ges of others Flattery, if they began not there ; if 
they did but remember, how much more profitable 
the bitternesse of Truth were, then all the honey 
distilling from awhorish voice; which is not praise, 15 
but poyson. But now it is come to that extreme folly\ 
or rather madnesse with some : that he that flatters 
them modestly, or sparingly, is thought to maligna 
them. If their friend consent not to their vices, 
though hee do not contradict them : hee is neverlhe- 20 
lesse an enemy. When they doe all things the worst 
way, even then theylooke for praise. Nay, they will 
hire fellowes to flatter them with suites, and sup- 
pers, and to prostitute their judgements. They have 

23. Giff. Cornw. : to flatter them, with suits and suppers 



84. Senfxa, Quaestiones Naturales, liber TV, Praefatio... A turba, quantum 
potes, te separa, nee adulatoribus latus praebeas ; artifices sunt ad captandos 
superiores. Par illis, etiamsi bene caveris, non eris. Mihi crede, proditioni, si 
capteris, ipse te trades. Habent hoc in se naturale blanditiae; etiam quum 
rejiciuntur, placent; saepe exclusae, novissime recipiuntur. Hoc enim ipsum 
imputant, quod repelluntur, et subigi ne contumelia quidem possunt. Incredi- 
bile est, quod dicturus sum, sed tamen verum. Ea maxime quisque patet, qua 
petitur. Forlasse enim idea, quia patet, patitur. Sic ego formare, ut scias non 
posse te consequi, ut sis impenetrabilis ; quum omnia caveris, per ornamenta 
feriet... Demetrium egregium virum memini dicere cuidam libertino potenti, 
facilem silti esse ad divifias uiam, quo die poenituisset bonae mentis... Ita est, 
mi Junior, quo apertior est adulatio, quo improbior, quo magis frontem suam 
perfricuit, cecidit alienam, hoc citius expugnat. Eo enim jam dementiae veni- 
mus, ut qui parce adulatur, pro maligna sit. 
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[85] Da vita 
humana. 



[86] De piis et 
probis. 



Livery-friends, friends of the dish, and of the Spit, 
that wait their turnes, as my-Lord has his feasts, and 
guests. 

I have considered our whole life is like 'a Play : 
Wherein every man forgetfull of himselfe, is in tra- 5 
vaile with expression of another. Nay, wee so insist 
in imitating others, as wee cannot (when it is neces- 
sary) returne to our selves : like Children, that imi- 
tate the vices of Stammerers so long, till at last they 
become such ; and make the habit to another na- 10 
ture, as it is never forgotten 

Good /ne/i are the Stars, the Planets of the Ages 
wherein they live, and illustrate the times. God did 
never let them be wanting to the world : As Abel, 
for an example, of Innocency ; Enoch of purity, 15 
Noah of Trust in Gods tnercies, Abraham of Faith, 
and so of the rest. These sensuall men thought mad, 
because they would not be partakers, or practisers 
of their madnesse. But they plac'd high on the top 
of all vertue, look'd downe on the Stage of the 20 
world, and contemned the Play of Fortune. For |- 
though the most be Players, some must be Specta- | 
tors. 
[87] Mores aulici. I have discovered, that a fain'd familiarity in 

great ones, is a note ofcertaine usurpation on the 25 
lesse. Por great and popular men, faine themselves 
to bee servants to others, to make those slaves to 
them. So the fisher provides baits for the Trowte, 
Roch, Dace, etc., that they may be food to him. 

The complaint of Caligula, was most wicked, of 30 
the condition of his times : when hee said ; They 
were not famous for any publike calamity, as the 
reigne of Augustus was, by the defeat of Varus, and 



[88] Implorum 
querela. 



Augustus. 
Varus. 



88. Suetonius, Caligula, XXX. Infensus turbae, faventi adversus studium 
suum, exclamavit . Utinam populus romanus unam cervicem haberet ! XXXI. 
Qaeri eliam palam de condilione temporum suoium solehat, quod imllis calami- 
tdtibns piiblicis insignirentur : Aiigusli principalum clade Variana ; Tiberii, 
raina spectaculonim apiid Fidenas, memorabilem factum : suo oblioionem im- 
minere prosperitate rerum. 



[89 1 Nobilinm 
ingenia. 
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Tiberius. the Legions ; and that of Tiberius, by the falling of 

the Theater at Udenae ; whilst his obli\ion was 
imminent, through the prosperity of his afiaires. As 
that other voice of his, was worthier a headsman, 
then a head ; when hee wished the people of Rome 5 
, had but one neck. But he found (when he fell) they 

had many hands. A Tyranne, how great and mighty 
soever hee may seeille to Cowards and Sluggards ; is 
but one creature, one Animal. 

I have markd among the Nobility, some are so 10 
addicted to the service of the Prince, and Common- 
wealth, as they looke not for spoyle ; such are to be 
honour'd, and lov'd. There are others, which no obli- 
gation will fasten on ; and they are of two sorts. 
The first are such as love their own ease : or, out 15 
of vice, of nature, or selfe-direction, avoide busines 
and care. Yet, these the Prince may use with safety. 
The other remove themselves upon craft, and desi- 
gne (as the Architects say) with a premeditated 
thought to their owne rather than their Princes 20 
profit. Such let the Prince take heed of, and not 
{P. 106). doubt to reckon in the Li=t of his open enemies . 

[90] Principmn There is a great variation betweene him, that is 

rais'd to the Soveraignity, by the favour of his 



3. F. I . ; eminent 



Ceteri : eminent 



Pers. Conj. : imminent 



89 Machiavelli, II Principe, cap ix. Del Principato civile. ... E per chiarire 
meglio questa parte, dico, Come i grandi si debbono considerare in duoi modi 
principalmente : cioe, si governano in modo col proceder loro, che si obli- 
gano in tutto alia tua fortuna. o no : qiielli che s'obligano, o non sieno rapaci, 
si debbono honorare ed amare ; qiielli che non s'obligano, s'hanno a considerare 
in duoi modi : o fanno questo per pusillanimita e difetto natarale d'animo ; ed 
allora ti debbi servir dir loro, e di quelli massime che sono di buon consiglio ; 
perche nelle prosperita te ne onori, e nelle avversita non hai da temere : ma 
quando non si obligano ad arte e per cagione ambitiosa, e segno come e' pensano 
pill a 'si che a te. ; E da quelli si deve il Principe guar dare, e tenergli come se 
fassero scoperti nimici, perche sempre nelle avversita I'aiuteranno rovinare. 

90. Machiavelli, II Principe, cap. ix. Del Principato civile... . Colui che 
viene at principato can V aiiito de' Grandi. si mantiene con piii difficulta, che 
quello che diventa con I'aiuto del Popolo ; perche si trova Principe con di molti 
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Firwissima vera 

omnium basis jus 

haereditarium 

Principis. 



[91] dementia. 



Peeres ; and him that comes to it by the suffrage of 
the people. The first holds with more difficulty ; be- 
cause hee hath to doe with many, . that think them- 
selves his equals; and rais'd him for their own 
greatnesse, and oppression of the rest. The latter 5 
hath no upbraiders ; but was rais'd by them, that 
sought to be defended from oppression : whose end 
is both easier, and-the honester to satisfie Beside, 
while he hath the people to friend, who are a multi- 
tude, he hath the lesse feare of the Nobility, who 10 
are but few. Nor let the common Proverb of (Hee 
that builds on the people, builds on the dirt) discre- 
dit my opinion : For that hath only place, where an 
ambitious, and private person, for some popular 
end, trusts in them against the public Justice, and 15 
Magistrate. There they will leave him. But when a 
Prince governs them, so as they have still need of 
his Administration (for that is his art) hee shall 
ever make, and hold them faithfuU. 

A prince should exercise his cruelty, not by 20 



intorno che a loro pare essere egiiali a lui, e per questo non gli puo ne maneg- 
giare ne comandare a suo modo. Ma colui che ai-riva al principato col favor po- 
polare, vi si trova solo, ed ha intorno o nessuno o pochissimi che non sieno 
parati ad ubbidire. Oltte a questo, non si puo con onesta satisfare a' grandi, e 
senza ingiuria d'altri ; ma sibbene al popolo ' perche quello del popolo e piu 
onesto fine che quel de' grandi, volendo questi opprimere, e quello non esser 
oppresso. Aggiungesi ancora, che del popolo inimico il Principe non si puo mai 
assicurare, per essere troppi . de' grandi si puo assicurare, per esser pochi — E 
non sia alcuno che repugni a questa mia opinione con quel proverhio triio, che 
chi fonda in sul popolo, fonda in sul fango : perche quello e vero quando un 
cittadino privato vi fa sa fondamento, e dassi ad intendere che in popolo lo 
Hberi quando esso fussi oppresso daglinimici o da' magistraii ; .. . non si tro- 
vera ingannato da lui, e gli parraaver fatti i suoi fondamenti huoni ... . Pero, un 
Principe savio deve pensare un modo per il quale li suoi cittadini, sempre, ed 
in ogni modo e qualita di tempo, ahhino hisognodello stale di lui ; e sempre 
poi gli saranno fedeli 

Idem. Ibidem . cap. n. De' Principati ereditaiii .. . Dico adunque che nelli 
stati ereditarii, ed assuefatti al sangue del loro Principe, sono assai minori diffi- 
culta a mantenerli, che ne' nuovi. 

91 Machiavelli, II Principe, cap. vn (page 17) ... E perche cognosceva 
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himselfe, but by his Ministers : so hee may save 
himselfe, and his dignity with his people, by sacri- 
ficing those, when he list, saith the great Doctor of 
Macchiavell. State, Macchiavell. But I say he puts off man, and 

goes into a beast, that is cruell. No vertue is a 5 
Princes owne ; or becomes him more, then this 
Clemency : And no glory is greater, then to be able 
to save with his power. Many punishments some- 
times, and in some cases, as much discredit a 
Prince, as many Funerals a Physician. The state 10 
of things is secur'd by Clemency ; Severity repres- 
seth a few, but irritates more. The lopping of trees 
makes the boughes shoote out thicker ; And the 
taking away of some kind of enemies increaselh 
the number. It is then, most gracious in a Prince 15 
to pardon, when many about him would make him 
cruell ; to thinke then, how much he can save, 
when others tell him, how much he can destroy : 
not to consider what the impotence of others hath 
demolish'd, but what his owne greatnesse can sus- 20 
taine. These are a Princes vertues ; and they that 
give him other counsels, are but the Hangmans 
factors. 



Haud infima ars 

in Principe, ubi /e- 

nitas, ubi severitas 

plus polleat 

in commune 

bonum callere. 



(Cesare Borgia) le rigorosita passate avergli generato qualche odio, per purgar 
gli animi di tjuelli popoli, e guadagnarseli in tutto, volse mostrare che se era- 
delta alcana era seguita, non era nata da lui, ma dalV acerba natura del 

ministro 

Seneca, De dementia Liber primus. (3) Nullum tamen dementia ex omnibus 
magis, qaam regent aut principem decet Ita enim magnae vires decori gloriae- 

que sunt, si illis salutaris potentia est (8) Fastigio tuo affixus es Non 

enim quantum fecerit, sed quantum faeturus sit, cogitatur in eo, qui omnia 
potest. Adjice nunc, quod privates homines ad accipiendas injurias opportu- 
niores acceptarum patientia facit : regibus certior est ex mansuetudine securitas. 
Quia frequens vindicta paucorum odium reprimit, omnium irritat : voluntas 
oportet ante saeviendi. quam causa, deficiat. Alioquin quemadmodum praecisae 
arbores plurimis ramis repullulant, et multa satorum genera, ut densiora sur- 
gant, recidantur ; ita regia crudelitas anget ininiicorum numerum, tollendo .... 
(24) Non minus principi turpia sunt multa supplicia, quam medico multa funera. 
Remissius imperanti melius paretur^ 
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[921 Clementia 
tutela optima. 
Sr. Nicolas. 



Hee that is cruell to halfes (saith the said Saint- 
Nicolas) looseth no lesse the opportunity of his 
cruelty, then of his benefits : For then to use his 
cruelty, is too late ; and to use his favours will be 
interpreted feare arid necessity ; and so hee loseth 5 
the thankes. Still the counsell is cruelty. But 
Princes by harkning to cruell counsels, become in 
time obnoxious to the Authors, their Flatterers, 
and Ministers ; and are brought to that, that ^yhen 
they would, they dare not change them : they must 10 
goe on, and defend cruelty with cruelty : they can- 
not alter the Habit. It is then growne necessary, 
they must bee as ill, as those have made them : 
And in the end, they will grow more hate full to 
themselves, then to their Subjects. Whereas, on the 15 
contrary, the mercifull Prince is safe in love, not 
in feare. He needs no Emissaries, Spies, Intelligen- 
cers, to intraptrue Subjects. Hee feares no Libels, 



92. Machiavelli, II Principe, cap. viii, in finem (page 22).. .. Perche le ingiu- 
rie sidebbono fare tuite insieme, accioche, assaporandosi meno, offendino meno : 
li beneficii si debbono fare a poco a poco, accioche si assaporino meglio. E deve, 
sopra tutto, un Principe vivere con li snoi sudditi in mode, che nissuno acci- 
dente o di male o di bene lo abbia a far variare : perche venendo per li tempi 
avversi la necessitd, tu non sei a tempo al male ; ed il bene che tu fai non ti 
giova, perche e giudicato foTZato, e non grado alcuno ne riporti. 

Seneca, De Clen\entia Liberprimus. (13l Non potest habere quisquam bonae 
ac fidae voluntatis ministros, quibus in tormentis, et equuleo, et ferramentis 
ad mortem paratis utitur, quibus non allter quam bestiis homines objectat : 
omnibus rebus noxior ac sollicitior, Ut qui homines deosque testes ac vindices 
facinorum timeat, eo perductus, ut non liceat illi mutare mores. Hoc enim inter 
cetera vel pessimum habet crudelitas, quod perseverandum est, nee ad meliora 
patet regressus. Scelera enim sceleribus tuenda sunt ; quid autem eo infelicius, 
cui jam esse mala necesse est ? O miserabilem ilium, sibi certe ! nam ceteris 
misereri ejus nefas sit qui caedibus ac rapinis potentiam exercuit, qui suspecta 
sibi cuncta reddidit, tam externa quam domestica ; quum arma metuat, ad arma 
confugiens ; non amicorum fidei credens, non liberorum pietati Qui ubi cir- 
cumspexit quaeque fecit, quaeque facturus est. et conscientiam suam plenam 
sceleribus ac tormentis adaperuit, saepe moi-tem timet, saepius optat. invisior 
sibi quam saevieniibus. E conirario is cui curae sunt unirersa, quanquam alia 
magis, alia minus tuetur, nuUam non reipublicae partem tanquam sui nutrit, 
inclinatus ad mitiora, etiamsi ex usu est animadvertere, oslendens quam invitus 
aspero remedio manus admoveat ; in cujus animo nihil hostile, nihil efferum 
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[93] Religio. 

Palladium 

liomeri. 



(P. 107}. 



Euripides. 



[94| Tyranni. 



no Treasons. His people speake, what they thinke ; 
and talke openly, what they doe in secret. They have 
nothing in their brests, that they need a Cipher for. 
He is guarded with his owne benefits. 

The strength of Empire is in Religion. What else is 5 
the Palladium (yfith Homer) that kept Troy so long ^ 
from sacking ? Nothing more commends the Sove- 
raigne to the Subject, then it. For hee that is reli- 
gious must be mercifall and just necessarily. And 
they are two strong ties upon mankind. Justice is 10 
the vertue, that Innocence rejoyceth in. Yet even that 
is not alwayes so safe ; but it may love to stand in 
the sight of mercy. For sometimes misfortune is 
made a crime, and then 'Innocence is succor"d, no 
less then vertue. Nay, oftentimes vertue is made 15 
Capitall ; and through the condition of the times, 
it may happen, that that may be punish'd with our 
praise. Let no man therefore murmure at the Actions 
of the Prince, who isplac'd so farre above him. If 
hee offend, he hath his Discoverer. God hath a height 20 
beyond him. But where the Prince is good, Euri- 
pides saith : « God is a guest in a humane body. » 

There is nothing with some Princes sacred above 
their Majesty ; or prophane, but what violates their 
Scepters. But a Prince, with such Counsell, is like 25 
the God Terminus, of Stone, his owne Land-marke ; 
or (as it is in the Fable) a crowned Lyon. It is dan- 
gerous offending such a one ; who, being angry, 



25. F.I. F.2. Schell. GoU, : with such counsell 
28. F.2. Cunn. : such an one 



Ceteri : with such a council 



est ; qui poteatiam suam placide ac salutariter exercet, approbare imperia sua 
civibus cupiens ; felix abunde sibi visas, si fortunam suam publicaverit ; ser- 
mone affabili, accessuque facilis : vultu, qui maxime populos demeretur, ama- 
bilis, aequis desideriis propensus, nee inlquls acerbus, a tota civitate amatur, 
defenditur, colitur. Eadem de illo homines secreto loquuntur, quae palam. Tol- 
lere filios cupiunt. et publicis malis sterilitas indueta reeluditur. Bene se meri- 
turum de liberis suis quisque non dubitat, quibus tale seculum ostenderit. Hie 
princeps suo beneficio tutus, nihil praesidiis eget ; arma ornamenti causa habet. 
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knowes riot how to forgive : That cares not to doe 
anything, for maintaining, or inlarging of Empire ; 
kils not men, or Subjects ; but destroyeth whole 
Countries, Armies, mankind, male and female ; 
guilty or not guilty, holy orprophane: Yea, some that 5 
have not seene the light. All is under the Law of their 
spoyle and licence. But Princes that neglect their 
proper office thus, their fortune is oftentimes to 
Sejanus. draw a Seianiis, to be neere about them, who will 

at last affect to get above them and put them in a 10 
worthy feare, of rooting both them out, and their 
family. For no men hate an evill Prince more, then 
they that help'd to make him such. And none more 
boastingly, weepe his mine, then they, that procur'd 
and practis'd it. The same path leads to ruine, which 15 
did to rule, when men professe a Licence in gover- 
ning. A good king is a publike Servant. 
[95 1 Illiteratas A prince without Letters, is a Pilot without eyes. 

All his Government is groping. In Soveraignity it is 
a most happy thing, not to be compelled; but so it is 20 
the most miserable not to be counsell'd. And how 
can he be counsell'd that cannot see to read the best 
Counsellors (which are books). For they neither 
flatter us, nor hide from us ? Hee may heare,you 

9. F.I. F.2. Whall. .about him... above 'him Ceteri : about them... above them 

17. F.I. F.2. Schell. Goll. : ia governing Ceteri : in government 

95. JnsTi Lipsii Politicorum sive Civilis Doctrinae, libri sex, Praefatio. 

(Opera, II, 37-8) Amplum et illustre vestrum munus est, quod sustinetis. 

Quid majus inter homines, quant unum praeesse pluribus, leges et jussa ponere ; 
maria, terras, pacem, bella moderari ? Divinitas quaedam videtur haec dignitas: 
et est profecto, si salutariter atque ex usu publico administretur.. .. Mmz'nim 
majus quiddam est qnam imperiti suspiceniur, carsum rectum in undoso illo 
mari tenere, et in summa Fortuna non abripi licentiae ventis. Quam multis 
virtutibus opus est, quibus velut anchoris haec nevis firmetur ? Quam varia 
Prudentia, quo velut clavo gubernetur ? Ut verissime dixerim, difficile esse 
homini in hominem imperium : nee unius mente unquam dirigendum. Ideo 
merito laudandi sapientes, quibus oUm et nunc haec cura, ut salutarium moni- 

torumface praelucerent imperanti Haec ilia sunt, Principes, praeclara, tuta : 

ad quae veteres et ego vos vocamus. Aadite. Nee ideo consilia nostra asperne- 
mini, quia estis siipra jussa. Nam ut illud in Principatu beatissimum est, non 
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will s?y, But how shall he alwayes be sure to hears 
Truth ? or be counsell'd the best things, not the 
sweetest ? They say Princes learne no Art truly but 
the Art of Horsemanship. The reason is, the brave 
beast is no flatterer. Hee will throw a Prince, as 5 
soone, as his Groome. Which is an Argument, that 
the good Counsellors to Princes are the best instru- 
ments of a good Age. For though the Prince him- 
selfe be of a most prompt inclination to all vertue : 
Yet the best Pilots have needs of Mariners, besides 10 
Sayles, Anchor, and other Tackle. 
[96] Character. If men did know, what shining fetters, giiilded 

miseries, and painted happinesse. Thrones and Scep- 
ters were ; There would not bee so frequent strife 
about the getting, or holding of them : There 15 
would be more Principalities, ihen Princes. For a 
Prince is the Pastor of the people. Hee ought to 
sheere, not to flay his sheepe ; to take their fleeces, 
not their fels. Who were his enemies before, being 

9. F.2. Cuim. : of most prompt incliiiatioii 18. F.i.: flea Cet. : flay 

cogi : ita miserrimum , non siiaderi. Sunt apud vos, fateor, qui consilii sui 
copiam assidue faciant : sed iitinam consilii fidi semper et recti ! Alphonsus 
olim, eximius ille regura, interrogatus, Qui essent optimi consiliarii ? Mortui, 
respondit Libros scilicet et haec talia monimenta intelligens, qui nihil blan- 
dientes,. nihil celantes, puram meramque propinant veritatem. 

Plutarchus, De Adulatore et Amico. 16. Carneades autem dicebat divitum ac 
regum filios nihil aliad bene ac recti difcere, qiiam eqailare : quippe magistri 
in aliis studiis lis assentantur, et qui coUuctatur ultro se submittit: equus nulla 
habila ratione, privatus an princeps, pauper an dives insideat, vehi ac equilare 
nescios excutit (translated by Erasmus. Instltutio Principis Christiani, 
ch 11, vol. IV, page 585). 

96. Justus Lipsius, PoUticorum sive Civilis Doctrinae libri sex. (Opera, II, 
75 ) Apageistos, qui » rem auferunt cum pulviculo. » 

(Plaut., Bacch.) 
Quibus aerarium est aspoliaram ciuium, cruentarumque praedarum receptaculum ii. 

(Plin., Paneg.) 
Tu cum Tiberio, « tondere pecus » malis a quam deglubere ». 

(SuETON., Tib.) 
Alexander ojim recte : « Hortula'num odi, qui ab radice olera exscindit ». 

(Pldtarch.) 
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a private man, become his children now hee is pu- 
blicke. Hee is the sou/e of the Commonwealth ; and 

Alexander ought to cherish it, as his owne body. Alexander 
the Great was wont to say, « Hee hated that Gar- 
diner that pluck' d his herbes, or flowers up by the 5 

(P. 108). roots. » A man may milke a beast, till the blood 

come ; Churne milke, and it yeeldeth butter : but 
wring the nose, and the blood followeth. Hee is 
an ill Prince, that so puis his Subjects' feathers, as 
hee would not have them grow againe ; that makes 10 
his Exchequer a receipt for the spoyls of those hee 
governs. No, let him keepe his owne, not affect his 
Subjects' : strive rather to be call'd just, then power- 
. full. Not, like the Romans Tyrans, affect the Surnames 
that grow by humane slaughters : Neither to seeke 15 
warre in peace, or peace in warre ; but to observe 
faith given,/ though to an Enemy. Study Piety 
toward the Subject ; shew care to defend him Bee 
slow to punish in diverse cases ; but be a sharp and 
severe Revenger of open crimes. Breake no decrees, 20 
or dissolve no orders, to slacken the strength of 
Lawes. Choose neither Magislrates, civill or eccle- 
siastick, by favour, or Price : but with long dis- 
quisition, and report of their worth, by all Suf- 
frages. Sell no honours, nor give them hastily ; but 25 
bestow them with counsell, and for reward ; If he 
doe, acknowledge it (though late), and mend it. For 
Princes are easie to be deceiv'd. And what wisdome 
can escape it ; where so many Court- Arts are stu- 

22, F.I.F.2-: ecclesiastick Cunn. Schell. Gall. : ecclesiastic Ceteri : ecclesiastical 
27. Fi . : doe acknowledge Cet. : do, acknowledge 

, y 1 — 

Et ego sane Principem, qui a pennas ita incidit, ,ut nequeant renasci » . 

(Ex Cic. IV, Ad Atticum Epist. 11.) 

Profecto " qui nimis emungit, elicit sanguinem T>. 

(Prov. Salom., cap. xxx.) 

At noster ille Princeps, gui "t suae pecuniae parous, publicae avarus « . 

(Tacit., I Histor.) 
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died ? But, above all, the Prince is to remember, 
that when the great day of Account comes, which 
neither Magistrate, nor Prince can shunne, there 
will be requir'd of him a reckoning for those, whom 
he hath trusted ; as for himselfe, which hee must 5 
provide. And if Piety be wanting in the Priests, 
Equity in the Judges, or the Magistrate be found 
rated at a price ; what Justice or Religion is to be 
expected ? which are the onely two Attributes make 
Kings a kinneto Gods; and is the Delphick sword, 10 
both to kill Sacrifices, and to chastise offenders. 

\91]DeGratiosis. W/ie;i a vertuous man is rais'd, it brings glad- 
nesse to his friends ;griefe to his enemies, and glory 
to his Posterity. Nay his honours are a great part of 
the honour of the times : when by this meanes he is 15 
growne to active men, an example ; to the sloath- 
full, a spurre ; to the envious, a Punishment. 
[98] Dioites. fJee, which is sole heire to many rich men, ha- 

ving beside his Fathers, and Uncles) the states of 
diverse his kindred come to him by accession ; must 20 

Haeredes ex Asse. needs bee richer then Father, or Granfather : So 
they which are left heires ex Asse, of all their Ances- 
tors vices ; and by their good husbandry improve 
the old, and daily purchase new; must needs be 
wealthier in vice, and have a greater revenue, or 25 
stock of ill to spend on. 

[99| Fures pnblici. The great thieves of a State are lightly the officers 
of the Growne ; they hang the lesse still ; play the 
Pikes in the Pond ; eate whom they list. The Net 



Erasmus, Adagiorum liber II, ni, 69. Delphicus gladius, de re dicebatur ad 
diversos usiis accomraodabili Quemadmodum iisdem vasculis, et poculorum 
vice in couviviis, et clypeorum vice in bellis utebantur. Nam Delphicus gladius 
ad eum modiim erat fabricatus, ut eodem simul et sacias mactarent victimas, et 
nocentes afficerent supplicio. 
99. Juvenal, Satirae, II, 63: 

De nobis post liaec tristis sententia fertur : 
Dat oeniam coruis, vexat censura cotambas. 

Terence, Phormio, II, ii, 16. 

G. Qui istuc ? Pho. Quia non rele accipitri tenditur, neqiie //ii/yio, 
Qui male faciunt nobis ; illis, qui nil faciunt, tenditur. 

S 
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was never spread for the Hawke or Buzzard that 
hurt us, but the harmlesse birds, they are good 
meate. 

Juvenalis. Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas. 

Plaulus. Non rete accipitri tenditur, neque milvio. 

But they are not alwayes safe though, especially 5 
when they meet with wise Masters. They can take 
down all the huffe, and swelling of their lookes ; and 
like dexterous Auditors, place the Counter, where 
he shall value nothing. Let them but remember 
Lewis XI. Lewis the eleventh, who to a Clarke of the Exche- 10 
qaer, that came to be Lord Treasurer, and had (for 
his device) represented himselfe sitting upon fortu- 
ne's wheele ; told him, hee might doe well to fas- 
ten it with a good strong nayle, lest turning about, 
it might bring him, where hee was againe. As in- 15 
deed it did. 

A good man will avoide the spot of any sinne.The 
very aspersion is grievous, which makes him choose 
his way in his life, as hee would in his journey. The 
/// man rides through all confidently ; hee is coated 20 
and booted for it. The oftner hee offends, the more 
openly, and the fowler, the fitter in fashion. His 
modesty, like a riding Coat, the more it is worne, 
is the lesse car'd for. It is good enough for the durt 



(P. 109). 



[100] De bonis et 
malis. 



13. F.I. F.2. : wheel, told him, he might 
Giff. Cunn. : told, he might 



Corn. Mori. : told him he might 



100. Apuleius, Apologia i^in the beginning) Quippe insimulari quivis 

innocens potest ; revinci, nisi nocens, non potest Quippe qui sciens innocen- 

tem criminatur : eo sane facilius, quod jam, ut dixi, mentiens apud praefectum 
urbi in amplissima causa convictus est. Namque peccatum semel, ut bonus 
quisque postea sollicitius cavet, ita qui ingenio malus est, confidentius integral ; 
ac jam de cetera, quo saepius, eo apertiiis delinquit. Piidar enim, veluti vestis, 
quanta obsoletiar est, tanto incuriosius hahetur. Et ideo necessarium arbitror, 
pro integritate pudoris mei, priusquam ad rem aggrediar, ipaledicta omnia 
refutare. Sustineo enim non modo meam, verum etiam philosophiae defensio- 
nem, cujus magnitudo vel minimam reprehensionem pro maximo crimine 
adspernatar — tamen vel mea causa paucis refellenda sunt, ne iis qui sedulo 
laboro, ut ne quid maculae aut inhonestamenti in me admittam, videar cuipiam. 
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De innocenM. still ; and the wayes he travels in. An Innocent man 
needs no Eloquence : his Innocence is in stead of it : 
else I had never come off so many times from these 
Precipices , whether mens malice hath pursued me. 
It is true I have beene accused to the Lords, to the 5 
King ; and by great ones : but it hap'ned my accu- 
sers had not thought of the Accusation with them- 
selves ; and so were driven for want of crimes, to 
use invention, which was found slander : or too 
late, (being entred so farre) to seeke starting-holes 10 
for their rashnesse, which were not given them, 
And then they may thinke, what accusation that 
was like to prove, when they, that were the Ingin- 
eers, fear'd to be the Authors. Nor were they con- 
tent, to faine things against mee, but to urge things 15 
fain'dby the Ignorant, against my profession ; which 
though from their hired, and mercenary impudence, 
I might have past by as granted to a nation of Bark- 
ers, that let out their tongues to lick others sores ; 
yet I durst not leave my selfe undefended, having a 20 
paire of ears unskilfull to heare lyes ; or have those 
things said of me, which I could truly prove of them . 
They objected, making of verses to me, when I could 
object to most of them, their not being able to reade 
them, but as worthy of scorns. Nay, they would offer 25 
to urge mine owne Writings against me ; but by pieces 
(which was an excellent way of malice) as if any 
mans Context, might not seeme dangerous, and of- 

10. Whall. Giff. Cornw. Mori. : being entered so fair 

si quid ex frivolis praeteriero, id agnovisse potius, quam contempsisse. Est 
eaim pudentis animi et verecundi, ut mea opinio fert, vel falsas vituperatlones 
gravari:quum etiam hi, qui sibi delicti alicujus conscii sunt, tamen quum male 
audiunt, impendio comftioveantur, et obirascantur ; quanquam, exinde ut ma- 
lefaeere coeperunt, consueverint male audire. ... Enimvero bonus et innoxius 
quisque rudes et imperilas aures ad male audiendam habens, et laudis assue- 
tudine contumeliae insolens, multo tanto ex animo laborat, ea sibi immerito 

dici, quae ipse possit aliis vere objectare Sane quidem, si verum est, quod 

Statium Caecilium in suis poematibus scripsisse dicunt, innocentiam eloquen- 
iiam esse 
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fensive, if that which was knit, to what went before, 
were defrauded of his beginning ; or that things by 
themselves utter'd, might not seeme subject to Ca- 
lumnie, which read entire, would appeare most 
free. At last they upbraided my poverty ; I con- 5 
fesse, shee is my Domestick ; sober of diet, simple 
of habit ; frugall, painefull ; a good Connseller to 
me ; that keepes me from Cruelty, Pride, or other 
more delicate impertinences, which are the Nurse- 
children of Riches. But let them looke over all the 10 
great, and monstrous wickednesses, they shall ne- 
ver find those in poore families. They are the issue 
of the wealthy Giants, and the mighty Hunters : 
Whereas no great worke or worthy of praise, or 
memory, but came out of poore cradles It was the 15 
ancient poverty, that founded Common-weales ; 
built Cities, invented Arts, made wholesome Lawes ; 
armed men against vices ; rewarded them with their 
owne vertues ; and preserv'd the honour, and state 
of Nations, till they betray'd themselves to Riches. 20 
[101] Amor Money never made any man rich, but his mind. 

He that can order himselfe to the Law of Nature, 
is not onely without the sense, but the feare of po- 

Idem mihi eliani pauperiaiem opprobravit, acceptum philosopho crimen ; et 
ultro profitendum. Enim paupertas olim philosophiae vernacala est, frugi, 
sobria, paroo potens, aemiila laadis, adversum divitias possessa, habita sccura, 
caliu simplex, consilio benesuada : nemineni unquam superbiae iiiflavit, neminem 
impotentia depravauit, neminem tyraniiide efferavit : delicias ventris et ingui- 
uum neque vult uUas, neque potest. Quippe Iiaec et alia flagitia, divitiamm 
alumni solent. Maxima quae scelera. si ex omni memoria hominum percenseas, 
nullum in illis pauperem reperies ; uti contra, baud temere inter illustres viros, 
divites comparent; sed quemcumque in aliqua laude miramur, eum paupertas 
ab incunabulis nutricata est. Paupertas, inquam, prisca apnd secula omnium ' 
civitatum conditrix, omnium artium repertrix, omnium peccatorum inops, omnis 
gloriae munifica, cunctis laudihus apud omnes naiiones perfancta 

101. Seneca, Epistolaead Lucilium, CX Nee intra haec humani ingenii 

sagacitas sistitur : prospicere et ultra mundum libet, quo feratur, unde surrexe- 
rit, in quem exitum tanta rerum velocitas properet. Ab liac divina contempla- 
tione abductum animum in sordidaet humilia pertraximus,ut avaritiae serviret , 
ut, relicto mundo terminisque ejus, et dominis cuncta versantibus, ferram rima- 
relur, et quaereret, quid ex ilia mali effoderet, non conientas oblatis. Quidquid 
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verty. O ! but to strike blind the people with our 
wealth, and pompe, is the thing ! what a wretched- 
nesse is this, to thrust all our riches outward, and 
be beggars within : to contemplate nothing, but the 
little, vile, and sordid things of the world ; not the 5 
great, noble, and pretious : wee serve our avarice, 
and not content with the good of the Earth, that is 
(P. 110). offer'd us, wee search, and digge for the evill that is 

hidden. God offer'd us those things, and plac'd them 
at hand, and neere us, that bee knew were profita- 10 
ble for us ; but the hurtfull bee laid deepe, and hid. 
Yet doe wee seeke onely the things, whereby wee 
may perish ; and bring them forth, when God and 
nature hath buried them. Wee covet super-fluous 
things ; when it were more honour for us, if wee 15 
would contemne necessary. What need hath nature 
of silver dishes, multitudes of Waiters, delicate 
Pages, perfum'd Napkins ? She requires meat only, 
and hunger is not ambitious. Can wee thinke no 
wealth enough, but such a state, for which a man 20 
may be brought into aPrae77janiye,beg'd, proscrib'd, 

16. ^.2. : Schcll. GoU. : if we could contemn 



nobis bono futurum erai, Deus el parens nosier in proximo posnit. Non exspec- 
tavit inquisitionem nostrdm, sed ultro dedit : nocitura altissime pressit. Nihil 
nisi de nobis qiieri possumiis : ea, quibus periremus, nolente rerum natiira et 
abscondente, protulimus. Addiximus animum voluptati ; cui indulgere initium 
omnium malonim est. Tradidimus ambitioni et famae, caeteris, aeque vanis et 
inanibus. Quid ergo nunc te hortor ut facias ? Nihil novi ; nee enim novis 
malis remedia quaeruntur : sed hoc primum, ut tecum ipse dispicias, quid sit 
necessarium, quid supertiaciium. Necessaria tibi ubique occurrent : supervacua et 
semper, et toto animo, quaerenda sunt. Non est autem quod te nimis laudes, si 
cofitempseris auieos lectos, et gemmeam supellectilem : quae est enim virtus 
supervacua contemnere ? Tunc te admirare, quum contempseris necessaria. Non 
magnam rem facis, quod vivere sine regie apparatu potes ; quod non desideras 
milliarios apros, nee linguas phoenicopterorum, et alia portenta luxuriae, jam 
tota animalia fastidientis. et certa membra ex singulis eligentis. Tunc te admi- 
rabor, si non contempseris etiam sordidum panem ; si tibi persuaseris, herbas, 
ubi necesse est, non pecori tantum, sed homini, nasci ; si scieris, cacumina 
arborum explementum esse ventris ; in quern sic pretiosa congerimus, tanquam 
recepta servantem. Sine fastidio implendus est. Quid enim ad rem pertinet, quid 
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or poyson'd ? O ! if a man could restraine the fury 
of his gullet, and groyne, and thinke how many fi- 
res, how nianj'^ kitchins, Cookes, Pastures, and 
plough'd Lands ; what Orchards, Stewes, Ponds 
and Parkes, Coupes, and Garners, he could spare i 5 ■ 
What Velvets, Tissues Imbroideries, Laces, he 
could lacke; and then how short, and uncertaine his 
life is ; Hee were in a better way to happinesse, then 
to live the Emperour of these delights; and be the 
Dictator of fashions? But wee make our selves slaves 10 
to our pleasures ; and wee serve Fame, and Ambi- 
tion, which is an equall slavery. Have not I seen the 
pompe of a whole Kingdome, and what a forraigne 
King could bring hither also, to make himselfe 
gaz'd, and wonder'd at, laid forth, as it were, to the 15 
shew, and vanish all away in a day ? And shall that 
which could not fill the expectation of few houres, 
entertaine, and take up our whole lives "? when even 

14 F.i. F.2. : hither? Also to make Sivinb. Goll. : hither', all to make 

Schell. : hither also to make Ceteri as in F. i . 

accipiat, perditurus qiiidquid acceperit ? Attalum memiui cum magna admi- 

ratione omnium haec dicere : ;- Diu milii, inquit, imposuere divitiae : stupe- 
bam, ubi aliquid ex illis alio atque alio loco fulserat, existimabara similia esse, 
quae laterent, his, quae ostenderentur. Sed in quodam apparatu vidi tolas opes 
urbis, coelatas et auro et argento, et his quae pretiumauii argentique viceruut ; 
exquisitos colores, et vestcs, ultra non tantum nostrum, sed ultra fineni hostium 
advectas : hinc piieroiam perspicuos ciiltu alqiie forma greges, bine feminarum ; 
et alia, quae res suas recognoscens, summi imperii fortuna protulerat. Quid 
hoc est, inquam, aliud, quam irritare cupiditates hominum per se incitatas ? 
Quid sibi uull ista pecuniae ponipa ? Ad discendam avaritiam conveniraus. At. 
mehercules, minus cupiditatis istinc effero, quam attuleram Contempsi divitias, 
non, quia supervacuae, sed quia pusillac sunt. Vidisiine quam intra paucas 
horas ille ordo, quamvis lentus dispositusque, transient ? Hoc totam vitam nos- 
tram occupahit, quod totum diem occupare non potuit ? Accessit illud quoque : 
tarn supervacuae mihi visac sunt habentibus, quam fuerunt spectantibus. Hoc 
itaque ipse mihi dico, quoties tale aliquid praestrinxerit oculos meos, quoties 
occurrit domus splendida, cohors culta servorum, lectica formosis imposita 
calonibus : « Quid miraris ? quid stupes ? Pompa est ! Ostenduntur istae res, 
non possidentur ; et, dum placent, trauseunt. Ad veras potius te converte divi- 
tias, disce parvo esse contentus ; et illam vocem magnus atque animosus excla- 
ma : « Habemus aquam, habemus poleutam ; Jovi ipsi de felicitate controver- 
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it appear'd as superfluous to the Possessors, as to 
me that was a Spectator? The bravery was shewne, 
it was not possess'd ; while it boasted it selfe, it pe- 
rish'd. It is vile, and a poor thing to place our 
happinesse on these desires. Say we wanted them 5 
all. Famine ends famine. 
1102] De moUibus There is nothing valiant, or solid to be hop'd for 

et effoeminalis. . , , i .> i j f 'j . 

from such, as are alwayes kempt d, and pertum a , 
and every day smell of the Taylor : The exceedingly 
curious, that are wholly in mending such an im- 10 
perfection in the face, in taking away the Morphew. 
in the neck ; or bleaching their hands at Mid-nrght, 
gumming, and bridling their beards, or making the 
waste small, binding it with hoops, while the mind 
runs at waste : Too much pickednesse is not manly. 15 
Nor from those that will jeast at their owne out- 
ward imperfections, but hide their ulcers within, 
their Pride, Lust, Envie, ill-nature, with all the art 
and authority they can . These persons are in danger ; 
For whilst they thinke to justifie their ignorance by 20 
impudence ; and their persons by clothes, and 
outward ornaments, they use but a Commission to 
deceive themselves. Where, if wee will look with 
our understanding, and not our senses, wee may 

6. Schell. Goll. : all, famine 

16. F.i. : Not from those Pers. con/. ; Nor from those Get. as in F.i. 

siam faciamus ! » Faciamus, oro te, etiam si ista defuerint ! Turpe est, beatam 

vitam in auro el argenlo reponere : aeque turpe, in aqua et polenta Quid 

ergo faciam, si ista non fiierint ?... Quaeris, quod sit remedium inopiae ? 
Famem fames finit. Alioquin, quid interest, magna sint, an exigua, quae servire 
Le cogunt ? Quid refert, quantum sit, quod tibi possit negare fortuna ? Haec 
ipsa aqua et polenta in alienum arbitrium cadit ; liber est autem non in quem 
parum licet fortunae, sed in quem nihil. Ita est ! Nihil desideres oportet, si vis 
Jovem provocare nihil desiderantem • . Haec nobis Attains dixit : natura dixit 
omnibus. Quae si voles frequenter cogitare, id ages, ut sis felix, non ut videa- 
I'is ; et ut tibi videaris, non aliis. 

102-104. Seneca, Epistolae ad Lucilium, CXV Nosti complures juvenes, 

barba et coma nitidos, de capsula totos ; nihil ab illis speraveris forte, nihil 
solidum. Oratio vultus animi est ; si circumtonsa est, et fucata, et manufacta, 
ostendit ilium quoque non esse sincerum, et habere aliquid facti. Non est or- 
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behold vertue, and beauty, (though cqver'd with 
rags) in their brightnesse ; and vice, and deformity 
so much the fowler, in having all the splendor of 
riches to guild them, or the false light of honour and 
power to helpe them. Yet this is that, wherewith 5 
the world is taken, and runs mad to gaze on : Clo- 
thes and Titles, the Birdlime of Fools 
(103] Destuhitid. What petty things they are, wee wonder at? like 
children, that esteeme every trifle ; and preferre a 
Fairing before their Fathers : what difference is 10 
betweene us, and them ? but that we are dearer 
Fooles, Cpckscombes, at a higher rate ? They are 
pleas'd with Cockleshels, Whistles, Hobby-horses, 
(P. 111). and such like : wee, with Statues, marble Pillars, 

Pictures, guilded Roofes, where tinder-neath is 15 
Lath, and Lime ; perhaps Lome. Yet, wee take plea- 



namentum virile concinnitas. Si nobis animum viri boni liceret inspicere, o 
quam pulchram faciern, quam sanctam, quam ex magnlfico placidoque fulgen- 

tium videremus ! etc Nemo, inquam, non amore ejus arderet, si nobis illam 

videre contingeret : nunc enim multa obstrigillant, et aciem nostram aut splen- 
dore nimio repercutiunt, aut obscurltate retinent. Sed si, quemadmodum visus 
oculorum quibusdam raedicamentis acui solet et lepurgari. sic nos aciem animi ■ 
liberare impedimentis yolaevimus, poterimiis perspicere virtulem, etiam obrutam 
corpore, eliam paupertate opposita, etiam humilitate et infamia objacentibus ; 
cernemus, inquam, pulchritudinem illam, quamvis sordido obiectam. Rursus 
aeque malitiam et aenimnosi animi veternum perspiciemus, quamvis mullus 
circa diviliarum radiantijjm splendor impediat, et intuentem hinc honorum, 
illinc magnarum potestatum, falsa lux verberet. Tunc intelligere nobis licebit, 
quam contemnenda miremur, simillimi pueris, quibus omne ludicram in pretio 
est. Parentibus quippc, nee minus fratribus, praeferunt parvo aere empta moni- 
lia. « Quid ergo inter nos et illos interest, ut Ariston ait, nisi quod nos circa 
tabulas et statuas insanimus, carius inepti 1 » Illos repertos in littore calculi 
laeves, et aliquid habentes varietatis, delectant ; nos ingentium maculae colum- 
narum ; sive ex jEgyptis arenis, sive ex Africae solitudinibus-advectae, porti- 
cum aliquam vel capacem populi caenationem ferunt. Miramus parietes tenui 
marmore inductos, quum sciamus, quale sit quod abscunditur, oculis nostris 
imponimus. Et, quum auro tecta perfudimus, quid alius quam mendacio gau- 
demus ? Scimus enim sub illo auro faeda ligna latitare. Nee tantum parietibus 
aut Ipcunaribus ornamentum tenue praetenditur ; omnium istorum, quos ince- 
dere altos vides, bracteata felicitas est. Inspice, et scies, sub ista tenui mem- 
brana dignitatis, quantum mali jaceat. Haec ipsa res, quae tot magistratus, tot 
judices detinet, quae et magistratus etjudices facit, pecunia, ex quo in honore 
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sure in the lye, and are glad, wee can cousen our 
selves. Nor is it onely in our wals, and seelings ; 
but all that wee call happinesse, is meere painting, 
and guilt : and as for money : what a thin Membrane 
of honour that is ? and how hath all true reputation 5 
falne, since money began to have any ? yet the great 
heard, the multitude ; that in all other things are 
divided ; in this alone conspire, and agree : To love 
money. They wish for it, they embrace it, they 
adore it, while yet it is possest with greater stirre, 10 
and torment, then it is gotten. 
[104] De sibi Some men, what losses soever they have, they 

make them greater, and if they have none, even all 
that is not gotten, is a losse. Can there be creatures 
of more wretched condition, then these ; that conti- 15 
nually labour under their owne misery, and others 
envie ? A man should study other things, not to covet, , 
not to feare, not to repent him : To make his Base 

4. F.i. : and all for money Cet. as in F. i Pers. conj. : and as for money 

esse coepit, verus rerum honor cecidit ; mercatoresque et venales invicem facti, 
quaerimus, non quale sit quidque, sed quanti. Admirationem nobis parentes 
auri argentiqiie fecerunt ; et teneris infusa cupiditas altius sedit, crevitque no- 
biscum. Deinde totiis populus, in alia discors, in hoc convenit ; hoc suspiciuni, 
hoc suis optant. hoc diis, velut rerum humanarum maximum, quum grati viSeri 
volunt, consecrant. Deinque eo mores redacti sunt, ut paupertas maledicto pro- 

broque sit, contempta divitibus, invisa pauperibus Nulla enim avaritia sine 

paena est, quamvis satis sit ipsa paenarum. O quantum lacrimarum, o quantum 
laborum exigit ! Quam misera desideratis, quam misera partis est ! Adjice quo- 
tidianas sollicitudines, quae pro modo habendi quemque discruciant. Majoie 
lormento pecunia possidetur, quam quaeritur. Quantum damnis ingemiscunt, 
quae et magna incidunt, et videntur majora ! Denique, ut nihil illis fortnna 
detrahat, quidquid non acquiritur, damnum est. At felicem ilium homines, et 

divitem vocant, et consequi optant, quantum ille possidet Fateor. Quid 

ergo ? tu ullos esse conditionis pejoris existimas, quam qui habent et miseriam, 
el invidiam ?Utinam, qui divitias optaturi essent, cum divitibus deliberarent ! 
Utinam, honores petituri, cum ambitiosis et summum adeptis dignitatis sta- 
tum I profecto vota mutassent ; quum interim illi nova suspiciunt, quum priora 
damnaverint. Nemo enim est, cui felicitas sua, etiam si cursu venit satisfaciat. 
Queruntur et de consiliis, et de piocessibus suis ; maluntque semper quae reli- 

querunt Itaque hoc tibi philosophia praestabit, quo equidem nihil majus 

existimo : nunquam te paenilebit tui. Ad hanc tamsolidam felicitaiem, quam 
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such, as no Tempest shall shake him : to be secure 
of all opinion ; and pleasing to himselfe, even 
for that, wherein he displeaseth others ; For the 
worst opinion gotten for doing well, should delight 
us : would'st not thou be just, but for fame ; thou 5 
ought'st to be it with infamy : Hee that would have 
his vertue published, is not the servant of vertue, 
but glory. 
[105] Periculosa It ig a dangerous thing, when mens minds come 

melancholia, , . . , i , „. . ,,.-,. ^^^ 

to sojourne with their afiections ; and their diseases lU ^ 
eate into their strength : that when too much desire, 
and greedinesse of vice, hath made the body unfit, 
or unprofitable ; it is yet gladded with the sight, 
and spectacle of it in others : and for want of ability 
to be an Actor ; is content to be a Witnesse It en- 15 
joyes the pleasure of sinning, in beholding others 
sinne ; as in Dicing, Drinking, Drabbing, &c. Nay, 
when it cannot doe all these, it is offended with his 
owne narrownesse, that excludes it from the uni- 
versall delights of Man-ldnd, and ofttimes dies of a 20 
Melancholy , that it cannot be vicious enough. 

17. Giff. Corniv. Mori. : as in dining 

i 

tempestas nulla concutiat, non perducent te apte verba contexta, et oratio fluens 
leniter. Eant, ut volent ; dum animo compositio sua constat, dum sit magnus 
et opinionum securus, et ob ipsa, quae aliis displicent, sibi placens ; qui profec- 
tum suum vita aestimet, et tantum scire se judicet, quantum non cupit, quan- 
tum non timet 

105. Seneca, Epist. ad Lucilium, CXIV. Rex noster est animus : hoc inco- 
lami, cetera manent in officio, parent, obtemperant: quum ille paulum vacilla- 
vit, simul dubitant. Quum vero cessit voluptati, artes quoque ejus actusque 

marcent, et omnis ex languido fluxoque conatus est Tunc ilium excipiunt 

affectus impotentes, et instant ; qui initio quidera gaudent, ut solet populus 
largitione nocitura frustra pleuus et, quae non potest haurire, contrectat quum 
i>ero magis ac magis vires morbus exedit, et in medullas nervosque descendere 
deliciae ; conspectu eorum quibus se nimia aviditale inutilem reddidit, laetus, 
pro suis voluptatibus kabet spectaculum alienarum, subministraior libidinum 
testisque, quorum usum sibi ingerendo abstulit : iiec illi tam gratum et abun- 
dare jucundis, quam acerbum, quod non omnem ilium apparatum per gulam 
ventremque transraittit, quod non cum orani exoletorum feminarumque turba 
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[106] Falsae 
species fugiendae. 



[107] Decipimur 
specie. 



[108] Dejectio 

Aulic. 

(P. 112). 



I am glad, when I see any man avoid the infamy 
of a vice ; but to shun the vice it selfe were better. 
Till he doe that he is but like the'Prentise, who, 
being loth to bee spied by his Master, comming forth 
of Black-Lucis, went in againe ; to whom his Master 5 
cried ; the more thou runnest that way to hide thy 
selfe, the more thou art in the Place. So are those, 
that keepe a Taverne all day ; that they may not be 
seene at night. I have knowne Lawyers, Divines ; 
yea, great ones of this Heresy. 10 

There IS a greater Reverence had of things remote, 
or strange to us, then of much better, if they bee 
nearer, and fall under our sense. Men, and almost 
all sortgs of creatures have their reputation by dis- 
tance. Rivers, the farther theyrunne and more from 15 
their spring, the broader, they are, and greater. 
And where our originall is knowne, we are the lesse 
confident : Among strangers wee trust fortune. Yet 
a man may live as renown'd at home, in his owne 
countrey, or a private Village, as in the whole world. 20 
For it is vertue that gives glory : That will ende- 
nizen a man everywhere. It is onely that can natu- 
ralize him. A native, if hee be villous, deserves to 
bee a stranger, and cast out of the Common-wealth, 
as an Alien,. 25 

A dejected countenance, and meane Sdothes beget 
often a contempt ; but it is with the shallowest 
creatures : Courtiers commonly : looke up even with 



27-28. F.i. F.2. -■ shallowest Creatures : Courtiers commonly looke up Schell. 

Goll : creatures; courtiers commonly. Look up Ceteri : creatures; courtiers com- 

monly : look up 



convolutatur ; moeretqiie, quod magna pars suae felicitaiis exclusa corporis 
angustiis, cessat. 

106. Plutarchus,' Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat profectus (Mor. Ed. 
Didot, III), XL... Equidem vereri debemiis et fagere nomen viliosi : sed cui 
vitium ipsam molestias est quani infamia inde nota, is ut emendari possit, non 
verebitur male audire, ac sibi loqui. Scitum est enim Diogenis illud in quemdarn 
dictum adolescentem, qui visus in caupona intra in earn fugicbat : Quanta, 
diceliat, magis intra fugies, tanta magis in caupona eris. 
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them in a new suite ; you get above 'hem streight. 
Nothing is more short-liv'd then (their) Pride : It is 
but while their clothes last ; stay but while these 
are worne out, you cannot wish the thing more 
wretched, or dejected. 5 

[109] Poesis, et Poetry, and Picture are arts of a like nature ; and 
both are busie about imitation . It was excellently 
Plutarch. said oi Plutarch, Poetry was a speaking Picto-e, and 

Picture a mute Poesie. For they both invent, faine, 
and devise many things, and accommodate all they 10 
invent to the use, and service of nature. Yet of the 
two, the Pen is more noble, then the Pencill. For 
\ that can speake to the understanding ; the other, 
LLaw(J-^'-''~ \ '"^* *° '•^^ Sense. They both behohL ple asure, and 
T^P?^^^^<^ pi profit, as thei r common O bjpr.t : hut should abstaine 15 

-l(La^)<^ f-^ from all base pleasures, lest they should erre from 

their end : and, while they seeke to better mens 
minds, destroy their manners. Thej' both are borne 
Artificers, not made. Nature is more powerfull in 
them then study. 20 

[110] De Pictura. Whosoever loves not Picture, is injurious to Truth : 
and all the wisdome of Poetry. Picture is the inven- 
tion of Heaven : the most ancient, and most a kinne 
to Nature. It is it selfe a silent worke : and alwayes 
of one and the same habit: Yet it doth so enter, and 25 
penetrate the inmost affection (being done by an 
excellent Artificer) as sometimes it orecomes the 

11. F.i. : than Pride Sivinb Schell. Goll. : than their pride 

109. Plutarchus, De audiendis Poetis, III. Magis quoque adhuc cautiim eum 
reddemus, si simul atque eum ad poemata applicamus, ipsam poeticam ci dcs- 
cribamus : artem nimirum earn esse imitafricem, pingendique arti quasi ex 
altera parte repondentem. Neque id modo andiium habeat omnium sermone 
tritum, quo loquentem picturam poesin, picliuam mutam poesin esse. 

110 et 112. QuiNTiLiANUS, De Institutioue oratoria, liber XII, caput x 

(2) Suos autem haec operum genera, quae dico. ut auctores, sic etiam amatores 
habent ; atque ideo nondum est perfectus orator, an nescio an ars ulla, non 
solum quia aliud in alio magis eminet, sed quod non una omnibus forma pla- 
cuit, partim conditione vel temporum, vel locoiiim, partim judicio cujusque 
atque proposito. Primi, quorum quidem opera non vetustatis mOdo gratio visenda 
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power of speech, and oratory. There are diverse 
graces in it ; so are there in the Artificers. -One 
excels in care, another in reason, a third in easi- 
nesse, a fourth in nature and grace. Some have dili- 
gence, and cbmelinesse, but want Majesty. They can 5 
expresse a human forme in all the graces, sweet- 
nesse, and elegancy ; but they misse the Authority. 
They can hit nothing but smooth cheekes ; they 
cannot expresse roughnesse, or gravity. Others 
aspire to Truth so much, as they are rather Lo- 10 
vers of likenesse, then beauty. Zeuxis, and Parrha 
sius, are said to be contemporaries : The first, 
found out the reason of lights, and shadowes 
in Picture : the other, more subtily examined the 
lines. 15 

|111] De stylo. f In Picture, light is requir'd no lesse then shadow : 

sunt, clari pictores faisse dicunttir Polggnolus aique Aglaophon Post 

Zeuxis atque Parrhasiiis non multum ante distantes, circa peloponnesia arabo 
tempora (nam cum Parrhasio sermo Socratis apud Xenophontem invenitur), 
plurimum arti addiderunt. Quorum prior luminum umbrarumque invenisse 
raiionem, secundus examinasse subtilius lineas traditur : nam Zeuxis plus 
roembris corporis dedit, id amplius atque augustius ratus, atque, ut existi- 
mant, Homerum secutus, cui validissima quaeque forma etiam in feminis placet; 
ille vero ita circumscripsit omnia, ut eum legum latorem vocent, quia deorum 
atquo heroum effigies, quales ab eo sunt traditae, ceteri tanquam ita necesse sit, 
sequuntur. Floruit auiem circa Philippum, et usque ad successores • Alexandri 
pictura praecipue, sed diversis virtutibus : nam cura Pr<!ftogenes . ratione Para- 
philus ac Melanthius ; facilitate Antiphilus ; concipiendis. visionibus, quas 
oavxaffii? vocant, Theon Samius ; ingenio et gratia, quam in se ipse maxime 
jactat, Apelles est praestantissimus. Euphranorem admirandum facit. quod et 
ceteris optimis studiis Inter praecipuos et pingendl fingendiqueidem mirus arti- 
fex fuit. Similis in statuis differentia : nam duriora, et Tuscanicis proxima 
Gallon atque Hegesias, jam minus rigida Calamis, molliora adhuc supra dictis 
Myron fecit Diligentia ac decor in Polycleto supra ceteros, cui quanquam a 
plerisque tribuitur palma, tamen, ne nihil detrahatur, deesse pondus piitant : 
nam ut humanae formae decorem addiderit supra verum, ita non explevisse 
deorum aactoritatem videtur ; quia aetatem quoque graviorum dicitur refugisse, 
nihil ausus ultra leoes genas. At quae Polycleto defuerunt .... Ad veritatem 
Lysippum ac Praxitelem acessisse optime affirmant : nam Demetrius tanquam 
nimius in ea reprehendltur, et fuit similitudinis quam pulchritudinis amantior. 
111. Plinius Junior, Epistolae, liber III. 13 (4) .... Nee vero affectanda sunt 
semper elata etexcelsa: nam, ut in pictura lumen non alia res magis quam 
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1 112] De Progress 
Picturae. 

Parrhasius. 



•^ SO in stile, height, as well as humblenesse. But 
Pling. beware they be not too humble ; as Pliny pronounc'd 

oi Regulus writings.' You would thinke them writ- 
ten, not on a child, but by a child. Many out of 
their owne obscene Apprehensions, refuse proper 5 
and fit words ; as occupie, nature, and the like : So 
the curious industry in some, of having all alike 
good, hath come nearer a vice, then a yertue. 

Picture tooke her faining from Poetry ; from Geo- 
metry her rule, compasse, lines, proportion, and 10 
the whole Symmetry. Parrhasius was the first wan 
reputation, by adding Symmetry to Picture : hee 
"^ added subtilty to the countenance, elegancy to the 

haire, loveliness to the face ; and. by the publike 
voice of all Artificers, deserved honour in the 15 
Eupompus. outer lines. Eupompiis gave it splendor by numbers, 
and other elegancies. From the Opticks it drew 
reasons ; by which it considered, how things plac'd 
at distance, and a farre off, should appeare lesse ; 
how above, or beneath the head, should deceive 20 
the eye, &c. So from thence it tooke shadowes, re- 
cessor, light, and heightnings. From morall Philo- 
. sophy, it tooke the soule, the expression of Senses, 
(P. 113). Perturbations, Manners, when they would paint an 

angry person, a proud, an inconstant, an ambitious, 25 
a brave, a magnanimous, a just, a mercifull, a com- 



14. F I. : love-lines to the face . Ceteri : as in F. i . 
the face 
21. F.i. : recessor i Schell. Goll. : recession Ceteri : as in F.i 



Pers. conj. : loveliness to 



umbra commendat , iia oraiionem tarn sabmittere, quam attollere decet. Ibid. 

Lib. IV. 7 (7) Est enim tarn ineptus, ut risum magis possit exprimere, quam 

gemitum. Credas non de pnero scriptum, sed a puero. 

Plinius Major, Hist. Nat., liber XXXV, caput xxxvi. ... Parrhasius Ephesi 
natus, et ipse multa contuHt. Primus symmetriam picturae dedit, primus 
argutias vultus, elegantiam capilli, venusiatem oris, confessione artificum in 
lineis extremis palmam adeptus. ... 

ViTRUvius, De Architectura. liber VII, caput v Sed haec quae (a veteribus) 

ex veris rebus exempla sumebantur, nunc iniquis moribus improbantur. Nam 
pinguutur tectoriis monstra potius quam ex rebus finitis imagines certae... . 
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Plin. lib. 35. c. 2, 

5, 6 et 7. 
Vilruv.,Ub.8'et7. 



a Horace. 



b Socrates. 

c'Parrhasius. 

Clito. Polygnotas. 

Aglaophon. 

d Zeuxis. 

e Parrhasias. 

f Raphael de Urbi- 

no. Mich. Angela 

Buonarotti. Titian. 

Antony de Correg. 

Sebast. de Venet. 

Julio Romano. 

Andrea Sartorio. 



|113] Parasiti ad 
mensam. 



passionate, an humble, a dejected, a base, and the 
like They made all heightnings bright, all shadowes 
dark, all swellings from a plane, all solids from 
breaking, See where he complaines of their pain- 
ting Chimaera's, by the vulgar unaptly called Grot- 5 
tesque : Saying, that men who were borne truly to 
study, and emulate nature, did nothing but make 
monsters against Nature ; which Horace » so laught 
at. The Art Plasticke was moulding in clay, or pot- 
ters earth anciently. This is the parent of Statuary, 10 
sculpture. Graving, and Picture ; cutting in brasse, 
and marble, all serve under her. Socrates '' taught 
Parrhasias., and Clito (two noble Statuaries) first to 
expresse manners by their looks in Imagery^. Po- 
lygnotus, sind Aglaophon wereancienter. After them'' 15 
Zeuxis, who was the Law-giver to all Painters : 
after" ParrAasius. They were contemporaries, and 
liv'd both nhoui Philips time, the Father of Alexan- 
der the Great. There liv'd in this latter age six 
farnous Painters in Italy : who were excellent, and 20 
emulous of the Ancients f : Raphael de Urbino, Mi- 
chel Angela Buonarota, Titian, Antony of Correggio, 
Sebastian of Venice, Julio Romano, and Andrea 
Sartorio. 

These are Flatterers for their bread, that praise 25 
all my oraculous Lord do's or sayes, be it true or 
false : invent tales that shall please : make baites for 
his Lordships eares and if they be not receiv'd in 
what they offer at, they shift a point of the Com- 



10. Schell. Goll. : potter's earth 



Haec autem nee sunt, nee fieri possunt, nee fueruat Ergo ita novi mores coege- 

runt, uti inertia mali judicis conniverent artium virtutes 

HoRATius, Epistola ad Pisones, v. 1 sqq. 

Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Juogere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Undique coUatis membris, ut turpiteir atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne, 
Spectatum adniissi risum teneatis, amici '? &c. 
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passe, and turne their tale ; presently tacke about ; 
deny what they confest, and confesse what they 
denied ; fit their discourse to the persons, and oc- 
casions. What they snatch up, and devoure at one 
table, utter at another : and grow suspected of the 5 
Master, hated of the servants, while they inquire, 
and reprehend, and compound, and delate busines 
of the house they have nothing to doe with : They 
praise my Lords wine, and the sauce he likes ; 
observe the Cooke, and Bottle-man, whilethey stand 10 
in my Lords favour, speake for a pension for them : 
but pound them to dust upon my Lords least dis»- 
tate, or change of his palate. 

How much better is it, to bee silent ; or at least, 
to speake sparingly ! For it is not enough to speake 15 
good, but timely things. If a uian be asked a ques- 
tion, to answer, but to repeat the Question, before 
bee answer, is well, that hee be sure to understand 
it, to avoid absurdity. For it is less dishonour, to 
' heare imperfectly, then to speake imperfectly. The 20 
eares are excus'd, the understanding is not. And in 
things unknown to a man, not to give his opinion, 
lest by (the) affectation of knowing too much, hee 
lose the credit hee hath by speaking, or knowing the 
wrong way, what hee utters. Nor seeke to get his 25 
Patrons favour, by imbarking himselfe in the Fac- 
tions of the Family : to inquire after domesticke si- 
multies, their sports, or affections. They are an 
odious and vile kind of creatures, that fly about the 
house all day ; and picking up all the filth of the 30 
house, like Pies or Swallowes, carry it to their nest 
(the Lords eares), and oftentimes report the lyes 
they have fain'd, for what they have seene and 
heard. 
Info serviles. These are called instruments of grace, and power, 35 

with great persons ; but they are indeed the Organs 



l.F.i. : their tale presently tacke about, Cet. : turn their tale, presently 

Querr/ ; tail ? 7. F. i .; delate Sc/icZZ. JlforZ. GoH. : dilate Ce(. as in F. 
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of their impolencie, and markes of weaknesse. For 
sufficient Lords are able to make these Discoveries 
(P. 114). themselves. Neither will an honourable person in- 

quire, who eats, and drinkes together, what that 
man playes, whom this man loves ; with whom such 5 
a one walkes ; what discourse they held, who slee- 
pes, with whom. They are base, and servile natures, 
that busie themselves about th^se disquisitions. 
How often have I scene, (and worthily) these Cen- 
sors of the family, undertaken by some honest Rns- 10 
tick and cudgell'd thriftily ? These are commonly 
the off-scowring, and dregs of men, that doe these 
things, or calumniate others : Yet I know not truly 
which is worse ; heethat malignes all, or that prfii- 
ses all. There is as great a vice in praising, and as"^ 15 

frequent, as in detracting. . 

[114] It pleased your Lordship of late, to aske my opi- ■/ 

nion touching the education of your sonnes, and 
especially to the advancement of their studies. To 
which, though I return'd somewhat for the present ; 20 
which rather manifested a will in me, then gave any 
just resolution to the thing propounded : Hiaveupon 
better cogitation call'd those ayds about mee, both 
of mind, and memory ; which shall venter my 

24. F. 1 . Schell Goll : venter Ceteri : venture 



114. QuiNTiLiANUS, Instltutio Oratoria, liber I, caput i. (20) Nee sum adeo 

aelatum imprudens, utinstandum'teneris protinus acerbe putem , exigendamque 
pleuam operam ; nam id inpiimis caveie oportebit, ne studia, qui amare noii- 
dum potest, oderit, et.amaritudinem semel perceptam etiam ultra rudes anuos 
reformidet. Lusus hie sit : et rogetur, et laadetur, et uunquam non fecisse se 
gaudeat, aliquando ipso nolente doceatur alius, cui invideat ; contendat interim, 
et saepius vincere se putet et praemiis etiam, quae capit ilia aetas, evocetur. 
Parva doeemus, instituendum oratorem professi ; sed est sua etiam studiis 
infantia, et ut corporum mox fortissimorum educatio a lacte cunisque initium 
ducit ; ita futurus eloquentissimus edidit aliquando vagitum, et loqui primum 

incerta voce tentavit, et haesit circa formas litterarum Caj)ut ii. (1) Sed nobis 

jam paulatim accrescere puer, et exire de gremio, ac discere serio incipiat. Hoc 
igitur potissimum loco tractanda quaestio est, utiliusne sit domi atque intra 
privaios parietes studentem continere, an frequentiae scholarum, et velut publi- 

6 
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thoughts clearer, if not fuller, to your Lordships 
demand. I confesse, my Lord, they will seeme but 
petty, and minute things I shall offer to you, being 
writ for children, and of them. But studies have 
their Infancie, as well as creatures. Wee see in men, 5 
even the strongest compositions had their begin- 
nings from milke, and the Cradle ; and the wisest 
tarried sometimes about apting their mouthes to 
Letters, and Syllables. In their education therefore, 
the care must be the greater had of their beginnings, 10 
to know, examine, and weigh theii natures ; which 
though they bee proner in some children to some 
.disciplines ; yet are they naturally prompt to taste 
all by degrees, and with change. For change is a 
kindofrefreshing in studies, and infuseth knowledge 15 
by way of recreation. Thence the Schoole it selfe 
is calFd a Play, or Game, and all letters are so best 
taught to Schpllers. They should not be affrighted. 



cis praeceptoribus tradere (4) Corrumpi mores in scholis putant . nam et 

cormmpiintur interim, sed domi quoque Nam et esse potest turpis domesti- 

cus ille praeceptor nee tutior inter servos malos, quam ingenues parum modes- 

tos conversatio est Facile erat hujus metus remedium. Vtinam liberorum 

nostrorum mores nan ipsi perderemus !... Infantiam statim deliciis solvimus : 
mollis ilia educatio quam indulgentiam vocamus, nervos omnes et mentis et 

corporis frangit (17) Et si refutavimus quae contra dicuntur, jam explice- 

mus, quid ipsi sequamur. Ante omnia futurus orator, cui in maxima celebri- 
tate, et in media reipublicae luce vivendum estj assuescat jam a tenero nan 
reformidare homines, neque ilia solitar,ia et velut umbratili vita pallescere. 
Excitanda mens et attollenda semper est, quae in hujus modi secretis aut lan- 
guescit, et quemdam velut in opaco situm ducit, aut contra tumescit inani per- 
suasioue ; necesse est enim sibi nimium tribuat, qui se neniini comparat. 
Deinde quum proferenda sunt studia, caligat in sole, et omnia nova offendit, at 
qui solus didicerit, quod inter multos faciendum est. Mitto amicitias, quae ad 
senectutem usque firmissimae durant, religiosa quadam necessitudine imbutae ; 

neque enim est sanctius, sacris iisdem, quam studiis initiari (21) Adda, 

quod domi ea sola discere potest, quae ipsi praecipientur ; in schola, etiam quae 
aliis. Audiet multa quotidie probari, multa corrigi ; proderit alicujns dbjurgata 
desidia, proderit laudata industria ; excitabitur laude aemulatio ; turpe ducet 
cedere pari, pulchrum supei'asse majores. Accendunt omnia haec animos ; et 

licet ipsa vitium sit ambitio, frequenter tamen causa virtutum est (31) Non 

esset in rebus humanis eloquentia, si tantum cum singulis loqueremur. 
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or deterr'd in their Entry, but drawn on with exer- 
cise, and emulation. A youth should not be made to 
hate study, before hee know the causes to love it : 
or taste the bitternesse before the sweet ; but call'd 
on, and allur'd, intreated, and praised : Yea, when 5 
hee deserves it not. For which cause I wish them 
sent to the best schoole, and a publike; which I 
thinke the best. Your Lordship I feare hardly heares 
of that, as willing to breed them in your eye, and 
at home ; and doubting their manners may bee 10 
corrupted abroad . They are in more danger in your 
owne Family among ill servants (allowing, they 
* be safe in their Schoole-Master), then amongst a 

thousand boyes, however immodest : Would wee 
did not spoyle our children, and overthrow their 15 
manners our selves by too much Indulgence ! To 
breed them at home, is to breed them in a shade ; 
where in a schoole they have the light, and heate 
of the Sunrie. They are us'd and accustom'd to 
things, and men. When they come forth into the 20 
Commonwealth, they find nothing new, or to seeke. 
They have made their friendships and ayds; some to 
last till their Age. They heare what is commanded 
to others, as well as themselves ; much approv'd, 
much corrected ; all which they bring to their owne 25 
store, and use ; and learne as much, as they 
heare. Eloquence would be but a poore thing, if wee 

18. F.i. : shade; where in a school Schell. Goll. : shade, whereas' -in a school 

Cet. as in F. i . 24. F.i. : themselves : Much approv'd Schell. Goll. Mori. . 

themselves, much approved Cet. : themselves. Much approved U 

^ ^k 

Caput III. (1) Tradito sibi puero, docendi peritiis ingemum ejus inpiimis 

natiiramque pcrspiciat (7) Mihi ille deiar piiei; quern laus ,. excitet, quern 

gloria juvet, qui victus fleat. Hie erit alendus ambilu, hunc mordehit objur- 
gatio, hunc honor excitahit ; in hoc desidiam nunquani verebor. Danda est 
tamen omnibus aliqua remissio ; non solum, quia nulla res est, quae perferre 
possit continuum laborem ; atque ea quoque quae sensu et anima carent, ut 
servare vim suam possint, velut alterna quiete retenduntur : sed quod studium 
dicendi, voluntate, quae cogi non potest, constat. Itaque et virium plus afferunt 
ad discendum renovati ac recentes, et acriorem animum, qui fere necessitatibus 
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should onely converse with singulars ; speake, but 
man and man together. Therefore I like no private 
breeding. I would send them where their industry 
should be daily increas'd by praise ; and that kin- 
IP. 115). died by emulation. It is a good thing to inflame the 5 
^ mind : An(l though A mbition it selfe be a vice, it 
is often the cause of great vertue. Give me that wit, 
whom praise excites, glory puts on, or disgrace 
■grieves : bee is to bee nourish'd with Ambition, 
prick'd forward with honour ; check'd with Repre- 10 
hension ; and never to bee suspected of sloath. 
Though hee be given to play, it is a signe of spirit, 
and livelinesse ; so thei'e be a meane had of their 
'- sports, and relaxations. And from the rodde, or 
ferule, I would have them free, as from the menace , 
of them ; for it is both deformed, and servile. 15 
[115] De stylo et " Pqp ^ man to ^rite well, there are required three 
scribendi genere. Necessaries. To reade the best Authors, observe the 



/ 



best Speakers : and much exercise of his owne style: 
In style to consider, what ought to be written ; and 
after what manner ; Hee must first thinke, and exco- 20 



repugnat. Nee me ojfenderit lusiis in pueris ; est ethoe signum alacritatis. Neque 
ilium tristem, semperque demissum, sperare possum erectae circa studia mentis 
fore, cum in hoc quoque, maxime naturali aetatibus illis, impetu jaceat. Modus 
tamen sit remissionibus, ne aut odium studiorum faciant negatae, aut otii con- 

suetudinem nimiae (13) Caedi vera discenies, quamlibet et receptum sit et 

Chrysippus non iraprobet, minime velim : primum, quiw deforme atque servile 

est et certe, quodconvenit si aetatem mutes, injuria ; deinde, quod si, etc 

115. QuiNTiLlANUS, De Institutione Oratoria, liber X, caput in. (4) Sed quum 
sit duplex quaestio : quomodo, et quae maxime scribi oporteat, jam hint ordi- 
uem sequai". Sit prima vel tardus, dum diligens, stilus ; qaaeramus optima, 
nee protinus offerentibus se gaudeamus ; adhibeatur judicium inventis, dispositio 
nrobatis : delectus enim rerum verborumque agendus est, et pondera singulo- 
lum examinanda ; post subeat ratio collocandi, versenturque omni modo Hume- 
ri ; non, ut quodque se proferet verbum occupet locum. Quae quidem ut diZi- 
gentius exsequamus, repetenda saepius erunt scriptorum proxima : nam praeter 
id, quod sic melius junguntur prioribus sequentia, color quoque ilia cogitationis , 
qui scribendi mora refrixit, recipit ex iritegro vires, et velut repetito spatio sumit 
impetum ; quod in certamine saliendi fieri videmus, ut conalum longius petant, 
et ad illud aliud, quo contenditur, spatium cursu ferantur ; uique injaculando 
brachia redueimus, et, expulsuri tela, nervos retro tendimus. Interim tamen si 
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gitate his matter ; then choose his words, and 
examine the weight of either. Then take care in 
placing, and ranking both matter, and words, that 
the composition be comely ; and to doe this with 
diligence, and often. No matter-how slow the style 5 
be at first, So it belabour'd, and accurate ; seeke the 
best, and be not glad of the froward conceipts, or 
first words, that offer themselves to us, but judge 
of what wee invent ; and order what wee approve. 
Repeat often, what wee have formerly written ; 10 
which beside, that it helpes the consequence, and 
makes the juncture better, it quickens the heate of 
imagination, that often cooles in the time of setting 
downe, and gives it new strength, as if it grew lus- 
tier, by the going back. As wee see in the contention 15 
of leaping, they jumpe farthest, that fetch their race 
largest : or, as in throwing a Dart, or Javelin, wee 
force back our armes, to make our loose the stron- 
ger. Yet, if we have a faire gale of wind, I forbid 
not the steering out of our sayle, so the favour of 20 
the gale deceive us not. For all that wee invent doth 
please us in the conception, &r birth ; else we would 
never set it downe . But the safest is to returne to our 
Judgement, and handle over againe those things, 
the easinesse of which might make them justly sus- 25 
pected.^So did the best Writers in their beginnings ; 
theyimpos'd upon themselves care, and industry ; 
they did nothing rashly. They obtain'd first to 



feret flq.tus, danda sunt vela, dam nos indalgentia ilia non fallat : omnia enim 
nostra, dum nascuntur, placent : alioqui nee scriberentur : sed redeamus ad ju- 
dicium, et retractemus suspectam facilitatem. Sic scripsisse Sallustium Ver- 

gilium ; itaque hanc moram et sollicitudinem ini/iis impero : nam primura 

hoc constituendum, hoc obtinendum est, utquamoptime scribamus ; celeritatem 
dabit consuetudo ; paulatim res facilius se ostendent, verba respondebunt , com- 
positio prosequetuT ; cuncta deniqae, ut in familia bene instituta, in officio 
erant : summa haec est rei. Cito scribendo non fit, ut bene scribatur ; bene scri- 
bendo fit, ut cito ; sed turn maxim.e, quum facultas ilia contigerit, resista- 
mus et provideamus, et ferocientes equos frenis quibusdam coerceamus ; quod 
non tarn moram faciet, quam novas impetus dabit. 
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write well, and then custome made it easie, 
and a habit. By little and little, their matter 
shew'd itself to 'hem more plentifully ; their words 
answer'd, their composition followed ; and all, as 
in a well-or^er'd family, presented it selfe in the 5 
place. So that the summe of all is : Ready writing 
makes not good writing ; hut good writing brings 
: on ready writing : Yet, when wee thinke we have 
got the faculty, it is even then good to resist it : as 
to give a Horse a check sometimes with (a) bit, 10 
which doth not so much stop his course, as stirre 
his mettlerAgairie, whether a mans Genius is best 
able to reach, thither it should more and more con- 
tend, lift and dilate it selfe, as men of low stature, 
raise themselves on their toes ; and so ofttimes get 15 
even, if not eminent. Besides, asit is fit for grown and 
able Writers to stand of themselves, and workewith 
their owne strength, to trust and endeavour by their 
owne faculties : so it is fit for the beginner, and 
learner, to study others, and the best. For the mind, 20 
and memory are more sharpely exercis'd in com- 
prehending an other mans things, then our owne ; 
and such as accustome themselves, and are familiar 
with the best Authors, shall ever and anon find so- 
(P. 116). mewhat of them in themselves, and in the expres- 25 

12-13. F.i. : whether a man's genius is best able to reach thither, it should Sivinh. 
Schell. Goll. : whither reach, thither it should Ceteri as in F. i . 



Idem. Ibidem. Liber II, caput vii. (2)... Nam ut scribere pueros, plurimum- 
que esse in hoc opera, plane velim, sic ediscere electos ex orationibus, vel his- 
toriis, above quo genere dignorum ea cura voluminum, locos, m.ulto magis sua- 
deam. Nam et exercebiiur acrius memoria, aliena complectendo quam sua ; et' 
qui erunt in difficilioie Iiiijus laboris genere versati, sine molestia, quae . ipsi 
composuerunt, jam familiarius animo suo affigent, et assuescent optimis, sem- 
perque habebunt intra se, quod intaentur ; et jam non seniientes formam oratio- 
nis illam quam mente penitus acceperint, expriment. Abundabuijt autem copia 
verborum optimorum, et compositione, ac figuris jam non quaesitis, sed sponte 
et ex reposito velut thesauro se offerentibus. Accedit his et jucunda in sermone 
bene a quoque dictorum relatio, et in causis utilis. Nam et plus auctoritatis affe- 
runt ea, quae non praesentis gratia litis sunt coraparata, etZaudezn saepe majo- 
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sion of their minds, even when they feele it not, be 
able to utter something like theirs, which hath ah 
Authority above their owne.^ay, sometimes it is 
the reward of a mans study, the praise of quoting 
an other man fitly : ^And though a man be more 5 
prone, and able for one kind of writing, then ano- 
ther, yet hee must exercise all. For as in an Ins- 
trument, so in style, there must be a Harmonic, 
and consent of parts. '' 
[116] Praeapiendi' I take this labour in teaching others, that they 10 
should not be alwayes to bee taught ; and I would 
bring my Precepts into practise. For rules are ever 
of lesse force, and valew, then experiments. Yet 
with this purpose, rather to shew the right way to 
those that come after, then to detect any that have 15 
slipt before by errour, and I hope it will bee more 
profitable. For men doe more willingly listen, and 
with more favour to precept, then reprehension. 
Among diverse opinions of an Art, and most of 
them contrary in themselves, it is hard to make 20 

8. Gall. : haimony in consent of parts. 



rem, quam si nostra sint, conciliant. Aliquando tamen permittendum, quae 
ipsi scripserint, dicere, ut laboris sui fructum etiam ex ilia, quae maxime 
petitur, laude, plurimum capiant. Verum id quoque turn fieri oportebit, quum 
aliquid comraodius elimaverint ; at eo velut praemio studii sui donentur, ac se 
meruisse, ut dicerint, gaudeant. Cap viii. (12) Si vero liberalior materia conti- 
gerit, et in qua raerito ad spem oratoris simus agressi, nulla dicendi virtus omit- 
tenda est. Nam licet sit aliquam in partem pionior, ut necesse est, ceteris tamen 
non repugnahit, atque ea cura paria faciei iis, in quibus eminebat : sicut ille, 

etc (15) Nou enim satis est dicere prespe tantum, aut subtiliter, aut aspere ; 

non magis, quam phonasco acutis tantum, aut mediis, aut gravibus sonis, aut 
horum etiam particulis excellere ; nam sicut cithara, ita oratio perfecta non est, 
nisi ab imo ad summum omnibus intenta nervis consentiat. 

116. QuiNTiLiANDS, De Institutioue Oratoria, Prooemium...,. (18) Sit igitur 
orator vir, talis, qualis vei'e sapiens ajjpellari possit ; nee moribus modo per- 
fectus (nam id mea quidem opinione, quamquam sint qui dissentiant, satis non 
est), sed etiam scientia, et omul facultate dicendi, qualis adhuc fortasse nemo 
fuerit. Sed non ideo minus nobis ad summa tendendum est, quod fecerunt ple- 
rique veterum, qui, etsi noudum quemquam sapientem repertum putabant, ■ 
praecepta tamen sapientiae tradiderunt. Nam est certe aliquid consummata. 
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election ; and therefore, though a man cannotinvent 
new things after so many, he niay doe a -welcome 
worke yet to helpe posterity to judge rightly of the 
old. But Arts and Precepts availe nothing, except 
nature be beneficiall, and ayding. And therefore 5 
these things are no more written to a dull disposi- 
tion, then rules of husbandry to a barren soyle. No 
.- . precepts will profit a Foole ; no more then beauty 
will the blind, or musicke the deafe. As wee should 
take care, that our style in writing, be neither dry, 10 
nor empty : we should looke againe it be not' win- 
ding, or wanton with far-fetcht descriptions ; 
Either is a vice. But that is worse which proceeds 
out of want, then that which riots out of plenty. 
The remedy of fruitfulnesse is easie, but no labour 15 
will helpe the contrarie ; I will like, and praise 
some things, in a young Writer ; which yet if he ' 
continue in, I cannot, but justly hate him for the 
skme. There is a time to bee given all things for ma- 
turity ;• and that even your Countrey-husband-man 20 

7. F.I. Cunti. Schell. Goll. : to a barren soil Ceteri : to a soil 



eloquentia, neque ad earn pervenire natura humani ingenii prohibet. Quod si 
non contingat, altius tamen ibunt, qui ad summa nitentur, quam qui, praesum- 
pta desperatione quo velint evadendi, protinus circa ima substiterint. Quo 
magis impetranda erit vcnia, si ne minora quidem ilia, verum operi, quod insti- 
tuimus, necessaria, praeteribo. Nam liber primus ea quae sunt ante officium 
rhetoris contiriebit... His omnibus admiscebitur, ut quisque locus postulabit, 
dicendi ratio, quae non eorum modo scientia, quibus solis quidam nomen artis 
dederunt, studiosos instruat, et (ut sic dixerimj jus ipsum rhetorices interprete- 
tur, sed alere facundiam vires augere eloquentiae possit ; nam plerumque nudae 
illae artes, nimia subtilitatis aflFectatione franguut atque concidunt quidquid est 
in oratione generosius, et omnem succum ingenii bibunt, %t ossa detegunt... (25) 
Illiid tamen imprimis teslandum est, nihil praecepta atque artes valere, nisi 
adjnvanle natura. Quapropter ei, cui deerit ingenium, non magis haec scripta 
sunt, quam de agroriim cultu sterilibus terris... 

Lib. I. Caput I. (4) Ante omnia, ne sit vitiosus sermo nutricibus, quas, si fieri 
posset, sapientes Chrysippus optavit... Has primura audiet puer, harum verba 
effingere imitando conabitur ; et natura ienacissimi sumus eorum, quae rudibus 
annis percepimus, ut sapor, quo nova imbuas durat'; nee lanarum colores, 
quibus simplex ille candor mutatus est, elui possunt ; 
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can teach ; who to a young plant will not put 
the proyning-knife, because it seemes to feare the 
iron, as not able to admit the scarre. No more would 
I tell a greene Writer all his faults, lest I should 
make him grieve and faint, and at last despaire : 5 
For nothing doth more hurt, then to make him so 
afraidof all things, as hee can endeavour nothing. 
Therefore youth ought to be instructed betimes, and 
in the best things : for we hold those longest, we 
take soonest. As the first sent of a Vessell lasts : and 10 
that tinct the wooll first receives. Therefore a Mas- 
ter should temper his owne powers, and descend to 
the others infirmity. If you powre a glut of water 
upon a Bottle, it receives little of it ; but with a 
Funnell, and by degrees, you shall fill many of them, 15 
and spill little of your owne ; to their capacity they 
will all receive, and be full.^And as it is fit to reade 
the best Authors to youth first, so let them be of 

11. F.I. .that tincl Cef. ; the tinct 12. Wia/Z. : the other infirmity 

Cet. : the other's infirmity Pers. conj. : the others' infirmity 



Ibidem. Caput ii. (26) Sed sicut firmioixs in litteris profectus alit aemulatio ; 
ita incipientibus, atque adhuc teneris, condiscipulorum quam praeceptoris 
jucundior, hoc ipso quod facilior, imitatio est ; vix enim se prima elementa ad 
spem tollere effingendae, quam summam p^tant, eloquentiae audebunt ; 
proxima amplectuntur magis, ut vites arboribus applicitae, inferipres prius 
apprehendendb ramos, in cacumina evadunt. Quod adeo veruin est, ut ipsius 
etiam magistri, si tamen ambitiosis utilia praeferet, hoc opus sit, quum adhuc 
nidia tractabit ingenia, non statim onerare infirmitatem discentium, sed tem- 
perare vires' suas, et ad intellectum audieniis descendere. Nam ut vascula oris 
angusti superfasam humoiis copiam respuunt, sensim autem influentibus, vel 
etiam instillatis complentur ; sic animi puerorum quantum excipere possint, 
videndum est : nam majora intellectu, velut parum apertos ad percipieudum, 
animos subibunt. Utile igitur est habere, quos imitari primum, mox viucere 
velis ; ita paulatim et superiorum spes erit. 

Ibidem. Caput viii. (4) Cetera admonitione magna egent, inprimis, ut tenerae 
mentes, tracturaeque altius quidquid rudibus et onjnium ignaris insederit, non 
mode quae diserta, sed vel magis quae honesta sunt, discant ; ideoque optim.e 
institiitum est, ut ab Homero atque Virgilio lectio inciperet, quamquam ad iniel- 
ligendas eorum virtutes firmiore judicio opus est : sed huic rei superest tempus ; 
neque enim semel legentur. Interim et sublimitate heroici carminis animus 
assurgat, et ex magnitudine rerum spiritum ducat, et optimis imbuatur. Utiles 
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Livy. Salast. the openest, and clearest/* As Livy before Salust, 
Gower. Chaucer. ■Sff^'nej/ before Donne ; and beware of letting them 
taste Gower, or Chaucer at first, lest falling too 
much in love with Antiquity, and not apprehending 
the weight, they grow rough and barren in language 5 
onely.NWhen their judgements are firme, and out of 
danger, let them reade both, the old and the new : 
but no lesse take heed, that their new flowers, and 
sweetnesse doe not as much corrupt, as the others 
drinesse, andsquallor, if they choose not carefully/ 10 

Spencer. Spencer, in affecting the Ancients, writ no Lan- 

guage : Yet I would have him read for his matter ; 

(P. 117). jjyt as Virgil read EnniusSThe reading of Homer 

Vt-T^Q I L r\ Tl Ti Ill's 

Homer. ^nd Virgil is counsell'd by Quintilian, as the best 

Quintilian. -yyay of informing youth, and confirming man. For 15 
* '^ besides that, the mind is rais'd with the height, and 
sublimity of such a verse, it takes spirit from the 
greatnesse of the matter, and is tincted with the 
best things./T/'a^zcAre, and Liricke Poetry is good 
too : and Comicke with the best, if the manners of 20 



Tragoediae ; alunt et lyrici ; si tamen in tis non auctores modo, sed etiam 
partes operis eligeris ; nam et Graeci licenter multa, et Horatium in quibus- 

dam nolim interpretari Comoediae, quae plurimum conferre ad eloquen- 

tiam potest, quum per omnes et personas et affectus eat, quam usum in pueris 
putem, paulo post suo loco dicam. Nam quum mores in tuto fuermt, infer prae- 
cipue legenda 'erit. De Menandro loquor ; nee tamen exc'luserim alios : nam 
latini quoque auctores afferent utilitatis aliquid. Multum autem veteres etiam 
Latini conferunt, quamquam plerique plus ingenio, quam arte valuerunt ; 
imprimis copiam verborum, quorum in tragoediis gravitas, in comoediis ele- 
gantia,et quidam velut atticismus inveniri potest. Oeconomia quoque in his dili- 
gentior, quam in plerisque novorum erit, qui omnium operum solam virtatem 
sententias putaverunt. 

Ibidem, Liber H, caput iv. (3) Interim adraonere illud satis est, ut sit ea 

neque aiida prorsus aique jejuna, neque rursus sinuosa, et arcessitis des- 

cripiionibus, in quas plerique imitatlone poeticae licentiae ducuntur, lasciva. 
Vitium utrumque ; pejus tamen illud, quod ex inopia, quam quod ex copia 
venit : nam in pueris oratio perfecta nee exigi, nee sperari potest ; melior autem 

est indoles laeta, etc Audeat haec aetas plura, et inveniat, et inventis gau- 

deat, sint licet ilia non satis interim sicca et severa : facile remcdium est uberta- 

tis ; sterilia nullo labore vincuniur (10) Ne illud quidem quod admonearaus 

indignumest, ingenia puerorum nimia interim emendationis severitate deficere : 
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the Readei- be once in safety. In the Greeke Poets, 
Plautus. as also in Plautus, wee shdl see the CEconomy, and 

disposition of Poems better observed then in 
Terence. Tehnce, and the latter : who thought the sole gra«e, 

and vertue of their Fable, the sticking in of senten- 
ces, as ours doe theforcing in of jests. 



4. F. 1. F.2. : in Terence, and the latter; who thought Schell. Goll. : in Terence 
and the later (Greek poets), who thought Cefcri; in Terence; and the latter, 

who thought Pers. conj. : in Terence, and the Latin (or the later Latin), who 
thought 



nam et desperant, et dolent, et novissime oderunt, et, quod maxime nocct, diim 
omnia timent, nihil conantur. Quod eiiam rusticis notum est, qui frondibus 
teneris nan putant adhibendam esse falcem, quia reformidare ferrum videniur, 
et cicatricem nondum pati posse. 

Ibidem. Liber 11, caput v. (18) Quod si potuerint obtineri, non ita difficilis 
supererit quaestio, qui legendi sint incipientibus ? Nam quidam illos minores,' 
quia facilior eoium intellectus videbatur, probaverunt ; alii floridiiis genus, lit 
ad alenda primarum aetatum ingenia!^agis accommodatiim . Ego optimos qui- 
dem, et statim, et semper, sed tamenecfrum candidissimum quemque, et maxime 
expositum, velim, ut Livium apueiis magis, quam Sallustium ; et hie historiae 
major est auctor, ad quern tamen intelligendum jam profectu opus sit. Cicero, 
ut mihi quidem videtur, et jucundus incipientibus quoque, et apertus est satis, 
nee prodesse tantum, sed etiam amari potest ; turn, quemadmodum Livius 
praecipit, ut quisque erit Ciceroni slmillimus. Duo autem genera maxime 
cavenda pueris puto ; unum, 7!e quis eos anliquitatis nimius admirator, in 
Gracchoriim, Catonisque, et aliorum simibum lectione durescere velit : fient 
enim horiidi atque jejuni ; nam neque vim eorum adhuc intellectu consequentur, 
et eloeutione, quae turn sine dubio erat optima, sed nostris temporibus abena, 
contenti, quod est pessimum, similes sibi magnis viris videbuntur. Alterum, 
quod huic diversum est, receniis hiijus lasciviae flosculis capti, voluptate qua- 
dam prava deliniantur, ut,praedulce illud genus, et puerilibus ingeniis hoc gra- 
tius, quo propius est, adament. Firmis autem judiciis, jamque extra periculum 
positis, suaserim et antiquos legere, ex quibus si assumatur solida ac virilis 
ingeniis vis, detcrso rudis seciili squalore, tum noster hie cultus clarius enites- 
cet ; et novos, quibus et ipsis multa virtus adest. Neque enim nos tarditatis 
natura damnavit ; sed dicendi mutavimus genus, et ultra nobis, quam oportebat, 
indulsimus . ita non tam ingenio ilb nos superarunt, quam proposito. Multa 
ergo licebit eligere, sed curandum erit, ne iis, quibus permixta sunt, inquineu- 
tur. Quosdam vero etiam, quos totos imifari oporteat, et fuisse nuper, et nunc 
esse, quidni libenter non concesserim modo, verum etiam contenderlm ? Sed ii 
qui sint, non cujusque est pronuntiare. Tutius circa priores vel erratur ; ideo- 
que banc novorura distuli lectionem, ne imitatio judicium antecederet. 
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[H71 Fals. querel. 
fugienda. 



Platonis peregri- 
natio in lialiam. 



Wee should not protect our sloath with the patro- 
nage of difficulty. It is a false quarrell against nature, 
that she helpes understanding, but in a few ; when 
the -most partof mankind are inclin'd by her thither, 
if they would take the paines ; no lesse then birds 5 
to. fly, horses to run, &c. Which if they lose, it is 
through their owne sluggishnesse, and by that 
meanes become her prodigies, not her children. I 
confesse, nature in children is more patient of labour 
in study then in age ; for the sense of the paine, the 10 
judgement of the labour is absent, they doe not mea- 
sure what they have done. And it is the thought, and 
consideration, that affects us more, then the weari- 
nesse it selfe. Plato was not content with the Lear- 
ning, that A thens could give him, but sail'd into Italy 15 
for Pythagora's knowledge : And yet not thinking 
himselfe sufficiently informed, y^entinto Egypt to the 
Priests, and learned their mysteries. Hee labour'd,. 
so must wee . Many things may be leafiTd together, 
aiiifS^erform'd in one point of time ; as Musicians 20 



Ibidem. Liber I, caput i. (1) Falsa enim est querela, paucissimis homini- 

bas vim percipiendi, quae tradantur, esse concessam, plerosque vero laborem ac 
tempora tarditate ingenii perdere. Nam contra, pliires reperias et faciles in 
excogitando, et ad discendnm promptos . Qiiippe id est homini naturale ; ac sicut 
avcs ad volatum, equi ad ciirsum, ad saevitiam ferae gignuntur ; ita nobis pro- 
pria est mentis agitatio atque sollertia : unde origo aulmi coelestis creditur. 
Hebetes vero et indociles non magis secundum^ naturam homines eduntur, quam 
prodigiosa corpora, et monstris insigna... 

117. QuiNTiLiANUs, De Institutione Oratoria, liber I, caput xii. (1) Quaeri 
solet an, etiamsi discenda sint haec, eodem tempore tamen tradi omnia, et 
percipi possint. Negant enim quidam, quia confundatur animus, ac fatigetur tot 
disciplinis in diversum tendentibus, ad quas nee mens, nee corpus, nee dies 
ipse sufficiat ; et, si maxime haec patiatiir aetas robustior, tamen paeriles annos 
onerari non oporteat. Sed non satis perspiciunt, quantum natura humani inge- 
nii valeat ; quae ita est agilis et velox, sic in omnem partem, ut ita dixerim, 
spectat, ut ne possit quidem aliquid agere tantum unum, in plura vero, non 
eodem die modo, sed eodem temporis momenta, vim suam impendat. Art vero 
citharaedi, non simid et memoriae, et sonovocis, et pluribus flexibus serviunt, 
quum interim alios nervos dextra percutiunt, alios laeva trahunt, continent, 
praebent ne pes quidem otiosus certam legem temporum servat ? et haec pariter, 
omnia. Quid? nos agendi subita necessitate deprehensi, nonne alia dicimus, 
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exercise their memory, theirvoice, their fingers, and 
sometime their head, and feet at once. And so a Prea- 
cher in the invention of matter, election of words , com- 
position of gesture, looke, pronunciation, motion, 
useth all these faculties at once. And if wee can ex- 5 
presse this variety together, why should not diverse 
studies, at diverse hours delight, when the variety'is 
able alone to refresh, and repaire us? As when a man 
is weary of writing, to reade ; and then againe of 
reading, to write. Wherein, howsoever wee doe 10 
manythings, yet are wee (inasort) still fresh to what 
wee begin ; wee are recreated with change, as the 
stomacke is with meats. But some will say, this ya- 
riety breeds confusion, and makes, that either wee 
loose all, or hold no more then the last. Why doe 15 
wee not then perswade husbandmen thatthey should 
not till Land, helpe it with Marie, Lyme, and Com- 

alia providemus, quum pariter inventio reium, eleciio verbonim, compositio, 
gestus, pronunciatio, vultus motusque desiderentur ? Quae si, velut sub uno 
conata, tarn diversa parent simul, cur non pluribas curis horas paitiamur ? 
quum praesertim reficiat aiiimos ac reparet varietas ipsa, contraque sit aliquando 
difficilius in labore uno perseverare, ideo et stilus lectione requiescit, et ipsius 
lectionis taedium vicibus levatur. Quamlibet multa egerimus, quodam tamen 
modo recentes sumus ad id quod incipimus. Quis non obtundi possit, si per 
totura diem cujuscumque artis unum magistrum ferat ? mutaiione recreabitur, 
sicut in cibis, quorum diversitate reficitur stomachus, et pluribus, minore fas- 

tidio, alitur Cur non idem suademus agricolis, ne arva simul et vineta, et 

oleas, et arbustum colant ? ne pratis, et pecoribus, et hortis, et alvearibus accom- 
modent curam 1 Cur ipsi aliquid forenslbus negotiis, aliquid desideriis amico- 
rum, aliquid rationibus domesticis, aliquid curae corporis, nonnihil volupta- 
_ tibus quotldie damns ? quarum uos una res quaelibet nihil intermittentes 
fatigai-et : adeo facilius est multa facere, quam diu ! Illud quidem minime 
verendum est, ne laborem studiorum pueri difficilius tolerent ; neque enim uUa 
aetas minus fatigatur ; mirum sit forsitan, sed experimentis deprehendas... 
(11) Praeterea, secundum aliam aetatis illius facilitatem, velut simplicius do- 
centes sequuntur, nee quae jam egerint, meliuntur . Abest illis etiam adhuc laboris 
judicium : porro, ut frequenter expert! sumus, minus afficit sensus faligatio, 
quam cogitalio.... (15) Denique cur in omnibus, quae dlscenda oratori future 
puto, eminuit Plato ? qui, non contentus disciplinis quas praestare poterant 
Athenae, non Pgthagoreorum, ad quos in lialiam navigaverat, Aeggpti quoque 
sacerdotes adiit, atque eorum arcana perdidicit. Difficultatis patrocinia prae- 
teximus segnitiae 
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post ? plant Hop-gardens, prune trees, look to Bee- 
hives, reare sheepe, and all other Cattell at once ? 
It is easier to doe many things, and continue, then 
to doe one thing long. 
[118] Praecept. ][ is not the passing through these Learnings that 5 
hurts us, but the dwelling and sticking about them. 
To descend to these extreame anxieties, and foolish 
cavils of Grammarians, is able to breake a wit in 
pieces ; being a worke of manifold misery, and vai- 
nenesse, to be Elemeiitarii series. Yet even Letters 10 
are as it were the Banke of words, and restore them- 
selves to an Author, as the pawnes of Language : 
But talking and Eloquence are not the same : to 
speake, and to speake well, are two things. A foole 
may talk, but a wise man speakes, and out of the 15 
observation, knowledge, and use of things. Many 
writers perplexe their Readers, and Hearers with 
(P. 118). meere Non-sense. Their writings need sunshine. 

16. F.i. F.2. Cunn. : Knowledge and use of Aings, Cet. : and the use of things, 

118. Ibidem. Liber VIII, Prooemium (1). His fere, quae in proximos quinque 
libros coUata sunt, ratio inveniendi, atque inventa disponendi, continetur : quam 
ut per omnes numeros penitus cognoscere, ad summam scientiae necessarium 
est, ita incipientibus brevius ac simplicius tradi magis convenit : aut euim diffi- 
cultate institutionis tam numerosae atque perplexae deterreri solent : aut eo 
tempore, quo praecipue alenda iugenia, atque indulgentia quadam enutrienda 
sunt, asperiorum tractatu rerum atteruntur : aut, si haec sola didicerint, satis se 
ad eloquentiam instructos arbitrantur ; aut, quasi ad certas quasdam dicendi 
leges aUigati, conatum omnem reformidant : unde existimant accidisse ut, qui 

diligentissimi artium scriptores exstiterunt, ab eloquentia longissime fuerint 

Plus exigunt laboris et curae, quae sequuntur : bine enim jam elocutionis 
rationem tractabimus, partem operis, ut inter omnes oratores convenit, difficil- 
limam : nam et M. Antonius, cujus supra habuimus mentionem, quum ait a se 
disertos visos esse multos, eloquentem autem neminem, diserto satis putat dicere 

quae oporteat ; ornate autem dicere, proprium esse eloquentissimi et 

Marcus TuUius inuentionem qaidem ac dispositionem prudentis hominis putat, 
eloquentiam oratoris 

(18) Non ideo tamen sola est agenda cura verborum ; occurram enim necesse 
est, et, velut in vestibulo protinus apprehensuris banc confessionem meam, 
resistam iis, qui, omissa rerum (qui nervi sunt in causis) diligentia, quodam 
inani circa voces studio senescunt : idque faciunt gratia decoris ; quod est in 
diceiido, mea quidem opinione, pulcherrimum, sed quum sequitur, non quum 
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Pure and neat Language I love, yet plaine and cus- 
tomary. A barbarous phrase has often made mee out 
of-love with a good sense ; and doubtfull writing 
hath wrackt mee beyond my patienceNThe reason 
why a Poet is said, that bee ought to have all know- 5 
ledges, is thathee should not be ignorant of the most, 
especially of those bee will handle. And indeed when 
the attaining of them is possible, it were a sluggish, 
and base thing to despaire. For frequent imitation 
of anything, becomes a habit quickly/ If a man 10 
should prosecute as muchyas could be said of every 
thing ; his worke would find no end. 



affectatur Curam ergo verborum, rerum volo esse sollicitudlnem. Nam ple- 

rumque optima rebus cohaerent, et cernuntur suo lumine ; at nos quaerimus 
ilia, tamquam lateant semper, seque subducant : ita nunquam putamus circa id 
esse, de quo dicendum est ; sed ex aliis locis petimus, et inventis vim afferimus. 
Majore animo aggredienda eloquentia est ; quae, si toto corpore valet,' ungues 
polire, et capillum reponere, non existimabit ad curam suam pertinere. Sed 
evenit plerumque, ut in hac diligeutia deterior etiam fiat oratio. Primum., quia 
sunt optima mitiime arcessita, et simplicibas atque ab ipsa veritate profectis 
similia : nam ilia, quae curam fatentur, et ficta atque composita videri etiam 
volunt, nee gratiam consequuntur, et fidem amittunt, propter id quod sensus 
obumbrant, et velut laeto gramine sata strangulant. Nam et, quod recte dici 
potest, circumimus amore verborum; et, quod satis dictum est, repetimus ; et 
quod uno verbo patet, pluribus oneramus ; et pleraque significare melius puta- 
mus, quam dicere. Quid ? quod nihil jam proprium placet, dum parum credi- 

tur disertum, quod et alius dixisset atqui satis aperte Cicero praeceperat, in 

dicendo vitium vel maximum esse, a vulgari genere orationis, atque a consuetu- 

dine communis sensus ahhorrere. Sed ille durus, atque ineruditus, etc Quae 

ut propria sint, et dilucida, et ornata, et apte collocentur, si tota vita laboran- 
dum est, omnis studiorum fructus amissus est. Atque plerosque videas haeren- 
tes circa singula, et dum inveniunt, et dum inventa ponderant, ac demetiun- 

tur (28) Sed ne perdet quidem qui rationem eloquendi primum cognoverit, 

tum leclione multa est idonea copiosam sihi verborum supellectilem comparavit, 
et huic adhibuerit artem collocandi : deinde haec omnia exercitatione plurima 
roborarit, ut semper in promptu sint, et ante oculos. Namque hoc qui fecerit, ei 
res cum nomiuibus suisoccui-rent ; sed opus est studio praecedente, et acquisita 
facultate, et quasi reposita ; namqueista quaerendi, judicandi, comparand! 
anxietas, dum discimus adhibenda est, non dum dicimus : alioqui, sicut qui 
patrimonium non pararunt, subinde quaerunt : ita in oratione, qui non satis 
laborarunt. Si praeparata vis dicendi fuerit, erunt in officio, sic ut non ad 
requisita respondere, sed ut semper sensibus inhaerere videantur, atque ut 
membra corpus sequi. 
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[IIQ] Deoratioiiis Speech is the only benefit, man hath taexpresse 

■ ■ his excellencie of mind above other creatures. It is 

the Instrument of Sociefz/. Therefore M er cur i],^\io 

is the President of Language, is called Deornm ho- 

minumque interpres. In all speech, words and sense 5 

are as the body and the soule. The sense is as the 

life and soul of Language, without which all words 

are dead. Sense is wrought out of experience, the 

knowledge of human life and actions, or of the libe- 

'E-cxuxXoTtaiSsia. rail arts, which the Greeks called 'EYXUxXoTratSeiav. 10 

Words are the Peoples : yet there is a choice of them 

Julius Caesar. to be made : for Verborum delectus, origo est elo- 

De Arte Poet. ■ quentiae. They are to be chose according to the per- 

Quintd. 1. 8, sons we make speak, or the thing we speak of. Some 

nd7.' ' are of theCampe, some of theCouncell-board, some 15 



ana 



of the Shop, some of the Sheep-coat, some of the Pul- 
pit, some of the Barre, &c. And herein is seen their 
Elegance, and Propriety, when we use them fitly, 
and draw them forth to their just strength and na- 
Metaphora. ture by way of Translation or Metaphors. But in this 20 

« 

Ihid. Prooemium. (25) Nam si quantum de quoque re did potest persequamur, 
finis operis nori reperietur. 

119. ViVES, De Ratione Dicendi Liber unus (Opera, I, pp. 85 sqq.) Homo 
quidem habet idem, quod illae, quo parte nihil distat a beluis, mentem vera sin- 
gulari quodam nactus est Dei munere erectam et sublimem, quae sese usque ad 
ilium etiain ferum omnium parentem cognoscendum, colendum, amandum 
extolleret... Nee est aliud perinde societati aptum instrumentum . Idcirco Mei- 
curius, qui apud fahulas praeesse orationi est creditus, interpres fingitur deorum 

alque hominum In sermone omni sunt verba et sensa tanquam corpus et 

animus. Sensa enim mens sunt, et quasi vitae verborum, ideo etiam mens et 
sensus vulgo nominantur. Inanis ac mortua res sunt verba sensa amoto, verba 
autem sedes sunt sensorum, et veluti lumina in tantis nostrorum animorum 
involucris. Sed neque sensa tamen neque verba hujus sunt instituti, non magis 
quam servus. Quippe sensa ex singulis artium petuntur, aut ex prudentia et vita, 
nempe ilia quam Graeci 'Kyy-ayXoTzcuiaEiav appellant. Verba sunt populi publica, 
nullius artis, aut privali juris. Aptatio tamen turn verboi-iim, turn sensuum, 
quomodo cuique fini applicabu'ntur, hujus sunt propositi. Ita non differet prae- 
sens institutio quid dicendum sit,, sed quemadmodum. Quia vero, ut Julius 
dicebat Caesar, verborum delectus origo est eloqueniiae, de verbis erit prime 
agendum tanquam elementis hujus propositi. ... In dignitate spectari solent 
utentes, et res... Sunt castrorum, sunt tabernarum, sunt spurcorum et impu- 
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Translation wee must only serve necessity (Nam 
temere nihil transfertur a pradenti) or commodity, 
■which is a kind of necessity ; that is, when we either 
absolutely want a word to expresse by, and that is 
necessity ; or when wee have not so fit a word, and 5 
that is commodity : As when wee avoid losse by it, 
and escape obsceneness, and gaine in the grace and 
property, which helps significance. Metaphors far- 
fet hinder to be understood ; and affected, lose their 
grace. Or when the person fetcheth his translations 10 
from a wrong place : as if a Privie Councillor should 
at the table take his metaphor from a Dicing-house, 
or Ordinary, or a Vintners Vault ; or a Justice of 
Peace draw his similitudes from the Mathematicks, 
or a. Divine irom a Bawdy-house, or Tavernes ; or 15 
a Gentleman oi Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, or 
the Midland, should fetch all the Illustrations to his 
countrey-neighbours from shipping, and tell them 
of the main-sheat and the Boulin. Metaphors are 
thus many times deform'd, as in him that said. Cas- 20 
tratam morte Africani rempublicam ; and another, 
Stercus curiae Glaaciam ; and Caiia nive conspuit 
Alpes. All attempts that are new in this kind are 

7. Cimn. : obscureness 19. Schell. Mori. Goll. : bowline. 

rorum hominum... sunt rudium, sunt eruditorum Haec sint mihi dicta non 

solum de singulis verborum, sed de proprietate, de elegantia, de formulis lo- 
quendi, de proverbiis, quae omnia recipiunt hanc ipsam considerationem... 
Sunt alia quae a loco natural! in alium transierunt, quae sunt propemodum 
plura, quam quae in sua origine perseverarunt. Transitas hie a Graecis meta- 
phora, a nostris translaiio nominatur... In iranslationibus vel necessitati servi- 

tum est, Del commoditati. Nam temere nihil transfertur a prudenti Necessitas 

est, quum deest verbum, quo res significetur, turn asciscimus quam maxime vel 
aptum, vel vicinum, aut rei aut nobis. Commoditas genus est necessitatis quod- 
dam. Nam non egemus modo illis, sine quibus agere nuUo mode possumus, 
sed sine quibus aegre aut parum, vel recte vel apposite. Commodum vero est 
duplex, sive quum damnum vitatur, sive quum lucrisit aliquid : vitatur dam- 
num, ubi effugitur turpitudo, ut pudenda .pro testiculis : facimus vero lucrum 
significantiae, aut decoris, quum plus gratiae inest, aut plus virium in signifi- 
catu, ut accensus cupiditate, inflammatus libidine Significantia diluitur, quum 
procul, vel ah ignotis rebus petitur metaphora. Admonet Cicero, ne simile longe 

7 
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[119 b.] Consue- 
tudo. 



(P. 119). 

Perspicuitas. 

Venustas. 



Aathoritas. 



dangerous-, and somewhat hard, hefore they be 
softned with use. A man coynes not a new word 
without some perill, and lesse fruit ; for if it happen 
to be received, the praise is but moderate ; if refu- 
sed, the scorn isassur'd. Yet wee must adventure ; 5 
for things at first, hard and rough, are by use made 
tender and gentle. It is an honest errorthat is com- 
mitted, following great chiefes. 

Custoine is the most certain Mistresse of Lan- 
guage, as the publicke stamp makes the current mo- 10 
ney. But wee must not be too frequent with the 
mint, every day coining. Nor fetch words from the 
extreme and utmost ages ; since the chiefe vertue of 
a style is perspicuitie, and nothing so villous in it, 
as to need anTnterpreter. Words borrow'd of Anti- 15 
quity, doe lend a kind of Majesty to style, and are 
not without their delight sometimes. For they have 
the Authority of yeares, and out of their intermis- 
sion doe win to themselves a kind of grace-like new- 
nesse. But the eldest of the present, and newest 20 
of the past Language is the best. For what" was the 
ancient Language, which some men so doate upon, 
but the ancient Custome ? Yet when I name Cus- 



20. F.i. : and newness of the past 
Ceteri as in F. I . 



Schell. Goll. . and newest of the past 



deducatur Sunt quaedam captatae, ut voluptatem hie agere dictatorem, a 

quo non liceat provocare, apparet enim ajfectatio. Decor pent, quum inde trans- 
ferimus, quod minime decet dicentem, audientem, rem, ut si senator u lusione, 
Del scurrilitate ganearum sumat metaphoras, si apud rusticos e media philoso- 
phia similitudines ducatnus, apud homines mediterraneos e navigiis, et naviga- 
tione, si in sacra condone de lupanari, de obscoenitate et rebus ludicris . .. 
Periculosae sunt novae, et duriusculae prinsquam usii molliantur. 

QuiNTiLiANUs, Inst., liber VIII, caput vi. (14) Ut modicus autem atque impor- 
tunus ejus usus illustrat orationem ; ita frequens et ohscurat, et taedio com- 

plet : continuus vero in allegoriam et aenigmata exit Non enim si Cicero 

recte optimeque Cicero demonstfat cavendum, ne sit deformis translatio ; 

qualis est (nam ipsis ejus utar exemplis). Castratam morte Africani rempubli- 

cam, et, Stercus curiae Clauciani ; Sunt et durae, id est a longinqua simi- 

litudiae ductae : ut, Capitis nives, et Jupiter hibernas tana nive conspuit Alpes. 
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- Virgil. 
Lucretius. 
Chaucerism. 



Paronomasia. 



tome; I understand not the vulgar Custome; For that 
were a precept no lesse dangerous to Language, 
then life, if wee should speake or live after the 
manner of the vulgar : But that I call Custome of 
speech, which is the consent of the Learned ; as 5 
Custome of life, which is the consent of the good. 
Virgin was most loving of Antiquity ; yet how ra- 
rely doth hee insert aquai, and piclai ! Lucretius is 
scabrous and rough in these ; hee seekes 'hem : As 
some do Chaucerismes with us, which were belter 10 
expung'd and banish'd. Some words are to be cull'd 
out for ornament and colour, as wee gather flowers 
to straw houses, or make Garlands ; but they are 
better when they grow to our style , as in a Meadow, 
where though the meere grasse and greennesse 15 
delights ; yet the variety of flowers doth heighten 
and beautifie. Marry we must not play, or riot too 
much with them, as in Paronomasies : Nor use too 
swelling, or ill-sounding words ; Quae per salebras, 
altaque saxacadunt. It is true, there is no sound 20 
but shall find some Lovers, as the bitter'st confec- 
tions are gratefull to somepalats. Our composition 



QuiNTiLiANUs, De Institutioue Oratoria, liber I, caput v. (71)... Vsitatis 
tiitius utimur ; nova non sine quodam periculo fingimus. Nam si recepta sunt, 
modicam laudem afferimt orationi ; repudiata, etiam in jocos exeunt. Auden- 
dum tamen ; namque, ut Cicero ait, etiam quae prima dura visa sunt, usu 
molliantur 

Caput VI (1). Est etiam sua loquentibus observatio, sua scribentibus. Sermo 

constat ratione, vetustate, auctoritate, consuetudiue Auctoritas ab oratoribus 

vel historicis peti solet : nam poetas metri necessitas excusat, nisi si quando, 

nihil impediente in utroque modulatione pedum, alterum malunt ; quum 

summorum in eloquentia virorum judicium pro ratione, et vel error honestus est 
magnos duces sequentihus. Consuetudo vero certissima loquendi magistra, uten- 
dumqae plane sermone, at nummo, cui puhlica forma est 

(39) Verba a vetustate repetita, non solum magnos assertores habent, sed etiam 
ajferant orationi majestatem aliquam, non sine delectatione ; nam et auctorita- 
tem antiquitatis habent, et quia intermissa sunt, gratiam novitati similem pa- 
rant. Sed opus est modo, ut neque crebra sint haec, neque manifesta, quia nihil 
est odiosius affectatione ; nee utique ab ultimis et jam obliteriHis repetita tem- 

poribus, qualia sunt topper, et antigerio, etc Sed ilia mutari vfetat religio, et 

consecratis utendum est ; oratio vera, cujus summa vittus est perspicuitas. 
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must bee more accurate in the beginning and end, 
then in the midst ; and in the end more, then in the 
' beginning ; for through the midst the streame bears 
us. And this is attain'd by Custome more then care, 
or diligence. Wee must expresse readily, and fully, 5 
not profusely. There is a difference betweene a libe- 
rall, and a prodigall hand. As it is a great point of 
Art, when our matter requires it, to enlarge, and 
veere out all sayle ; so to take it in, and contract it, 
is of no lesse praise when the Argument doth aske 10 
it. Either of them hath their fitnesse in the place. A 
good man alwayes profits by his endeavour, by his 
helpe ; yea, when he is absent ; nay when he is 
dead by his example and memory. So good Authol-s 
De stglo. in their style. A strict and succinct style is that, 15 

where you can take away nothing without losse, and 
that losse to be manifest. The briefe style is that 
[120] Tacitus. which expresseth much in little. The concise style, 
which expresseth not enough, but leaves somewhat 
to bee understood. The abruj)t style, which hath 20 

15. F.I. : style: A strict Schell. Goll. : style. A strict Ceteri: style: a strict 



quam sit vitiosa, si egeat interprete! Ergo, nt novorum optima erunt maxime 
Vetera, ita veternm maxime nova. Similis circa auctoritatem ratio. Nam, etiamsi 
potest videri nihil peccarCj, qui utitur iis verbis, quae summi auctores tradide- 
runt, multum tamen refert noa solum, quid dixerint, sed etiam quid persua- 

serint Superest igitur consuetudo : nam fuerit paene ridiculum malle ser- 

monem, quo locuti sint homines, quam quo loquanttir. Et sane quid est aliiid 
vetus sermo, quam vetus loquendi consuetudo ? Sed huic ipsi necessarium est 
judicium, constituendumque imprimis, id ipsum quid sit, quod consuetudinem 
vocemus. Quae si ex eo, quodplures faciant nomen accipiat, periculosissimum 

dabit praeceptum, nan orationi modo, sed (quod majus est) vitae Nam, ut 

transeam, quemadmodum vulgo imperiti loquuntur ; tota saepe theatra, et 
, omnem circi turbam exclamasse barbare scimus. Ergo consuetudinem sermonis, 
vocabo consensuni eruditorum ; sicut vivendi, consensum bonorum . 

120. ViVES, De Ratione Dicendi, liber primus. (Opera,!, 95 sqq) Ac quem- 
admodum artificii est orationem extendere, quum res postulat, et tanquam 
vela pandere secundo vento, ita eamdem contrahere, quando admonet tempos, 
et orationem astringere, quod multum hahet venustatis, sicut prius illud copiae 
ornat, et locupletat orationem, utrumque aut suas hahet vires, et efficaciam in 
sua occasione. Hujus generis aliqua multae sunt formae. Est astricta, et succincia 
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Suetonius. 

Seneca and Fa- 

bianus. 



Periodi. 



(P. 120). 



manjLbreaches, and doth not seeme to end, but fall. 
The congruent, and harmonious fitting of parts in 
a sentence, hath almost the fastning, and force of 
knitting, and connexion : As in stones well squar'd, 
which will rise strong a great way without mortar. 5 
Periods arebeautifuU ; when they are not too long ; 
for so they have their strength too, as in a Pike or 
Javelin. As wee must take the care that our words 
and sense bee cleare ; so if the obscurity happen 
through the Hearers, or Readers want of under- 10 
standing, I am not to answer for them ; no more 
then for their not listning or marking ; I must nei- 
ther find them eares, nor mind. But a man cannot 
put a word so in sense, but some thing about it will 
illustrate it, if the Writer understand himselfe. For 15 
Order helpes much to Perspicuity, as Confusion 
hurts. Rectitudo lucem adfert ; ohliquitas el circam- 



oratio, quiim nihil omnino est, quod possis demere sine jactura . .. Est alia 
oratio brevis, quae dedita opera magnas sententias in pauca verba confert, et 
tanquam infarcit ac constipat. ... i?sf alia concisa, quae. minus exprimit, quam 
intelligentia requirat, sed unus ita loquendi adjuvat sensum et supplet, quod 
deest... Est diminuta, cui vitiosa aliquid deest necessarium. Oratio contracta 
fit ac brevis, contrariis modis, atque extenditur et diffunditur. In diminutis 
quaedam sunt abrupta, in quibus velut destitutam secursu sue auris deprehen- 
dit, tanquam quod per montium cacumina salientibus saepe contingit, de quo 
Seneca ad hunc modum ait : In Fabiano quaedam tarn subito desinunt, ut non 
brevia sint, sed abrupta. In Pollione omnia paene non desinunt, sed cadunt, 
contra in Cicerone desinunt omnia. 

VivES, De Ratione Dicendi, liber primus (Opera, I, pp. 97-100) Periodi 

vim habent incisa quaedam apte inter se quadrantia Ipsa enim congruens 

applicatio nexus habet vicem, ut in structura lapidam sine calce vel gypso 
quadrantium. Venustissimae sunt periodi, quae fiunl vel ex antithetis, vel acute 
concluso argumento. Atque adeo sunt quidam, qui acute concinnata argumenta, 
et breviter conclusa.. . . . Cum plura sunt membra aut nimis loaga, debilitatur 
vis periodi, ut in praelonga hasta, quae jacitur ■ sed spectanda linguae ratio et 
audientium nalura atque ingenium. Quod si audientis culpa nascatur obseuri- 
tas, ea vera non est orationi vitio vertenda, velut si sermonem latinum non in- 
telligat, aut eum, quo utimur, si usitatum et proprium verbum non capiat, 

utique non magis, quam si tardus vel sit, vel non animadvertat Ordinem 

sequilur distinctio, ne alieno loco conjunctio vel separatio posita intellectum 
perlurbet. Rectitudo lucem adfert ; obliquitas et circumductio offuscat... Et 
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ductio offuscat. We should therefore speake what 
wee can the neerest way, so as wee keepe our gate, 
not leape ; for too short may as well be not let into 
the memory, as too long not kept in. Whatsoever 
looseth the grace, and clearenesse, converts into a 5 
riddle ; the obscurity is marked, but not the value. 

6bscuritas That perisheth, and is past by, like the Pearle in 

the Fable. Our style should be -like a skeine of silke 

i , to be carried, and found by the right thred, not ra- 

\ vel'd and perplex'd ; then all is a knot, a heape. 10 

There are words, that doe as much raise a style, 

as others can depresse it. Superlation, and over- 

Superlatio. muchnesse amplifies. It may be above faith, but 
never above a meane. It was ridiculous in Cestius, 
when bee said of Alexander : Fremit Oceanus, quasi 15 
indignetiir, quod terras relinquas. But propitiously , 
Virgil. from Virgil : 

Credos innare reuulsas Cycladas. 

Hee doth not say it was so, but seem'd to be so. 
Although it be somewhat incredible, that is excus'd 20 
-ieforeit be spoken. But there are Hyperboles, which 
will become one Language, that will by no meanes 

quum a recta atque instituta via in longum recedimus, pervertitur enim intelli- 
geniia. Quandoquidem memoria excidunt priora. Eadem de causa difficiUs est 
omnis praelonga sententia, quia non potest memoria contineri, contra nimis 
breves obscurae sunt, quibus non tam sensus exprimitur, quam innuitur... Quod 
gratiam amittit, in aenigma transit, animadvertitur enim obscuritas, pretium 
ignoratur, ideoque praeteritur, ut margaritum illud in fabuld. Omnis prope 
figura sententiae in eo sita est, ut aliud intelligat auditor, quam quod nos elo- 
quimur. Orationis ductus duplex est, unus rectus, quum quo coepimus modo ac 
tenore pergimus, ianquam ducentes filum. Alteri reflexus, quum velut retorque- 
mus, et replicamus in sese, quo fiet astrictius et fortius... Conformatio est ora- 
tionis, quum plus, aut minus, aut diversum volumus intelligi aut credi, quam 
quod res habet, vel auditores arbitrantur. Superlationem hanc jubent supra 
fidem esse, sed non supra modum. Modus hie captus videtur mihi esse nostro- 
rum ingeniorum, vel similitudinis notae, atque usitatae. Nam in quaque lingua 
spectandum est, qui sit usus, quid sit receptum Est superlatio, quam una lin- 
guae respuit, alia recipit. Moies etiam homiuum attendendi. In extrema com- 
mcntariorum Caesaris scribitur Eos esse populi Romaui exercitus, qui caelum 
■possint pcrrumpere. Nunc quis hoc dicat, nisi insanus ? 
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Caesar. Comment ; admit another. As Eos esse p. R. exercitus, qui caelum 

possint perrumpere : who would say this with us, 

but a mad man ? Therefore wee must consider in 

Quintilian. every tongue what is us'd, what receiv'd. Quintilian 

warnes us, that in no kind of Translation, or Meta- 5 
phore, or Allegory, wee make a turne from what 
wee began ; As if wee fetch the originall of our Me- 
taphore from sea, and billowes ; wee end not in 
flames and ashes ; It is a mostfowle inconsequence. 
Neither must wee draw out our Allegory too long, 10 
lest either wee make ourselves obscure, or fall into 
affectation, which is childish. But why doe men 
depart at all from the right, and naturall wayes of 
speaking ? Sometimes for necessity, when wee are 
driven, or thinke it fitter, to speake that in obscure 15 
words, or by circumstance, which utter'd plainely 
would offend the hearers. Or to avoid obscenenesse, 
or sometimes for pleasure, and variety ; as Travai- 
lers turne out of the high way, drawne, either by the 
commodity of a footpath, , or the delicacy or 20 

17. Cunn. : obscureness 



Seneca Major, Suasoriarum liber I, 11-12. Cestius descripsit sic : Fremit 

Occanus, quasi indignetiir quod terras relinquas Vergilias quod ait quidem 

de navibus : 

credas innare revalsas 
Cgcladas. (Aen., VIII, 691 sq.) 

non dicit hoc fieri, sed videri. Propitiis auribus accipitur, quamvis incredibile 
sit, quod excusatur, antequam dicitur. 

VivES Ibidem (pp. 101-102)... Admonet nos Quiniilianus, ne in alio iransla- 
tionis genere finiamus inversionem, quam quo coepimus : ne si a iempestaiibus 
et marinis fluctibus es exorsus, in cineribus et incendio desinas. Neque est nimis 
producenda inversio, ac ne translatio quidem, et similitude, unde fit tola oratio 
inversq et ohscura, transiique in puerilem quondam ajfectationem. Consultius 
est, si hoc orationi condiicit, ad alia translationura genera non convertere, aut 
admiscere recta ac natm-alia .... Discessum est in his a recto et naturali loquendi 
more primum necessitatis causa, quando obscuris verbis institerunt dicere, quod 
apertis offendisset audientes : vel turpitudine aliqua, vel re minus grata ex 
necessitate ad utilitatem, et commoditatem est ventum : inde ad jucunditatem 
et delitias, sicut de regia via oer semitas deflectimus commoditate illarum, vel 
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[121] Oratio 
imago animi. 



freshnesse of the fields. And all this is called 
iayyiiLCLZiayAvfi, or figur'd Language. 

Language most shewes a man : speake that I may 
see thee. It springs out of the most retired, and in- 
most parts of us, and is the Image of the parent of 5 
it, the mind. No glasse renders a mans forme, or 
likenesse, so true as his speech. Nay, it is likened 
to a man ; and as we consider feature, and compo- 
sition in a man ; so words in Language : in the 
[122] Sfrucdira et greatnesse, aptnesse, sound, structure, and harmony 10 
of it. Some men are tall, and bigge, so some Lan- 
guage is high and great. Then the words are chosen, 
their sound ample, the composition full, the absolu- 
tion plenteous, and powr'd out, all grave, sinnewye 
and strong. Some are little, and Dwarfes ; so of 15 
speech it is humble, and low, the words poore and 
flat : the members and Periods, thinne and weake, 
without knitting, or number. The middle are of a 
just stature. There the language is plaine, and 
pleasing : even without stopping, round without 20 
swelling; all well-torn'd, composed, elegant, and 
accurate. The vitious Language is vast, and gaping, 



staturaj 
sablimis, 



humilis, pumila. 

Mediocris 
plana et placida. 



14. Cunn. ; and poured out all grave, 



amoenitate allecti. Haec sunt quae orationem figuratam leddunt, quae oratio 
kayr^ii'XXKs^ivri a Graecis dicitur. 

121-122. Apuleius, Florides. II. ...At non itidem major mens Socrates; 
qui, quum decorum adolescentem, et diutule tacentem. conspicatus foret, Ut 
te videam, inqu.it, aliqaid eloquere. 

VivES, De Ratione Dicendi, liber secundus (Opera, I. p. 103 sqq.) Quippe 

oratio ex intimis nostri pectoris recessibus oritur, ubi verus ille ac purus 
homo habitat. Et imago est animi parentis sui, atque adeo hominis universi. 
Ut non sit ullum speculum quod hominis simulacrum certius reddatquam oratio. 
Nee injuria Graeco proverbio jactatur, talem esse quemque, qualis sit ejus ora- 
tio. Ergo easdem appellationes indiderunt, quas in homine solemus usurpare ex 
animo, et corpore, et ab iis quae sunt exterlus, tum iis vel singulis, vel con- 
junctis aliquot. Nee aliter quam in homine nuncupationes non inde nascuntur, 
quod omnia sint talia, sic in oratione. Quin etiam sicut homines per translatio- 
nem easdem nominationes recipiunt ex animo et corpore, ut asper, durus, 
candidus, ita oratio ex verbis et sensis. Primum omnium de statura, quae spec- 
tatur potissimum in magnitudine et sono perborumac structurae. Ex ilia appel- 
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Vitiosa oratio, 

vasta, tumens, 

enormis, 

affectata, abjecta. 



(P. 121). 



swelling and irregular ; when it contends to be high, 
full of Rocke, Mountaine, and pointednesse : As it 
affects to be low, it is abject, and creeps, full of bogs 
and holes. And according to their .^Subject, these 
stiles vary, and lose their names : For that which 5 
is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes 
vast and tumorous : Speaking of petty and inferiour 
things : so that which was even, and apt in a meane 
and plaine subject, will appeare most poore and 
humble in a high Argument. Would you not laugh, 10 
to meet a great Counsellor of state in a flat cap, with 
his trunck hose, and a hobby-horse Cloake, his glo- 
ves under his girdle, and yond Haberdasher in a 
velvetGowne,furr'd withsables?There is a certaine 
latitude in these things, by which wee find the de- 15 
Figura. grees. The next thing to the stature, is the figure and 

feature in Language : that is, whether it be round, 
and streight, which consists of s*hort and succinct 
Periods, numerous, and polish'd, or square and 
firme, which is to have equall and strong parts, 20 
everywhere answerable, and weighed. The third is 
the skinne, and coat, which rests in the well-joyning, 



lationes has sumit oratio magna, grandis, sublimis, celsa : in qua verba sunt 
urbana et ciilta, sonus eoram amplus, magnificus, compositio plena, absolii- 
tiones fusae, modo ne licentiose evagentur. 7n altera exlremo esthumilis.piimila, 
depressa, quae minutis verbis exilis soni constat, membris, et periodis exiguis, 

et arctis, nee numero astriciis aut contortis Est alia mediocris, et ut Seneca 

dicit, plcxna et placida, cujus haec sunt de Fabiano verba : Humilia videntur 
dici omnia in Fabiano. Non sunt humilia ilia, sed placida. Sunt enim tenore 
quieto, compositoque formaia, non depressa, sed plana. Vitiosa sunt supra 
excelsam, vasta et tumens, et enormis, sub humili, abjecta et humi repens ilia 
est, quae vocabula usurpat grandia supra communem modum quasi electa et 
exquisita, sono immodico, membris atque absolutionibus praelongis, concentu 
numeroso, et inflato. Abjecta est humili depressior, ut Marci Catonis de Agri- 
cultura. Transeunt hae nuncupationes a verbis ad sensa, et alias item qualitates, 
ut elegans, et accurata, et splendida oratio sublimis nominetur, gravis etiam ac 
fortis. Quemadmodum in ipsis quoque hominibus usuvenit, fum ad compara- 
tionem, ut non spectetur per se qualis quaeque sit oratio, sed ex rebus censeatur, 
de quibus disserit, ut quae orationis structura excelsa est de rebus praeclaris, 
fiat vasta de inferioribus. Quae vera placida de mediocribns, si magnis accom- 
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Cutis sive cortex, cementing, and coagmentation ..of words ; when as 
it is smooth, gentle, and sweet ; like a Table, upon 
which you may runne your finger without rubs, and 
your nayle cannot find a joynt; not horrid, rough, 
wrinkled, gaping, or chapt : After these the flesh, 5 
Carnosa blood, and bones come in question. Wee say it is a 

fleshy style, when there is much Periphrases, and 
circuit of words; and when with more then enough, 
adipata it growes fat and corpulent ; Arvina orationis, full 

of suet and tallow. It hath blood, and juyce, when 10 
the words are proper and apt, their sound sweet, 
and the P/irase neat and pick'd. Oratio uncta, et bene 
redundans. pasta. But where there is Redundancy, both the 
blood and juyce are faulty, and vitious. Redundat 
sanguine, quia multo plusdicit, quam necesse est. Juyce 15 
in Language is somewhat lesse then blood ; for if 
the words be but becomming, and signifying, and 

Jejuna, macilenta, the sense gentle, there is Juyce : but where that 
wanteth, the Language is thin, flagging, poore, 
starv'd ; scarce covering the bone, and shewes like 20 
stones in a sack. Some men, to avoid Redundancy, 
runne into that : and while they strive to have no ill 



strigosa. 



1. Schell. Mori. Goll. : -whenas it is smooth 



modetur rebus judicetnr abjecta, haud aliterquam vestis, quae senatorem decet, 
homini plebeio sit dedecori, et contrario. Est in hisce qualitatihus velut latitudo 
quaedam, et inde gradus. Sed signasse genera sit satis. Figura sequitur, cujus 
duae annotantur rationes. Rotunda, et teres, quae constat membris ac periodis 
brevibus, succinctis, contortis, et comprehensis certo quodam numero, turn pari- 
bus, sed comparatis, et potissimum quum sunt adversis vel diversis conclusae 

tanquam jaculum amento libratum, et emissum Altera est quadrata, quae 

firma dicitur, ac stabilis. Quum si sua et tanquam figura ratione sidunt clausu- 
lae. Quemadmodum accidit in cubo, cujusmodi est spondoeorum compositio. 
Cutis sitaestin coagmentatione et conjunctione verboriim, undeexistitconcentus. 
Hujus qualitates sunt, lenis, dulcis, suavis, dulci et facili sono, turn verbis pro- 

priis, usitatis translationibus verecundis, et modicis Aequabiliter fluit oratio 

(inquit Cicero) Contra aspera est compositionem et sono simili. Hiulca 

autem, in qua vastius diducantur verba. Quorum contrarium est aequabile et 
lene .. Vetustate verborum .oratiouem affici horridam tradit Cicero .. Post haec 

caro, sanguis, ossa expendunt Multum est carnis, ubimultum verborum, et 

periphrasis, et circuitus plusquam oportet longi, ea corpulenta dicitur. Quod si 
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blood, or Juyce, they loose their good.. There be 
some styles, againe, that have not lesse blood, but 
lesse flesh, and corpulence. These are bony and 
Ossea el nervosa, sinnewy : Ossa habent, et iiervos. 

[^23] Notae domini It was well noted by the late L. St. il/fean, thatthe 5 
de doctrin. study of words is the first distemper of Learning : 

intemper. Vaine matter the second : And a third distemper is 
deceit, or the likenesse of truth ; Imposture held up 
by credulity. All these are the Cobwebs of Lear- 
ning, and to let them grow in us, is either sluttish 10 
or foolish .^Nothing is more ridiculous, then to make 

Dictator. an Author a Dictator, as the schooles have done 

Aristotle. The dammage is infinite, knowledge re- 
ceives by it. For to many things a man should owe 
buf a temporary beliefe, and a suspension of his 15 
owne Judgement, not an absolute resignation of 
himselfe, or a perpetuall captivity. Let Aristotle, and 

haec augeantuT, fit oratio adipata, et olyesa. Unde arvina orationis, quae gigni- 
tiir etiam crassis verbis et senteniiis, nimium plebeiis ac rusticanis, et quasi 
pingui orationis Minerva. Sanguis et succus orationis verba sunt, sive naturalia, 
sive translata, propria et apta. Unde oratio et uncta nominatur, et bene pasta, 
quae vitii non sunt. Redundat sanguine, quae multo plus dicit quam necesse est. 
Id vero si ad pueriles et putidas redundantias transeat, vitiosi est sanguinis, 
sicut contra suavis sanguis, mollis, et suavis succus, qualemexhistoriapeti Quin- 
tilianusdocet. Succus minus q'm'ddam est, quam sanguis. Stylum tenuem tradit Ci- 
cero, etsi non plurimum sanguinis habeat, oportere tamen succum habere aliquem. 
Succus videtur mihi in eo situs, ut apta sint verba et decentia ;significatio habeat 
vires, etcompositio sit lenis. Nam ubi verborum est parsimonia, et ea sunt fere 
naturalia, sono tenui, compositione inculta,oratiojejuna est, macilenta, strigosa, 
vix haerens ossibus, lit ossavideantur inpellem congesta, quasi lapides inculeum 
siue carne etsanguine.. Talemetiam fuisse Licinium Calvum, Cicero est author. 
Qui dum se astringit, et fingit, et format, et reformat, et timet ne vitiosum san- 
guinem coUigat, verum perdidit. ... Est alia oratio quae non minus habet san- 
guinis, sed minus est corpulenta, ut Marci Fabii, non redundat verbis, sed ea 
sunt exculta, apta, dulcia, sonora, compositio compta et jucunda. Omnis tamen 
Atticismus comparatione aliarum dictionum' pressus est. Sic vero, ne invitium 
devcniat aridae, et jejunae, et osseae orationis,. fractis minutisque sensiculis, 

etc 

123. Bacon, -Advancement of Learning. Book I(Ed.Spedding & EUis, vol. Ill, 

\^ p. 283)... This grew speedily to an excess ; for men began to hunt more after 

words than matter ; and more after the choiceness of the phrase, and the round 

and clean composition of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses, and 
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others have their dues ; but if wee can make farther 
Discoveries of truth and fitnesse then they, why are 
we envied ? Let us beware, while wee strive to 
adde, wee doe not diminish, or deface ; wee may 
improve, but not augment. By discrediting falshood, 5 
Truth growes in request. Wee must not goe about, 
like men anguish'd and perplex'd, for vitious affec- 
tation of praise: but calmly study the separation 
of opinions, find the errours have intervened, 
awake Antiquity, call former times into question ; 10 
but make no parties with the present, nor follow 
any fierce undertakers, mingle no matter of doubt- 
(P. 122). full credit, with the simplicity of truth, but gently , 

stirre the mould about the root of the Question, and 
avoid all digladiations, facility of credit, or supers- 15 
titious simplicity ; seeke theconsonancy, and con- 
catenation of Truth ; stoope only to point of neces- 
sity ; and what leads to convenience. Then make 
exact animadversion where style hath degenerated, 
where flourish'd, and thriv'dinchoicenesseof Phra- 20 
se, round and cleane composition of sentence, sweet 



the var-ying and illustration of their works with tropes and figures, than aftei; 
the weight of matter, worth of subject, soundness of argument, life of invention 
or depth of judgment (p. 284)... Here therefore (is) the first distemper of lear- 
ning, when men stUdg words and not matter (p. 285)... T/ie second, which 

foUowethj is in nature worse than the former ; for as substance of matter is 
better than beauty of words, so contrariwise vain matter is worse than vain 
words.;... This kind of degenerate learning did chiefly reign amongst the school- 
men ; but their wits being shut up in the cells of a few authors (chiefly 

Aristotle their dictator) did out of no great quantity of matter, and infinite 

agitation of wit, spin oat unto us those laborious webs of learning which are 

extant in their books cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of 

thread and work, but of no substance or profit (p. 287> And whpn they see 

such digladiation about subtleties — . But, as they are, they are great underta- 
kers indeed For the third vice or disease of learning, which concernelh deceit 

or untruth,it is of all the rest the foulest .... imposture and credulity (p. 228) .. 

This facility of credit ihe superstitious simplicilg of some But by reason 

of their stirring and digging' the mould about the roots of their vines Excel- 
lently discerning that matter of manifest truth was not to be mingled or 

weakened with matter of doubtful credit .... (p. 289) But by reason of their 

stirring and digging the mould about the roots of their vines.... And for the 
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falling of the clause, varying an illustration by tropes 
and figures, weight of Matter, worth of Subject, 
soundness of Argument, life of Invention, and 
depth of Judgement. This is Monte potiri. to get the 
hill. For no perfect Discovery can bee made upon a 5 
flat or a levell. 
[124] De Optimo Now, that I have informed you in the knowing 
scrip ore. these things ; let mee leade you by the hand a little 
farther, in the direction of the use ; and make you 
anable Writer by practice. The conceits of the mind 10 
are Pictures of things, andthe tongue is the Interpre- 
ter of those Pictures. The order of Gods creatures in 
themselves, is not only admirable, and glorious, but 
eloquent ; Then he who could apprehend the conse- 
, quence of things in their truth, and utter his 15 
\apprehensions as truly, were the best Writer, or 
Cicero. Speaker. Therefore Cicero said much, when bee 

saidi Dicere recti nemo potest, nisi qui prudenter in- 
telligit. The shame of speaking unskilfully were 
small, if the tongue onely thereby were disgrac'd : 20 
But as the Image of a King, in his Seale ill-repre- 
sented, is not so much a blemish to the waxe, or 
the Signet that seal'd it, as to the Prince it re- 
presenteth ; so disordered speech is not so much in- 
jury to the lips that give it forth, as to the dispro- 25 
portion, and incoherence of things in themselves, so 
negligently expressed. Neither can his mind be 
thought to be in tune, whose words doe jarre ; nor 
his reason in frame, whose sentence is preposte- 
rous ; nor his Elocution cleare and perfect, whose 30 
utterance breakes it selfe into fragments and uncer- 



overmuch credit that hath been given unto authors in sciences, in making them 

dictators ; the damage is infinite that sciences have received thereby 

(p. 290) For disciples do owe unto masters only a temporary belief and a 

suspension of their own judgment until they be fully instructed, and not an 
.absolute resignation or perpetual captivity: and therefore to conclude this 

point, I will say no more but, so let great authors have their due... . (p. 292) 

For no perfect discovery can be made upon a flat or level. 
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tainties : Were it not a dishonour to a mighty Prince, 
to'have the Majesty of his embassage spoyled by a 
carelesse Ambassadour ? and is it not as great an 
Indignity, that an excellent conceit and capacity, by 
theindiligence of anidle tongue shouldbe disgrac'd? 5 
, Negligent speech doth not onely discredit the per- 
j son of the Speaker, but it discrediteth the opi- 
' nion of his reason and judgement ;it discrediteth 

the force and uniformity of the matter, and subs- 
tance. If it be so then in words, which fly and escape 10 
censure, and where one good Phrase begs pardon 
for many incongruities, and faults ; how shall he 
then be thought wise, whose penning is thin and 
shallow ? How shall you looke for wit from him, 
whose leasure and head, assisted with the examina- 15 
tion of his eyes, yeeld you no life, or sharpenesse 
in his writing ? 
[125] De stglo jn writing there is to be regarded the Invention 

Inuentio'. ^^d the Fashion. For the Invention, that ariseth upon 

your busines ; whereof there can bee no rules of 20 
more certainty, or precepts of better direction given, 
then conjecture can lay downe, from the severall 
occasions of mens particular lives, and vocations : 
But sometimes men make basenesse of kindness : As 
(/ could not satisfie myself, till I had discharged my 25 
remembrance, and charged my Letters with commen- 
dations to you :) or (My busines is no other then to 

20. F. I . Schell. GolL : business ; ■whereof Mori. : business, whereof Cet. : 

business whereof 26. Wliall. Giff. Cunn. Mori. : commendation 

125-126. JuSTi Lipsii Epistolica Institutio (Opera, 1, pp. 379 sqq.). Caput i. 
Epistola qui recte et laudabiliter scribatur, praeire mihi propositum juventuti. 
Sed compendio : ad usum, non ad speciem : nee ut omnia quae ad i-em, «ed quae 
in rem maxime, dicam... 

Caput II Haec definitio Epistolae. Et qua partes praecipuas ejus duas 

facio : Materiam et sermonem 

Caput IV... . Sed quidquid hujus sit, nobis superscriptio usurpanda : sive ob 
ignotos ignorantesque Tabellarios, sive magis ob receptissimum morem, cum 
quo frustra pugneinus. Quin et TltuHs, eodem auctore, uti suadeam : sine am- 
bitione tamen aut professa nimis adulatione Haec soUehnis materies epistolae. 
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testifie my love to you : and to put you in mind of my 
willingnesse to do you all kind offices). Or, (Sir, have 
you leasure to descend to the remembring of that assu- 
rance you have long possesst in your servant ; and 
upon your next opportunity make him happy with 5 
(P. 123). some commands from you ?) Or, the like ; that goe a 

begging for some meaning, and labour to be deli- 
ver'd of the great burden of nothing. When you have 
invented, and that your busines be matter, and not 
bare forme, or meere Ceremony, but some earnest : 10 
then you are to proceed to the ordering of it, and 
digesting the parts, which is had out of two circum- 
stances. One is the understanding of the Persons to ' 
whom you are to write ; the other is the coherence 
of your Sentence. For mens capacity, to weigh, 15 
what will be apprehended with greatest attention, 
or leisure ; what next regarded, and long'd for espe- 
cially ; and what last will leave satisfaction, and (as 

15. F.I.: sentence. For mens capacity to weigh Mori. : sentence ; for men's capa- 

city to weigli Scliell. Goll. : sentence for men's capacity to weigh Cet. : as in 

F.l. Pers. Conj, . For men's capacity, to weigh 



in quam licet advocem Epistolas tolas, quas Formales Suetonius appellat. Eae 
de una aliquare una ac simili forma, ad plures scribuntur : in negotiis publicis, 
inque aulis Principum etiam hodie usitatae. Quas ipsas Canonicas (nisi fallor) 
Cassiodorus appellat. 

Caput VI. De Inventione pauca et ordine. Satis de universa materia' dictum : 
de InVentione et Ordine addendum aliquid est ; sed breviter. Nam ad invention 
nem uberibus praeceptis quid opus ? Cum semper ea prompta ; nee ad Episto- 
1am scribendam veniatur nisi argumento concepto, et mente (ut ita dicam) tu- 
mente. Quod in Familiaribus verisque Epistolis perpetuum est : in Seriis aut 
Doctis paullo aliter. Quibus quomodo aggerenda aut amplificanda Materies sit, 
nihil hie ego : sed Rhetorum telibfi docebunt. Nee in Ordine quidem admodum 
laboro : qui optimus in Epistola, neglectus aut nullus. Ut in colloquiis incurio- 
sum quiddam et incompositum amamus : ita hie. Adeo ut nee in responsionibus 
ordine et distincte ad capita semper respondeamus : sed ut visum, atque uthoc 
illudve in mentem aut calanlum venit. Omnino decora est haec ineuria : et ma- 
gnus Magister reete monuit, Epistolas debere interdum hallucinari. Itaque ille 
ipse haesitat, revoeat, turbat, miscet : nee quicquam magis curasse videtur, quam 
ne quid curae praeferret. Tamen in seriis, non nego de Ordine paullo magis 
satagendum : sed ita, ut semper iuffa Oratoriam illam diligentiam consistas, et 
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it were) the sweetest memoriall ; and belief of all 
that is past in his understanding, whom you write 
to. For the consequence of sentences, you must be 
sure that every clause do give the Q. one to the 
other, and be bespoken ere it come. So much for 5 
invention and order. Now for fashion : it consists in 
[126] Modus. fbure things, which are qualities of your style. The 
first is brevitj' ; for they must not be Treatises, or 
Discourses (your Letters) except it be to learned 
men. And even among them there is a kind of thrift, 10 
and saving of words. Therefore you are to examine 
the clearest passages of your understanding, and 
through them to convey the sweetest, and most si- 
gnificant words you can devise ; that you may the 
easier teaph them the readiest way to another mans 15 
apprehension, and open their meaning fully, roun- 
dly, and distincly. So as the reader may not thinke 
a second view cast away upon your letter. And 
, though respect bee a part following this ; yet now 

here, and still I must remember it, if you write to a 20 
y* man, whose estate and cense, as senses, you are fa- 

miliar with, you may the bolder (to set a taske to 
his brain) venter on a knot. But if to your Superior, 

4. Schell. Mori. Goll. : do give the cue 

22. F.I. : whose estate and cense, as senses, Whall. Mori. : whose estate and 

sense, as senses, Goll. : whose estate and cense Anon. . whose estate and 

census 

24. F.i. Schell. Goll. : venter Celeri : venture 

imitere earn, non aeques. Praeceptis cur te alliges ? Ut imperatori in acie certus 
aliquis ordo est, nee tamen unus : sie tibi in omni materie ; quam pro re, pro 
iudicio dispone. 

Caput VII. De Sei'mone. Quae deeo dicenda ; et primum de Brevitate . Venio 
ad sermonem : eujus causa, fateor, Institutio haec suscepta. ... Sermonem ap- 

pello, Elocutionem et stili modum epistolae aptum De habitu igitur sermo- 

nis epistolici, praecipio ut quinque ista serves : Brevitatem, Perspicuitatem, 
Simplicitatem, Venustatem, Decentiam. Prima ilia, prima mihi sermonis virtus 
est : adeoque epislolae propria, ut, si longior, (cum Demetrio sentio) Librijam 
nomen assumat, Epistolae amittat. Cum tam multa ea nunc et, qui debet mul- 

tis ? Addo, quodut in sermone aut fabulis, sic in epistolis odiosa garrulitas 

Modum autem a Materia specto. Si seria Epistola aut sapiens : diffundi paulo 
magis velim, et rei per se gravi addl verborum aliquod pondus. Si Familiaris, 
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you are bound to measure him in three farther 
j)oints: First, your interest in him ; Secondly, his ca- 
pacity in your Letters ; Thirdly, hisleasure to peruse 
them. For your interest, or favour with him, you are 
to bee the shorter, or longer, more familiar, or sub- 5 
misse, as bee will afford you time. For his capacity 
you are to be quicker, and fuller of those reaches, and 
glances of wit, or learning, as bee is able to entertaine 
them. For his leasure, you are commanded to thegrea- 
terbriefnesse,as bis place is ofgrealer discharges, and 10 
cares. But with your betters, you are not to put Rid- 
dles of wit, by being too scarce of words ; not to 
cause the trouble of making Breviates, by writing 
too riotous, and wastingly. Brevity is attained in mat- 
ter, by avoiding idle Complements, Prefaces, Pro- 15 
testations, Parentheses, superfluous circuit of 
figures, and digressions : In the composition, by 
omitting Conjunctions {Not onely, But also ; Both the 
one, and the other, whereby it commeth to passe) and 
such like idle Particles, that have no great busines 20 
in a serious Letter, but breaking of sentences ; as 
often times a short journey is made long, by unne- 
cessary baits. 
Quintilian. But, as QuintiUan saith, there is a briefnesse of the 



contrahi : ne& res tenues ac multo onerari lacinia sermonis. Scilicet ut vela pro 
magnitudine naviura : sic verba debeiit esse, pro rerum. Judicium porro sumo a 
personis ; idque dupliciter : A Qualitate, a Captu. Ab ilia : ut si ad Ignotos 
aut Magnates scribitur ; uberior et floridior paullo epistola sit. Quia stricta ilia 
brevitas apud hos tales, non abest a contemptu. Aliter si ad amicos aut aequa- 
les. A Captu : ut si ad leviter doctum aut acutum ; si ad juvenem. Extendam 
tunc profecto, nee tenebras ingeniis offundara per se parum claris. Atque idmihi 
inomni persona valde nota : ut illi, inquam,te stilumque tuum attemperes, quo- 
niam caput artis, scribere accommodate. Qui fiet igitur sermo brevis ? observa- 
tione triplici : Rerum, Compositionis, Verborum. Rerum, ut supervacuum nihil 
admisceas, nil repetas ; imprimis non capita ad quae respondes. Compositionis, 
ut structuram et periodum longiorem omnem fugias : membris utare, et asynde- 
tis saepe. Verborum, utlaetior omnis phrasis, allegoria, imago abdicetur : parca 
et pura oratio sit, necessaria supellectile verborum contenta. 

[QuiNTiLiANUS, Institutio Oratoria, liber IV, caput ii (61). Solet enim esse 
quaedam partium brevitas, quae longam tamen efficit summam. In portumveni, 

8 
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parts sometimes, that makes the whole long, « As I 
came to the staires, I tooke a pair ot oares, they 
launch'd out, rowed a pace, I landed at the Court- 
gate, I paid my fayre, went up to the Presence, asked 
for my lord, I was admitted . » All this is but, I went 5 
to the court and spake with my Lord. This is the 
fault of some Latine Writers, within these last hun- 
dred years, of my reading, and perhaps Seneca may 
be appeacht of it ; I accuse him not. The next 
2. Perspicuitas. property of £pzs/oZarze style is Perspicuity, and is 10 
oftentime (lost) by affectation of some wit ill angled 
for, or ostentation of some hidden terms of Art. Few 
words they darken speech, and so doe too many ; 
as well too much light hurteththe eyes, as too little; 
and a long Bill of Chancery confounds the unders- 15 
tanding, as much as the shortest note. Therefore, 
let not your Letters be penn'd like English Statutes, 
and this is obtain'd. These vices are eschewed by 
pondering your busines well, and distinctly concer- 
ning your selfe, which is much furthered by uttering 20 

11. F. 1.: is oftentimes by affectation Swinb. Schell. Goll. : is oftentimes lost 

by Ceteri : as in F.l. 



naoim perspexi, quanti veheret interrogavi, de preiio conveni, conscendi, sublatae 
sunt ancorae , solvimus oram, profecti sumus. Nil horum did celerius potest, sed 
sufficit dicere, E porta navigavi.] » 

Caput vin. Virtus altera, Perspicuitas ; de industria a me Brevitati subtexta, 
quia periculum magnum huic ab ilia. Quam ardua, quam rara ilia Brevitas, quae 
non praetervolet aures aut defraudet ? in qua legentis sensus non opus sit intendi ? 
Atqui semelhoc imbibe: summum in sermone vitium esse, non solum non capi, 
sedetiam aegre capi. In quo peccant quidam Natura, qui ipsLobscuri et reconditi 
talia afferunt: plures, studio ; qui nihil doctum aut laudabile putent, nisi recon- 
ditum, et quod fugiat vulgares mentes. Stulti I quia male ingeniosus ille, ad 
quern capiendum opus est ingenio, praesertim in Epistola, quae arbitrum aut 
interpretem non quaerit. Clare ergo scribito, si potes, et breviter, sed ita, ut hoc 
laudis esse scias ; illud necessitatis. Clarus autem sermo erit, praecepto triplici : 
si verba in eo propria ; si usitata ; si collocata. 

Caput IX. Tertiam virtutem posul simplicitatem : intellectu dupHci. Quia et 
in stilo earn exigo, et in mente. De stilo : certum, et veterum exempio testatum 
est, simplicem esse debere, sine cura, sine cultu ; simillimum cottidiani ser- 
moni. Itaque Demetrius, ut Dialogum, Epistolam scribi vult -. et ipse Cicero, 
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your thoughts, and letting them as well come forth 
to the light, and Judgement of your owne outward 
senses, as to the censure of other mens eares ; For 
that is the reason, why many good schollers speake 
but fumblingly ; like a rich man, that for want of 5 
particular note and difference, can bring you no cer- 
tain ware readily out of his shop. Hence it is, that 
talkative shallow men doe often content the Hearers, 
more then the wise. But this may find a speedier 
redresse in writing ; where all comes under the 10 
last examination of the eyes. Firstmind it well, 
then pen it, then examine it, then amend it ; and you 
may bee in the better hope of doing reasonably well. 
Under this vertue may come Plainenesse, which is 
not to be curious in the order, as to answer a letter, 15 
as if you were to answer to Intergatofies. As to the 
first, first ; and to the second, secondly, &c. But 
both in method to use (as Ladies doe in their attyre) 
a diligent kind of negligence, and their sportive 
freedome ; though with some men you are not to 20 
jest, or practise tricks ; yet the delivery of the most 
important things may be carried with such a grace, 
as that it may yeeld a pleasure to the conceit of the 
Reader. There must bee store, though no excess of 



« texi earn quotidianis verbis ». Seneca apposite : « Quails sermo meus esset, 
si una sederemus aut ambularemus, illaboratus et facilis : tales volo esse epi- 
stolas meas. )) Quod feminas ornare dicitur, non ornari : hoc epistolam. Quam 
sequi decor debet, non ab ea affectai-i. At de Mente : ita intellego ; ut simplex 
quiddam et ingenuum in tota scriptione eluceat, et aperiat candorem queradam 
liberae mentis . Nulla enim ex re magis natura cujusque et certa indole, elucet 
(Demetrio vere scriptum) quam ex epistola. Itaque optime ea tibi repraesentanda, 
et imprimis illi ad qucm scrlbis arnica, ut In quam lenium affectuum et benivo- 
lentiam illud, ut sic dicam, saccharum, inspergatur, fiatque delectabilis, et ad 
legentis gustum. Quo in genere Cicero unicus, et unice imitandus. Praeceptis 
enim aliis res non continetur. Cautionem addo sive exceptiqnem : pro re inter- 
dum epistolam assurgere, et paullo studiosius scribi (ut in seriis) : sed taraen ita, 
ut simplicitatem totam non exuat;et ornamenta interdum habeat, lenocinia 
numquam. Nam illae quae ad pompam et ostentationem ingenii scriptae (quales 
Philostrati et Phalaridis, item Synesii et Plinii nonnullae) nescioantuerinomen 
verae epistolae possint apud judices veros. 
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termes ; as if you are to name Store, sometimes you 
may call it choyse, sometimes plenty ; sometimes 
copiousnesse, or variety ; but ever so, that the word 
which comes in lieu, have not such difference of 
meaning, as that it may put the sense of the first in 5 
hazard to be mistaken. You are not to cast a Ring 
for the perfumed termes of the time, as Accommo- 
dation, Complement, Spirit, &c : But use them pro- 
perly in their place, as others. There foUoweth Lf/fe, 
3. Vigor. and QtzfcArness, which is the strength and sinnews 10 

(as it were) of your penning by pretty Sayings, Si- 
militudes, and Conceits, Allusions, some knowne 
History, or other common-place, such as are in the 
Courtier, and the second book of Cicero de Oratore. 
4. Discretio. The last is ; Respect to discerne, what fits yourself ; 15 
him to whom you write, and that wich you handle, 
which is a quality fit to conclude the rest, because it 
doth include all. And that must proceed from ripenesse 
of judgement, which as one truly saith, is gotten by 
foure inea.ns,God,Nature,DiligenceandConversation. 20 
Serve the first well, and the rest will serve you. fl 

12. F.i. : Allusions, some knowne History, Cunn. : allusions to some known his- 
tory Vfhall. Giff. Cornw. Mori. : allusions from known histoiy 

Caput X (Junctim de Venustate et Decentia). Reliquae mihi duae virtutes, 
Venustas et Decentia : etsi vix reliquae. Utraque enim ejusmodi, ut admonere 
de ea breviter possim, ijon docere. Ilia ah ingenio tota est ; haec ajudicio : 
quorum utrumque spernit Hgari praeceptorum his vinclis. Venustatem appello ; 
cum sermo totus alacer, vivns, erectus est, et allicientem quamdam gratiam 
Veneremque praefert. QuodNatura feredat : nonnihil tamen et duplex haec mo- 
nitio. Primum, ut Adagia Allusionesque ad dicta aut facta Vetera, versiculos 
aut argutas sententias utriusque linguae interdum immisceas, secundum, ut 
jocis salibusque opportune condias ; quos animam et vitam epistolae esse non 
fugiam dicere. 

At Decentiam intellego, id quod Graeci to iipE-itov, quae turn in Epistola, cum 
omnia apte et conveuienter scripta. Quod fiet aspectu duplici : Personae et R'ei. 
Personae dupliciter, si tuam respicis, et ejus ad quern scribis . Rei autem, sim- 
pliciter ; ut omnia pro argumento ; et sententiarum phrasiumque vestis apta 
sit corpori rerum. Magnahaec sed occulta virtus : nee iramerrfo Cicero monuit, 
ut in vita, sic in oratione, nihil difficilius esse, quam quid deceat, videre. Nee 
verba his perdam : quia scio Judicii totam hanc rem esse : quod u. Deo et a 
Natura pete, non ab Arte. 
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[127] De Poetica. We have spoken sufficiently ot Oratory ; let us 
now make a diversion to Poetry. Poetry in the Pri- 
mogeniture had many peccanthumours, and is made 
to have more now, through the Levity, and incons- 
tancie of mens Judgements. Whereas indeed, it is the 5 
most prevailing Eloquence, and of the most exalted 
Charact. Now the discredits and disgraces are many 
it hath receiv'd, through mens study of Depravation 
or Calumny : their practise being to give it diminu- 
tion of Credit, by lessening the Professors estima- 10 
tion, and making the Age afraid of their Liberty : 
And the Age is growne so tender of fame, as she 
cals all writings Aspersions . 
[P. 125). That is the state-word, the Phrase of Court, [Pla- 

centia Colledge) which some call Parasites Place, the 15 
Inne ol Ignorance. 

Whilst I name no persons, but deride follies ; 
why should any man confesse, or betray himselfe ? 

D. Hieromjmus. why doth not that of S. Hierome come into their 

minde ; Ubi generalis est devitiis disputatio, ihinullias 20 
esse personae injuriam ? Is it such an inexpiable 
crime in Poets, to taxe vices generally ; and no 
offence in them who, by their exception, confesse 
they have committed them particularly ? Are we 
fal'ne into those times that wee must not 25 

Pers. Sat, 1. Auriculas teneras mordaci rodere vera . 

Livius. Remedii votum semper verius erat, quamspes. If men 

may by no meanes write freely, or speake truth, but 
when it offends not ; why doe Physicians cure with 



21. F.I. F. 2. Whall.Schell. Goll. 
26. Sch'ell. : mordaci radere vero 



It is such 



Ceteri : Is it such 



127. Erasmus, Epistola Apologetica ad Martinum Dorpium Theologura 
(Opera, IX, pp 4 sqq.). Obsecro te per Musas, quos tandem oculos, quas 
auras, quod palatum adferunt isti, quos offendit in eo litello mordacitas ? Pri- 
mum quae potest illic esse mordacitas, ubi nullius omnino nomen perstrin- 
gitur praeterquam meum?Ciir non venitin mentem^ qtiod toties inculcat Hiero- 
nymus, ubi generalis est de vitiis disputatio, ibi nullius esse personae injuriam ? 
Quod si quisquam offenditur, non habet quod expostulet cum eo qui scripsit : 
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sharpe medicines, or corrosives ? Is not the same 
equally lawfull in the cure of the minde, that is in 
the cure of the body ? Some vices, (you will say) 
are soe foule, that it is better they should bee done, 
then spoken. But they that take offence where no 5 
Name, Character, or Signature doth blazon them, 
seeme to mee like affected as woemen ; who, if they 
Sexus faemin. heare anything ill spoken of the ill of their Sexe, are 
presently mov'd, as if the contumely respected their 
particular : and, on the contrary, when they heare 10 
good of good woemen, conclude, that it belongs to 
them all. If I see any thing that toucheth mee, shall 
I come forth a betraier of my selfe, presently? No ; 
if I be wise, i'le dissemble it ; if honest, i'le avoid 
it ; lest I publish that on my owne forehead, which 15 
. I saw there noted without a title. A man, that is 
on the mending hand, will either ingeniously con- 
fesse, or wisely dissemble his disease. And, the wise, 
and vertuous, will never thinke anything belongs to 
themselves that is written, but rejoyce that the good 20 



ipse si volet, secum agat injuriarum, uipote sui proditor, qui declarant hoc ad 
se proprie pertinere quod ita dictum est de omnibus, ut de nemine sit dictum, 
nisi si quis volens sibi vindicet. An non vides me toto Opere sic a nominibus 

hominum temperasse, ut nee gentem ullam aerius taxare voluerim ? Atque 

ipse quoqiie in tuis litteris non dissiteris, pleraque vera esse, quae illic refe- 
runtur. Venim existimas non expedisse, auriculas teneras mordaci ladere vero. 
Siputas nullo pacto libere loquendum esse, nee unquam promendam esse verita- 
tem, nisi cum non offendit, cur Medici pharmacis medentur amaris, et Upav 
izi-Apav inter laudatissima ponunt rcmedia ? Quod si illi faciunt, corporura me- 
dentes vitiis, quanto magis par est nos idem facere in sanandis animorum mor- 

bis ? Eienim quemadmodam in Tragoediis guaedam atrociora sunt, quam 

nt oculis spectatorum conveniat exhiberi, et narrasse sufficiat : ita in hominum 

moribus quaedam obscoeniora sunt, quam ut verecunde possint narrari 

Borro qui illic offenduntur, ubi nullius editur nomen, ii mihi videntur hand 
mullum abesse a muliercularum affectibus : quae si quid in malas foeminas 
dici'iirn fuerit sic commoventur, quasi ea contumelia ad singulas pertineat. Rur- 
sjI/H si quid Idudis tribuatur probis mulieribus, sic sibi placent, quasi quodunius 

hill alierius est, id pertineat ad omnium laudem Si quid hie offendo crimi- 

iiis;aqUo sura immunis, non offendor, sed ipse mihi gratulor, qui vacem iis 
rrialls, quibus multos obnoxios esse video. Sin est tactum ulcus aliquod, et sum 
ipse mihi ostensus in speculo, nee hie quir.quam est causae, cur offendi debeam : 
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are warn'd not to bee such ; and the ill to leave to 
be such. The Person offended hath no reason to bee 
offended with the writer, but with himselfe ; and 
so to declare that properly to belong to him which 
was spoken of all men, as it could bee no mans seye- 5 
rail, but his that would willfully and desperately 
clayme it. It sufficeth I know, what kinde of per- 
sons I displease, men bred in the declining and de- 
I cay of vertue, betroth'd to their owne vices ; that 
' have abandoned, or prostituted their good names ; 10 
hungry and ambitious of infamy, invested in all de- 
formity, enthrall'd to ignorance and malice, of a 
hidden and conceal'd malignitie, and that hold a 
concomitancy with all«vill. 

What is a Poet ? 15 

[128] Poeta. A poet is that, which by the Greeks is call'd 

■/.ax'i^oyj^V, 6 Uoir}xr]q, a maker, or a fainer : His 
Art, an Art of imitation, or faining ; expressing the 
life of man in'fit measure, numbers, and harmony, 
according to Aristotle : From the word noieiv, which 20 

19. F.I.: harmony, according to Aristotle; From the word Schell. Goll. : har- 

mony; according to Aristotle from the word Ceteri : as in F.l. 

-4 ■ 

si prudens sum, dissimalcfbo quod sentio, nee ipse mei veniam proditor : si pro- 
bus, admonitus cavebo,ne mihi tale convitium posthac in as nominatim possit 

impingi, quod illic sine nomenclaiura notatum video Et tamen quia nemo 

nominatim incessitur, arrident omnes, et suum quisque morbum, aut fatetur 
ingenue, aut dissimulat piudenter.... Numquid offensa est Eustochium ? num- 
quid succensuit Hieronymo, quod virginum ordinem dehonestasset ? ne tantu- 
lum quidem ? nempe quod virgo prudens non existimaret ad se perfinere, siquid 
dictum esset in malas, imo gaudebat admoneii bonas, ne in tales degenerarent : 
gaudebat admoneri malas, ut tales esse desinerent. Scripsit (Hieronymus) ad 
Nepotianum de vita Clericorum, scripsit ad Rusticura de vita Monachorum, ac 
miris coloribus pingit, miris salibus taxat utriusque generis vitia. M/n7 ojfensi 
sunt ad quos scripsit, quod scirent horum nihil ad se pertinere. Cur non aliena- 

tus est Guilielmus 

128. Aristoteles, De Poetica Liber, caput x. Manifestum ergo est, ex iis quae 
hactenus a nobis sunt dicta, non quae Sunt aut-facta sunt narrare, proprium 
poetae esse, verum qualia.esse oportet aut fieri : sed et quae fieri possunt, prout 
aut verisimile est fieri aut necesse E quibus etiam hoc apparet, poetam ma- 
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[129] Poema. 



Virgilius. 
Mneid. lib. 3. 



Martial, 
lib. 8. epigr. 19. 



Horatius. 
Lucretius. 



Epiciim. Dramati- 

cum. Lgricum. 

Elegiacnm. Epi- 

grammat. 



[130] Poesis. 



signifies to make or fayne. Hence, hee is call'd a 
Poet, not hee which writeth in measure only ; but 
that fayneth and formeth a fable, and writes things 
like the Truth. For, the Fable and Fiction is (as it 
were) the forme and soule of any Poeticall worke, 5 
or Poeme. 

What meane you by a Poeme ? 

A Poeme, is not alone any worke, or composition 
of the Poets in many, or few verses ; but even one 
alone verse sometimes makes a perfect Poeme. As, 10 
when Mneas hangs up, and consecrates the Armes 
of Ahas, with this Inscription ; 

^neas haec de Danais uictoribus arma. 

And calls it a Poeme, or Carmen. Such are those 

in Martiall : 15 

Omnia, Castor^ emis ; sic fiet, ut omnia vendas. 

And 

Pauper videri Cinna vult, et est pauper. 

So were Horace his Odes call'd, Carmina ; his 
Lirik, Songs. And Lucretius designs a whole booke, 20 
in his sixt : 

Quod in prima quoque carmine claret. 

And anciently, all the Oracles were call'd, Car- 
mina ; or what ever Sentence was express'd, were 
it much, or little, it was call'd an Epick, Dramatick, 25 
Lirike, Elegiake, or Epigrammatike Poeme. 

But how differs a Poeme from what wee call Poesy ? 

A Poeme, as I have told you, is the worke of the 
Poet ; the end, and fruit of his labour, and studye. 



9. Mori. : even one verse 



gis argumentorum quam metrorum autorem esse debere : quia quatenus imita- 
tur, poeta est (Translated by Heinsius, De Tragoediae Constitutione Liber, 
ed. 1641,pp. 257sqq.). ' 

130. JuLU Caesaris Scaligeri Poetices Libri Septem. Liber Primus. Caput ii 
(in fin.). Aristoteles quoque, qui banc censuram acrius exprcuit, ut versificatores 
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Artium regina. 



Aristotle. 



M. T. Cicero. 



Poesy is his skill, or Crafte of making : the very 
Fiction it selfe, the reason, or forme of the worke. 
And these three voices differ, as the thing done, 
the doing, and the doer ; the thing fain'd, the fain- 
ing, and the fainer ; so the Poeme, the Poesy, and 5 
the Poet. Now, the Poesi/ is the habit, or the Art : 
nay, rather the Queene of Arts : which had her Ori- 
ginal! from heaven, received thence from the 
'Ebrewes, and had in prime estimation with the 
Greeks, transmitted to the Latines, and all Nations, 10 
that profess'd Civility. The Study of it (if wee will 
trust Aristotle) . offers to mankinde a certain rule, 
and Patterne of living well, and happily ; disposing 
us to all Clvill offices of Society. If wee will beleive 1 
Tally, it nourisheth, and instructeth our Youth ; 15 
delights our Age ; adqrneS our prosperity ; comforts 
our Adversity ; entertaines us at home ; keepes us 
company abroad, travailes with us ; watches ; devi- 
des the times of our earnest, and sports ; shares in 
our Country recesses, and recreations ; insomuch 20 
as the wisest, and best learned have thought her the ' 

absolute Mistress of manners ; and neerest of kin ' '-^ 

to Vertue. And, whereas they entitle Philosophy to 



18. F. I . Cunn. : travailes with us 



Ceteri : travels with us 



a Poetae nomine summoveret, inter loquendum aliter usus est. 'ili; ETtoirjaev, in- 
quit, EixtceSoxXt)? quare Empedoclem quoque qui nihil fingit appellat TcoirjTTjv. 
Poesim autem et Poema, quidam, inter quos etiam Plutarchus, ita distinxere, 
utPoesis justum sit opus : Poema pusillum. Ilias Poesis, Margites Poema : pro- 
fecto male. Namque Poema est opus ipsum : materia, inquam, quae sit. Poesis 
autem, ratio ac forma poematis, ut habeas a tribus verbi personis totidem no- 
mina. Poema ttetco irj [ia, Poesis ■Ksr^oiriaa, Poeta Tt^noWityL. Quemadmodum t'Jor,y.y., 
Eupria-t;, eupEi:/];. Est igitur Ilias, Poema ; Homerus, Poeta: Ratio et forma, qua 
Margites facta est, Poesis. 

Cicero. Pro Archia Poeta (VII).. .. Quod si non taatus fructus ostenderetur, 
et si ex his . studiis delectatio sola peteretur : tamen, ut opinor, banc animi 
adversionem humanissimam ac liberalissimam judicareiis. Nam ceterae neque 
temporum sunt, neque aetatum omnium, neque locorum : haec studia adoles- 
centiam alunt, senectutem oblectant ; secimdas res binant ; adversis perfiigiuni 
ac solatium praebent ; delectant domi, non inipediunt foris ; pernoctant nobis- 
cam, peregrinantur, nisticantur . 
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Poet, differentiae. 



Grammatick. 

Logic. Rhetoricke. 

Ethica. 



1. Ingenium. 



Seneca. 

Plato. 
Aristotle. 



bee a rigid, and austere Poesie, they have (on the 
contrary) stiled Poesy, a dulcet, and gentle Philo- 
sophy, which leades on, and guides us by the hand to 
Action, with a ravishing delight, and incredible 
Sweetnesse. But before wjee handle the kindes of 5 
Poems, with their speciall differences ; or make 
court to the Art it selfe, as aMistresse, I would leade 
you to the knowledge of our Poet, by a perfect In- 
formation, what he is, or should bee by nature, by 
exercise, by imitation, by Studie ; and so bring him 10 
downe through the disciplines of Grammar, Logicke, 
Rhetoricke, and the Ethicks, adding somewhat, out 
of all, peculiar to himselfe, and worthy of your 
Admittance, or reception^ 

~^ First, wee require in our Poet, or maker, (for that 15 
Title our Language affordes him, elegantly, with 
the Gree/ce)-a goodnes of naturall wit. For, whe- 
reas all other Arts consist of Doctrine, and Pre- 
cepts : the Poet must bee able by nature, and instinct, 
to powre out the Treasure of his minde , and, as 20 
Seneca saith, Aliqaando secundum Anacreontem in- 
sanirejucundum esse : by which bee understands the 
Poeticall Rapture. And according to that of Plato, 
Frustra poeticas fores sui compos pulsavit. And of Aris- 
totle, Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixtara demen- 25 



Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi. XV Nam,sive Graeco poetae credimus, 

« Aliqaando et insanire jucundum est » ; sive Platoni, « FrustifL poeticas fores 
compos sui pepulit » ; sioe Aristoteli, « Nullum magnum ingenium sine mix- 
tura dementiae fuit. » Non potest gronde aliquid et supra eeteros loqid nisi mota 
mens. Quam vulgaria et solitacontemsit, instinctuque sacri} surrexil excelsior, 
tunc demum aliquid cecinit grandius ore mortali. Non potest sublime quidquam 
et in arduo positum contingere, quamdiu apud se est. Desciscat oportel a solito. 
et efferatur, et mordeat frenos, et rectorem rapiat suum ; eoque ferat quo per se 
timuisset ascendere. 

OviDiDS, Fasti, VI, 5. 

Est deus in nohis : agitante calescimus illo : 
Impetus hie sacrae semina mentis habet. 

& Ars Amatoria, III, 549. 

Est deus in nobis ; et sunt commercia coeli 
Sedibas aethereiis spiritus ille uenit, 



10 
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tiae fait. Nee potest grande aliquid, et sapra coeteros 
loqui, nisi mota mens. Then it riseth higher, as by a 
divine Instinct, when it contemnes common and 
knowne conceptions. It utters somewhat above a 
mortall mouth. Then it gets aloft, and flies away with 
his Ryder, whether, before, it was doubtfull to as- 
Helicon. Pegasus, cend. This the Poets understood by their Helicon^ 
"oui'd"' Pegasus, or Parnassus ; and this made Ovid to 

boast, 

jEsf Deus in nobis ; agxtante calescimus illo -■ 
Sedibus aethereis spiritus tile vetiit. \ 

Lipsius. And Lipsius, to afErme; Scif>4 Poetam-neminem prae- 

stantem fuisse, sine pai't0 qaadam uberiore divinae 

aurae. And, hence it is, that' the comming up of 

(P. 127). good Poets (for I minde not medtocres, or imos) is 15 

so thinne and rare among us ; Every beggerly Cor- 

Petron. in Fragm. poration affoords the State a Major, or two Bailiffs, 

yearly : but, solus Rex, aut Poeta, non quotannis 

2 Exercitatio. nascitm\>To this perfection of Nature in our Poet, 

wee require Exercise of those parts, and frequent. 20 
If his wit will not arrive soddainly at the dignitie 
of the Ancients, let him not yet fall out with it, 
quarrell, or be over hastily Angry : offer, to turn e 
it away from Study, in a humor ; but come to it 
againe upon better cogitation ; try another time, with 25 

Petronius, Fragmenta Poetica (Ed. Nisard, page 101). 

Consules fiunt quotannis et novi proconsules : 
Solus aat rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur. 

Ql'intilianus, De Institutione Oratoria, liber X, caput m (21). Turn ilia, 
quae altiorem animi motum sequuntur, quaeque ipsa animum quodammodo 
concitant, quorum est jactare manum, torquere vultum, simul vertere latus et 
interim objurgare, quaeque Persius notat, quum leviter dicendi genus signi- 
ficat : 

Nee pluteum, inquit, coedit, nee demorsos sapit ungues; 
etiam ridicula sunt, nisi cum soli sumus. 

HoRATius, Epist. ad Pisones, 438 sqq. 

Quintilio si quid recitares « Gorrige, sodes. 
Hoc, aiebat, et hoc ». Melius te posse negares. 
Bis terque expertum frustra ; delere jubebat 
Et male tornatos incadi reddere versus. 
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labour. If then it succeed not, cast not away the 
Quills, yet: nor scratch the Wain-scot, beat not the 
poor Desk; but bring all to the forge, and file, againe; 
tourne it a newe. There is no Statute Law of the 
Kingdome bidds you bee a Poet, against your will ; 5 
or the first Quarter. If it' come, in a yeare, or two, 
it is well. The common Rymers powre forth Verses, 
such as they are [ex tempore) but there never comes 
from them one Sense, worth the life of a Day. A 
Rymer, and a Poet, are two things. It is said of the 10 
Virgil. incomparable Virgil, that he brought forth his ver- 

ses like a Beare, and after formed them with licking. 
Scaliger. Scaliger, the Father, writes it of him, thathe made a 

quantitie of verses in the morning, which afore 
night hee reduced to a lesse number. But, that 15 
Euripides "Ate/lip. which Valerius Maximus hath left recorded of Euri- ^ 
pides, the tragicke Poet, his answer to Alcesiis, an 
other Poet, is as memorable, as modest : who, 
when it was told to Alcestis, that Euripides had in 
three dales brought forth, but three verses, and those 20 
with some dilBcultie, and throwes ; Alcestis, glo- 
rying hee could with ease have sent forth a hundred 
in the space; Euripides roundly repl'd, Like enough. 
But, here is the difference; Thy verses will not 
last those three daies ; mine will- to all time. Which 25 
was, (as much) as to tell him ; he could not write 
a verse. I have met many of these Rattles, that made 
a noyse, and buz'de. They had their humme ; and, 
no more. Indeed, things, wrote with labour, deserve 

5. F.i. F.2. : will ; or the first quarter Schell. Mori. Goll. : will or the first quar- 

ter Giff. : will, and the first quarter Ceteri : will, or the first quarter 

24. F. I. ; which was as to tell him Cunn. . which was (as much) as to tell him 

Ceteri : which was as much as to tell him 

T. C. DoNATi. De P. Virgilii Maronis Vita. IX (33). Cum Georgica scribercl, 
traditur qiiotidie meditatos mane plarimos versus dictare solitus, ac per totiim 
diem retraclando ad paucissimos redigcre : non absurde, carmen se iirsae more 
parere dicens, et lambendo dcmum effmgere. 

Valerius Maximus, De Dictis et Faclis Memorabillbus, liber III, caput vn, 1 . 
Ne Euripides quidem Athenis arrogans visus est, quura, postulante populo, ut 



^ r 



3. Imitatio, 



Horattus. 



Virgil. Statins. 

Homar. Horat. 

Archil. 

AleoeuSf dtc. 
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to be so read, and will last their AgeV The third re- 
quisite in our Poet, or Maker, is Imitation, to be( 
able to convert the substance or Riches of anothei 
Poet, to his owne use. To make choise of one excef- 
lentman above the rest, and so to fpllow him, till 
he grow very Hee ; or so like him, as the Copie may 
be mistaken for the Principall. Not, as a Creature, 
that swallowes, what it takes in, crude, raw, or 
undigested ; but, that feeds with an Appetite, and 
hath a Stomacke to concoct, devide, and turne all 
into nourishment. Not, to imitate servilely, as Horace 
saitli, and catch at vices, for vertue, but to draw 
forth out of the best, and choisest flowers, with the 
Bee, and turne all into Honey, worke it into one 
relish, and savour : make our Imitation sweet : 
observe, how the best writers have imitated, and 
follow them/How Virgil, and Statius have imitated 
Homer : how Horace, ArchilochuS ; how, Alcoeus, 
and the other LirzcAs : and so of the rest. But, that 



10 



15 



ex tragoedia quamdam sententiam tolleret, progi-essus in scenam dixit : Se ut 
eum doceret, non ut ab eo disceret, fabulas componere solere. Laudanda pro- 
fecto fiducia est, quae aestimationem sui ceito pondere examinat, tantum sibi 
arrogans, quantum a contemptu et insolentia distare satis est. Itaque etiam 
quod Alcestidi tiagico poetae respondit, prohahile : apud quern quum quereretur 
quod eo triduo non ultra ires versus maximo impenso Lahore deducere potuisset, 
aique is se centum perfacile scripsisse gloriaretur : Sed hoc, inquit, interest, 
quod tui in triduum tantummodo, mei vero in omne tempus sufficient. Alterius 
enim fecundi cursus scripta intra primos memoriae metas corruerunt . alterius 
cunctante stylo elucuhratum opus per omne aevi tempus pleni gloriae veils feretur. 

HoRATics, Epistola ad Pisones, 131 sqq . 

Publica materies privati juris erit, si 
Nee cirea vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 
Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres ; nee desilies imitatoi' in arctum, 
Unde pedem refeire pudor vetet, aut operis lex. 

Seneca, Epist. ad Lucilium, LXXXIV A lectionibus non recessi. Sunt 

autemy, ut existimo, necessariae ; primum, ne sira a me uno contentus ; deinde, 
ut, quum ab aliis quaesita cognovero, turn et de inventis judicem, et cogitem 
de inveniendis. Alit lectio ingenium; et studio fatigatum, non sine studio tamen 
reficit..... Apes, ut aiunt, debemus imitari ; quae vagantur, et flores ad mel fa- 
ciendum idoneas carpunt ; deinde, quidquid attulere, disponunt ac per favos 
digerunt Sed, ne ad aliud, quam de quo agitur, abducar, nos quoque apes 
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4. Lectio. which we especially require in him is an exactnesse 
of Studie, and multiplicity of reading, which ma- 
keth a full man, not alone enabling him to know 
the History, or Argument of a Poeme, and to report 
it ; but so to master the matter, and Stile, as to shew, 5 
bee knowes, how to handle, place, or dispose of 
either, with elegancie, when need shall bee. And not 
thinke, heecanleap forthsuddainely aPoef,by drea- 

Parnassas. ming bee hath been in Parnassus, or, having washt 
Helicon. his lipps (as they say), in Helicon. There goes more 10 

to his making, then so ^For to nature. Exercise, 

Ars. coron. Imitation and Study, Art must be added, to make 
all these perfect. And, though these challenge to 
themselves much, in the making up of our Maker, 
it is Art only can lead him to perfection, and leave 15 
him there in possession, as planted by her handV^It 
M. T. Cicero. jg the assertion of Tally, If to an excellent nature 
there happen, an accession or confirmation of Lear- 



debemus imitari ; et, quaecumque ex diversa lectione congessimus, sepdrare : 
melius enim distincta servantur : deinde, adhibita ingenii nostri cura et facul- 
tate, in unum saporem varia ilia libamenta cqnfandere ; ut, etiam si apparue- 
rit, unde sumptum sit, aliud tamen esse, quam unde sumptum sit, appareat : 
quod in corpore nostro videmus sine ulla opei-a nostra facerenaturam. Alimenta, 
quae accepimus, quamdiu in sua qualitate perdurant et solida innatant sfoma- 
cho, onera sunt ; at quura ex eo, quod ei'ant, mutata sunt, tuncdemum in vires 
et in sanguinem transeunt. Idem in his, quibus aluntur ingenia, praestemus ; 
ut, quaecumque hausimus, nonpatiamur Integra esse, nee aliena. Concoquamns 
ilia : alioqui in memoriam ibuut, uon in ingenlum. Assentiamus illis fideliter, 
et nostra faciamus, ut unum quiddarh fiat ex multis ; sicut unus numerus fit 
ex singulis, quum minores sumas et dissidentes computatio una comprehen- 

dit Etiam si ciijas in te comparebit similitudo, qiiem admiratio tit i alius 

fixerit ; sirailem esse te volo quomodo filium, non quomodo imaginem : imago 
res mortua est. 

Bacon, Essays Civill and Morall. L Of Studies Reading malceth a fall 

man ; conference a ready man ; and writing an exact man . 

PersIus, Prologus, 1 sqq. 

Nee fonte labra prolui Caballino, 
Nee in hicipiti somniasse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repentesic poeta ptodireni. 

Cicero, Pro Archia Poeta. VII Ego multos homines excellenti animo ac 

virtute fuisse, et sine doctrina, naturae ipsius habitu prope divino, per se ipsos 
et moderates et graves exstitisse fateor. Etiam illuc adjungo, saepius ad laudem 



Arisiot. 
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(P. 128). ning, and Discipline, there will then remaine so- 

Simglus. Stob. ^^^^^^ ^^j^jg^ ^^^ singular. For, as Simylus saith 

in Stobaeus, ovTz (fuaic, iK«vri "yivsiat xiyyriq dxep, 
OUTS noLV Tsyvfi p.v) ovaiv xsjtr/jfJiEVvi , without Art, , 
Nature can nere bee perfect ; &, without Nature, 5 
Art can clayrae no being: NBut, our Poet must be- 
ware, that his Studie bee not only to learne of 
himself ; for, bee that shall affect to doe that, con- 
fesseth his ever having a Foole to his master. Hee 
must read many, but, ever the best, and choisest : 10 
those, that can teach him anything, he must ever 
account his masters, and reverence ': among whom 
Hoi^at. Horace, and (hee that taught him) Aristotle, deserv'd 

to bee the first in estimation. "AWs^o^Ze, was the first 
accurate Criticke, and truest Judge ; nay, the grea- 15 
test Philosopher , the world ever had : for hee noted 
the vices of all knowledges, in all creatures, and out 
of many mens perfections in a Science, hee formed 
still one Art. So hee taught us two OfRces toge- 
ther, how we ought to judge rightly of others, and 20 
what we ought to imitate specially in our selves. 
\But all this in vaine, without a naturall wit, and a 
Poeticall nature in chiefe. For, no man, so soone 
as hee knowes this, or reades it, shall be able to 
write the better ; but as he is adapted to it by 25 
Nature, he shall grow the perfecter Writer. 'Hee 
must have Civil prudence, and Eloquence, & that 



atque virtutem naturam sine doctrina, quam sine natura valuisse doctrinam. 
Atque idem ego conlendo, quum ad naturam eximiam atque illustrem a(;cesserit 
ratio quaedam conformatioque doctrinae, tiim illud nescio quid praeclarum ac 
singulare solere exsistere. 

Stoboei Florilegium, vol. II, p 352. 

OUTS cp'jai? 'ixatVTj -/(YvSTai tsj^vt)? axep 

Tzpb<; ouSev eritxv]8eo|jLa TiapxTtav ouSsvi, 

OOTE TtaXt TEJ^VT) (J.r) (p'jaiV :<EX'iT|fJl2Vr;, X. t. X. 

Danieli Heinsii De Tragoediae Constitutione Liber, caput i Primus 

Aristoteles, et quod Critici est accurati, vitia notavit : et quod veri est philoso- 
phi, e virtutibus multoium, unam fecit artem : simulque utrumque docuit ; turn 
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Virorum scfaola 
respub. 



Lysippus. 
Apelles. 



■whole ; not taken up by snatches, or peeces, in, Sen- 
tences, or remnants, when he will handle businesse, 
or carry Counsells, as if he came then out of the 
Declaimors Gallerie, or Shadowe, furnish'd but out 
of the body of the State, which commonly is the 5 
Schoole of menVThe Poet is the neerest Borderer 
upon the Orator, and expresseth all his vertues, 
though he be tyed more to numbers ; is his equall 
in ornament, and above him in his strengths. ''And, 
(of the kind) the ComicAie comes neerest : Because, 10 
in moving the mindes of men, and stirring of affec- 
tions (in which Oratory shewes, and especially ap- 
proves her eminence), bee chiefly excells. What 
figure of a Body was Lysippus, ever able to forme 
with his Graver ; or Apelles to paint with his Pen- 15 
cill, as the Comedy to life expresseth so many, and 
various affections of the minde ? There shall the 
Spectator see some, insulting with Joy ; others, fret- 
ting with Melancholy ; raging with Anger ; mad 



de aliisquid statuendiim, turn in nostris, quid sequendum essei. Frustratamen, 
ni ingenium accedat. Sed poeticum is primis. Neque enim qui haec sciet, ideo 
Tragoediam conscribet : sed si aptus a natura ac ingenio accedat, ideo perfecta, 
scribet. Adde quod non pauca in eadem hac concurrant. Nam et eloquentia est 
opus, et quidem tota. Neque enim quicquam a Rhetorihus est dictum, quod non 
locum habeat in ista. Jam prudentia Civilis, ubi magis requiritur ? Non in sen- 
tentiis et gnomis modo : sed, quod felicissime a te praestitum meminemus non 
semel, cum consilia traclantur. Non ex umbra enim ad haec accedebas : sed et 
angusfam pro foecunditate ingenii habuisti 

Cicero, De Oratore, I, 16, — Est enim finiiimus oratori Poeta, numeris as- 
trictioT paulo , verborum autem licentia liberior, multis vera ornandi generibus 
socius ac paenepar. 

QuiNTiLiANUS, Institutio oratoria, liber X, i (65) ., Antiqua comoedia quum sin- 
ceram illam sermonis attici gratiam jirope sola retinet, turn facundissimae li- 
bertatis, etsi est insectandis vitiis praecipua, plurimum tamen virium etiam in 
ceteris partibus habet ; nam et grandis, et elegans et venusta ; et nescio an 
nulla, post Homerum tamen, quem ut Achilles semper excipi par est, aut si- 

milior sit oratoribus, aut ad oratoi'es faciendos aptior l71). Ego tamen plus 

adhuc quiddam collaturum eum declamatoribus puto, quoniam his necesse est, 
secundum conditionem controversiarum plures subii-e personas, patrum, filio- 
rum, militum, rusticorum, divitum, pauperum, irascentium, deprecantium, 
mitium, asperorum ; in quibus omnibus mire custoditur ab hoc poeta decor. 
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Naevius. 



L. Aelius Stilo, 
Plautus. 



M. Varro. 



With Love ; boiling with Avarice ; undone with 
Riot ; tortur'd with expectation ; consum'd with 
feare ; no perturbation in common life, but the Ora- 
tor findes an example of it in the Scene. And then, 
for the Elegancy of Language, read but this Inscrip- 5 
tion on the Grave of a Comicke Poet : 

Immortales mortales si fas esset flere, 

Flerent diuae Camoenae Naevimn poetam ; 

Itaque postquam est Orcino tradittts thesauro, 

Obliti sunt Romae lingua loqui Latina. 10 

Or that modesterTestimonie given by Lucius Aelius 
Stilo upon Plautus ; who affirmed, Musas, si Latine 
loqui voluissent, Plautino sermone fuisse loqmi- 
turas. And that illustrious judgement by the most 
learned M. Varro of him ; who pronounced him the 15 
Prince of Letters, and Elegancie, in the Roman lan- 
guage. 

I am not of that opinion to conclude a Poets li- 
berty within the narrowe limits of lawes, which 
either the Grammarians, or Philosophers prescribe. 20 
For, before they found out those Lawes, there were 
many excellent Poets that fulfiU'd them : Amongst 



AuLHS Gellius, Noctes Atticae, I, 24 (Vol. I, page 75). Trium poetarum in- 
lustrium epigrammata, Cn. Naevii, Plauti, M.> Pacuvii, quae ipsi fecerunt et 
incidenda sepulcro suo reliquerunt, nobilitatis eonim gratia et venustatis scri- 
benda in his commentariis esse duxi. Epigramma Naevi plenum superbiae 
campanae, quod testimonium esse justum potuisset, nisi ab ipso dictum esset : 
Mortalis immortalis flere si foret fas, etc. 

Epigramma Plauti, quod dubitassemus an Plauti foret, nisi a M. Varrone po- 
situm esset in libro de Poetis primo. 

Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, Comoedia luget, 
Scaena est deserta, dein Kisus, Ludus Jocusgue 
Et Numeri innumeri simul omnes conlacrimarunt. 

QuiNTiLiANUS, De Institutione Oratoria, Liber X, caput i (99) In Comoedia 

maxime claudicamus, licet Varro Musas, Aelii Stilonis sententia Plautino dicat 
sermone locuturas fuisse, si Latine loqui vellent. 

Danifxi HeiNSii, De Tragoediae Constitutione Liber, caput i Neqiie in ea 

sum opinione, ut ad eas quas Grammatici praescribunt, aut philosophi angustias, 
p^oetae libertatem esse revocandam arbitrer. Cum praesertim ante observafiones 
has summi in Tragoedia extilerint Poetae. Nemo enim postea ad majestatem 
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Sophocles. 



Demosthenes. 
Pericles. 

Aleibiades. 



(P. 129). 
Aristotle. 



Euripides. 
Aristophanes. 



Cens. Seal. 



whome none more perfect then Sophocles, who lived 
a little before Aristotle. 

Which of the Greekelings durst ever give precepts 
to Demosthenes ? or to Pericles (whom the Age sur- 
nam'd heavenly) because he seem'd to thunder, and 5 
lighten, with his Language? or to Aleibiades, -who 
had rather Nature for his guide, then Art for his 
master ? 

But, whatsoever Nature at any time dictated to 
the most happie ; or long exercise to the most labo- 10 
rious, that the wisdome, and Learning of idmfo^Ze, 
hath brought into an Art : because he understood 
the Causes of things : and what other men did by 
chance or custom, he doth by reason ; and not only 
found out the way not to erre, but the short way 15 
we should take, not to erre. 

Many things in Euripides hath Aristophanes wit* 
tily reprehended ; not out of Art, but out of Truth. 
For Euripides is sometimes peccant, as he is most 
times perfect . But, Judgement when it is greatest, 20 
if reason doth not accompany it, is not ever abso- 
lute. 
"^ To judge of Poets is only the facultie of Poets ; 



Sophocleam, meo quidem ammo, accessit, quern non paucis annis ante Aristo- 
telem, Philosophorum regem fato sao functum satis constat. Verum idem aliis 
in artibus quoque usu venit. Nam qnis Graeculorum unquam qui dicendi tra- 
derent praecepta, ad divinam et fatalem vim Demosthenis accessit, qui plerisque 
multo est antiquioT ? Nee Pericles ante eum, quem Olympium dixere, quod to- 
nare ac fulgurare videretur, neque Aleibiades, ac alii, quos ante hos fuisse in 
Republica disertos fama tenet, praeceptorem potius quem sequerer.tur, quam 
naturam ducem habuerunt. Sed quaecumque aut felicibus natura dictat, aut 
exercitatio prolixa dat laboriosis, quod Latini nescio an satis recte habitum 
dixerint, in artem redigit vir sapiens et eruditas. Ita fit, ui et causas intelligat, 
et quae forte alii efficiunt aut usu, ex ratione agat : neque viam tantum ne aber- 
ret, sed et habeat compendium qua. eat. Multa in Eiiripide facete Aristophanes 
notavit ; neque ex arte sed e vera lameh.[Saepe Euripides, alibi quae peccat, alibi 
plenissime et accurate praestat. Judicium enim, etiam cum summum est, nisi 

ratio accedat, non est absolatum. Primus Aristoteles (Vide supra.) 

Seneca, De Brevitate Vitae, XIII. Non sunt otiosi, quorum voluptates multum 
negotii habent. Nam de illis nemo dubitavit, quin operose nihil agant, qui in 
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in Lil, Germ. 

Senec. de Brev. 
Vit. cap. 13, 
et epist. 88. 



Horace, 



/ 



Heins. de Sat. 265. 



and not of all Poets, but the best. Nemo infeli- 
cius de poetis judicavit, quam qui de poetis scripsit. 
But, some will say, Criticks are a kind of Tinkers; 
that make more faults then they mend ordinarily. 
See their diseases, and those of Grammarians. It 5 
is true, many bodies are the worse for the medling 
with : And the multitude of Physicians hath des- 
troyed many sound patients, with their wrong prac- 
tise. But the office of a true Criticke, or Censor, is, 
not to throw by a letter anywhere, or damne an 10 
innocent Syllabe, but lay the words together, and 
amend them ; judge sincerely of the Author, and 
his matter, which is the signe of solid, and per- 
fect learning in a man. Such was Horace, an Author 
of much Civilitie ; and (if any one among the hea- 15 
then can be) the best master, both of vertue, and 
wisdome ; an excellent, and true judge upon cause, 
and reason ; not because he thought so ; but be- 
cause he knew so, out of use and experience. '^ 
Cato, the Grammarian, a defender of Lucilius. 20 



literarum inutilium studiis detinentur ; quae jam apud Romanos quoque ma- 
gna manus est. Graecorum iste morbus fuit, quaerere, quem numerum remigum 
Ulysses habuisset ; etc. 

'Idem, Epistolae ad Lucilium, LXXXVIII, (passim) Grammaticus circa cu- 
ram sermonis versatur ; et si latius evagari vult, circa historias ; jam, ut lon- 
gissime fines suos proferat, circa carmina. Quid horum ad virtutemviam sternit? 
Syllabarum enarratio, et verborumdiligentia, etfabularum memoria, et versuum 

lex ac modificatio De liberalibus studiis loquor ; philosophi quantum habent 

supervacui ? Quantum ab usu recedentis 1 1psi quoque ad syllabarum distinc- 
tiones, et conjunctionum ac propositionum proprietates descenderunt, et invi- 

dere grammaticis, invidere geometris, etc 

D. Heinsh Ad Horatium de Plauto et Terentio judicium Dissertatio (ad fin.). 
Nobis eruditi ignoscent, quod haec fusius : si cogitent praesertim, minus vert 
critici esse ac censoris, iion litenilam ejicere alibi, aut innocentem syllabam 
damnare, vocem tollere alibi aut em.endare, sed sincere de autoribus, ac rebus 
judicare ; quod et solidae et absolutae eruditionis est. Quo, ni fallor, omnes as- 
piramus. Neque ulla in re magis antiquitas praeivit nobis. De autoribus autem 
comicis, etc. 

SuETONUis, De illustribus Grammaticis liber. XI. Valerius Cato Docuit 

multos, et nobiles ; visusque est peridoneus praeceptor, maxima ad poeticam 
tendentibus, ut quidem apparere vel his versiculis potest : 
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Cato grammaticus, Latina syren. 
Qui solus legit, et facit poetas. 

Pag. 267. QuintiUan of the same heresy, but rejected. 

Pag 273 et sea Horace his judgement of Choerillus, defended 

Pag.incomm. against Joseph Scaliger. And oiLaberius, against 5 

m et seq. j^i^^^ 

But chiefly his opinion of Plaaias, vindicated 
against many, that are offended, and say, it is a hard 
Censure upon the parent of all conceipt, and sharp- 
nesse. And, they wish it had not fallen from so 10 
' great a master, and Censor in the Art : whose bond- 
men knew better how to judge of Plautns, then any 
that dare patronize the family of learning in this 
Age ; who could not bee ignorant of the judgement 
of the times in which hee liv'd, when Poetrie, and 15 
the La/i/i Language were at the height ; especially, 
being a man so conversant, and inwardly familiar 
with the censures of great men, that did discourse 
of these things daily amongst themselves. Againe, 
a man so gratious, and in high favour with the 20 
Emperour, as Augustus often called him his wittie 
Manling, (for the littlenes of his stature) and (if 
wee may trust Antiquitj') had design'd him for a 
Secretary of Estate ; and invited him to the place, 
which he modestly praid off and refus'd. 25 

24. Mori., Schell., Goll. : to the palace 

Cato Grammaticus, latina Sgren, 
Qui solus legit et facit poetas. 

QuiNTiLiANUs, De Institutione Oratoria, lib. X, i. (93) Satira quidemtota nos- 
tra est, in qua primus insigiiem laudem adeptus Lucilius quosdam ita deditos 
sibi adhuc habet amatores, ut eum non equidem modo operis auctoribus, sed 
omnibus poetis prae-fei-re non dubitent. Ego quantum ab illis tantum ab Ho- 
ratio dissentio, qui Lucilium Fluere lutulentum et Esse aliquid quod tollere 
posses, putat. Nam eruditio in eo mira et libertas atque inde acerbitas et abun- 
dantia satis. 

HoHATius, Serm. I, 10, 1-6. 

Nee tamen hoc tribuens, dederim quoque cetera ; nam, scis 
Et Laberi mimos, ut pulchra poemata, mirer. 
Idem. Epist. II, 1, 233 sqq. 

Gratus Alexandre regis Magno fuit ille 
Choerillus, incultis qui versibus et male natis, etc. 
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Terence. Horace did so highly esteeme Terence his Come- 

dies, as he ascribes the Art in Comedie to him 
alone, among the Latines, and joynes him with 
Menander. Menander. 

Now, let us see what may be said for either, to 5 
defend Horace his judgement to posterity; and not 
wholly to condemne Plaiitus. 
[131] The parts of The parts of a Comedie are the same with a Tra- 
" '^'traqeda" gedie, and the end is partly the same. For, they both 

delight and teach ; theComfc/fs are call'd ^t^affKaXot, 10 
of the Greekes ; no lesse then the Tragicks. 

Nor is the moving of laughter alwaies the end of 

Comedy, that is rather a fowling for the peoples de- 

Aristotle. light, or their fooling. For, as Aristotle sales rightly, 

the moving of laughter is a fault in Comedie, a kind of. 15 
turpitude, that depraves some part of a mans nature 
(P. 130). without a disease. As a wry face without paine mo- 

ves laughter, or a deformed vizard, or a rude Clowne, 
drest in a Ladies habit, and usiiig her actions, wee 
dislike, and scorne such representations ; which 20 



1). Heinsh, Ad Horatii de PlautO et Terentio judicium, Dissertatio. At nostri 
proavi Plautinos et numeros, etc... Durum equidem judicium, et quod non nemo 
hac aetate de leporum omnium parente, summo criiico ac maxima poetae exci- 
disse nollet : cujus tamen vernae melius de Plauto judicabant, quam qui fami- 
liam in Uteris tuerihac aetate creduntur. Qui nee saeculi, quo vixit, et quo, cum 
poesis, turn Latina lingua, ad supremirm culmen ac fastigium evecta fuit, igno- 
rare potuit judicium ; vir tantus, et quod rei caput arbitror, principibus, qui 
inter se quotidie de iis judicabant, intime familiaris ac amicus. Augusta autem, 
optima inger]iarum judici, tarn gratus atque acceptus, ut non rara lepidissimus 
homuncio ab eo diceretur, et quem, si antiquitati habenda hie fides, etiani ha- 
bere ab epistolis aptavit. Qui cum contra tanti Terentii fecerit fabellas, ut ex 
integras ex iis pT|(Tei? descripserit, et ubique accommodet, soli denique artem 
tribuat ;hominis auGaoou? potius quam eruditi esset, ita dissentire atanto viro, 
ut ne caussara quidem prius cognoscendam crederet. Quare videamus saltem, 
quid adferri pro utroque possit. Ne vel Flacci judicium in posteram, ut solent, 
aut Terentium secure ni'mium damnare quidam pergant in Comoedia. Omnia 
autem pro Horatii judicio, qui Plautum sic amamus ut e manibus rarissime 

putemus deponendum, dicentur potius quam nostro 

> 131. Ad alterum priusquam veniamus, quaedam praetermittenda erunt. Cum 
eaedem Camoediae propemodum sint partes ac Tragoediae, finis quaque ex 
parte idem, ex parte diversus, multa esse utrique commuuia necesse est. Delec- 



Plato. 
Homer. 



The wit of the 
old comedy. 



Aristophanes. 
Plautus. 
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made the ancient Philosophers ever thinke laughter 
unfitting in a wise man. And this indued Plato to 
esteeme of iJomer, as a sacrilegious Person ; because 
he presented the Gods sometimes laughing. As, also 
it is divinely said of Aristotle, that to seeme ridieu- 25 
lous is a part of dishonesty, and foolish; 

So that, what either in the words or Sense of an 
Author, or in the language, or Actions of men, is 
awry, or depraved, doth strangely stirre meane affec- 
tions, and provoke for the most part to laughter. 
And therfore it was cleare that all insolent, and 5 
obscene speaches, jests upon the best men ; injuries 
to particular persons ; perverse, and sinister Sayings 
(and the rather unexpected) in the old Comedy did 
move laughter ; especially, where it did imitate any 
dishonesty ; and scurrility came forth in the place 10 
of wit : which who understands the nature and 
Genius of laughter, cannot but perfectly know. 

Of which Aristophanes affords an ample harvest, 
having not only outgone Plautus, or any other in 
thatkinde : but express'd all the moods, and figures, 15 
of what is ridiculous, oddly. In short, as Vinegar is ■ 
not accounted good, untill the wine be corrupted : so 
jests that are true and naturall, seldome raise laughter, 
with the beast, the multitude. They love nothing, 
that is right, and proper. The farther it runs from 20 
reason or possibility with them, the better it is. 



tare enim ac docere est Comoediae ; neque minus Comici SiSddxaXot et xtofjujj- 
o'.Sitjy.'xloi, quam Tragici a Graecis diciintar. Nee movere risum sane constituit 
Comoediam, sedplebis aucupium est, et aliusas. Nam Ridiculum, ut recti Aris- 
toteles, vitiam est et foeditas, doloris expers ; quae partem in homine aliquam 
corrumpit absque morho. Sicut foeda et detorta fades, si nulla cum dolore id 
fiat, risum movet. Unde ipsum quoque risum, onmes fere antiquissimi philoso- 
phi indignum sapiente judicarunt. Adeo ut Plato, tanquam sacrilegum, tradu- 

cere non dubitat Homerum, qui ridentes introduxit Deos Quare divinitus ab 

Aristotele dictum est, partem turpitudinis esse, id quod est ridiculum. Diserte 
euim ait, oti x6 yeXoIov, (xopiov io~-> aiu/poj eaxiv. Ita quae vel in verbis et au- 
torum vel sensibus, vel in sermone hqminum et factis, aut detorta sunt aut 
depravata, animos plebeios vehementer movent, et hoc ipso risum ut plurimum 
excutiunt Ideoque inusitata dicta et obscoena, optimorum cavillationes, singu- 



y 



Theatricall wit. 
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What could have made them laugh, like to see 
Socrates. Socrates presented, that Example of good life, ho- 

nesty, and vertue, to have him hoisted up with a 
Pullie, and there play the Philosopher, in abasquet: 
Measure, how many foote a Flea could skip Geome- 5 
trically, by a just Scale, and edifie the people from 
the ingine. This was Theatricall wit ; right Stage- 
jesting, and relishing a Play-house, invented for 
scorne, and laughter ; whereas, if it had savour'd 
of equity, truth, perspicuity, and Candor, to have 10 
tasten a wise or a learned Palate, spit it out pre- 
sently ; this is bitter and profitable, this instructs, 
and would informe us : what neede wee know any 
thing, that are nobly borne, more then a Horse- 
race, or a hunting-match, our day to breake with 15 
Citizens, and such innate mysteries ? 

This is truly leaping from the Stage, to the Tum- 
brell againe, reducing all witt to the Originall 
Dungcart. 



The cart. 



loTum contnmelias, senientias perversas ideoque inexpectatas, aliaque ad id 
genus (qualis imiiatio dictorum vel factorum, et imprimis improborum) risum 
maxime in Comoedia, quam Veterem dicebant, expressisse constat. Quod intel- 
ligunt, qui genium ridiculi intelKgunt atque indolem. Cujns segetem largissi- 
mam vel unus Aristophanes suppeditat. Qui non modo Plautum, sed quoscun- 
que hac in parte superavit, omnesque xo'j y^^o'-*"^ modos ac figuras lepidissime 
expressit. Denique ut aceium, nisi vinum sit corruptum, bonum nunquam erit ; 
ita quae sincera sunt et vera, risum nunquam excitabunt. Apposite Quintilia- 
nus, ubi de ridiculo : Et hercule omnis falsa dlcendi ratio, in eo est,. uf aZiVer 
quam est, rectum verumque dicatur. Quare et compositus ad risum sermo, ab 
oratione recta, quam TtoXitixriv magistri vocant, quam longissime abeat necesse 
est : cn'^ns propiis^e virtntes, perspicuitas, aequitas, simplicitas, Veritas, ponun- 

tur Omnis autem imitatio, ut postea dicemus pluribus, natura placet et de- 

lectat Joci vera si petantur undique, molesii ac frigidi, aut theairales fiunt, 

si a vita sint alieni. Qui ut plebi forte, ita doctis placere ac sapientibus nonpos- 

sunt. Constantis enim viri ac sapientis. animus, laxari vult, non solvi Id 

quia secus in Comoedia Antiqua, statim defecit In qua omnia, a veritate et 
consuetudine aliena, hoc est, veie -/eXo'ix, et ad risum erant comparata. Quis non 
ridet, cum exemplum vitae, paler omnium virtutum, ipsa innocentia, probitas, 
ac virtus, Socrates ridetur ? cum in corbe festivissime philosophatur ? cum, quot 

pedes pulex saliat, subtiliter ac geometricc metitiir .? Quod profecto est a 

pulpito ad plaustrum redire. 
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I^X ' W'Aaf the 

measure of a fable 

is. The fable or 

plott of a Poeme, 

defin'd. 

EfAieslaYis IV-, Id- 



The epick fable, 



(P, 131) 



Of the magnitude, and compasse of any Fable, 
Epicke, or Dramatick. 

To the resolving of this Question, wee must first 
agree in the definition of the Fable. The Fable is 
call'd the Imitation of one intire, and perfect Action ; 5 
whose parts are so joyned, and knitt, together, as 
nothing in the structure can be phang'd ; or taken 
away, without impairing, or troubling the whole ; 
of which there is a proportionable magnitude in the 
members. As for example ; if a man would . build a 10 
house, he wpuld first appoint a place to build it in, 
which he would define within certaine bounds ; So, 
in the Constitution of»a Poeme, the Action is aym'd 
at by the Poet, which answers Place in a building ; 
and that Action hath his largenesse, compasse, and 15 
proportion. But, as a Court or Kings Palace requires 
other dimensions then a private house ; So the Epick 
askes a magnitude, from other Poems. Since, what 
is Place in the one, is Action in the other, the dif- 
ference is in space. So that by this definition wee 20 
conclude the fable, to be the imitation of one perfect, 
and intire .Action, as one perfect, and intire place 
is requir'dto a building. By perfect, weeunderstand 
that, to which nothing is wanting ; as Place to the 
building thatis rais'd, and Actionlo the fable, that is 25 



132-136. Danieli Heinsii, de Tragoediae Constitutione Liber, caput iv 

Qaemadmodum de aedificio qui cogitat, prima ei locum designare solet ; quern 
mox certa magnitudine ac ambitu definit : ita in Tragoediae, de qua nunc agi- 
mus, constitutione, aPhilosopho est factum. Id in quo versatur Tragoedia, est 
actio ; magnitudine, ambitu, proportione. Igitur lit aliam requirit magnitudinem 
vet regid, vet aula, quam privata domus : ita aliam Tragoedia requirit actio- 
nem quam Epos. Nam cum utriiisque sit actio, sicut iibi utriusqiie est locus ; 
spati'o utrobiqite miillum differunt ; hie actio, ibi locus. Jam vera, tum perfectae 
tum totius actionis imitationem esse Tragoediam, in definitione audiviiiius : ita 
ut perfectus ac totus ad aedificium reqiiiritur locus. Perfectum autem id est, 
ciii nihil deest, in loco quidem aedificii respectu, quod construitur : in Tragoedia 
autem Actionis, quae formatiir, ut perfectus autem, non pro regia aiit aula. 
Quae majorempostulat, sed pro aedificio ipso, aedificii est locus : ita spatinm 
actionis, non pro Epico opere immensum, sed pro Dramate ipso requiratur per- 
fectum, id autem minus est. Jam vcro totum est, quod principium medium ha- 
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from the 
dramaticlt. 



1133] What wee 
understand 
by whole. 



form'd. It is perfect, perhaps, not for a Court or 
Kings Palace, which requires a greater ground ; but 
for the structure wee would raise^ so the space of 
the Action, raaynot prove large enoughfor theEpick 
fable, yet bee perfect for the Dramatick, and whole. 5 

Whole, wee call that, and perfect, which hath a 
beginning, a midst, and an end. So the place of any 
building may be whole, and intire, for that worke ; 
though too little for a palace. As, to a Tragedy or a 
Comedy, the Action may be convenient, and perfect, 10 
that would not fit an Epicke Poeme in Magnitude. 
So a Lion is a perfect creature in himselfe, though 
it bee lesse... thenthatof a Buffalo, or a Rhinocerote. 
They differ, 'but in specie: either in the kinde is abso- 
lute. Both have their parts, and either the whole. 15 
Therefore, as in every body ; so in every Action, 
whichisthe subject of a just worke, there is requir'd 
a certain proportionable greatnesse, neither too 
vast, nor too minute. For that which happens to 
the Eyes, when wee behold a body, the same hap- 20 
pens to the Memory, when wee contemplate an ac- 



13. F.i. (& Ceteri) : though it be less,, than that of a Buffalo Pers. Con/. ; though 

it be less (than an elephant. The head of a lion is a whole, though it be less), than 
that of a buffalo 



bet, effinem. Ita aedificii locus est totus, quamvis minor sit qaam aulae : ut et 
Tragoediae actionem esse totam oportet, licet minor sit qaam Epici. Sic perfec- 
tiim animal est lea, quamvis multum cedat elephanto. Totum est leonis caput, 
licet minus sit quam uri ant tauri. Alteri enim differunt specie, et in sua abso- 
liitus uterque : alterum partes habet suas, ideoque est totum. Sicut ergo omni in 
corpore, ita et in actione qualibet, quae sit justi poematis subjectum, certa ma- 
gnitudine est opus ; quae nee vasta nee exigua sit nimis. Quippe id quod evenire 
oculis solet, corpus cum videmus, idem evenit memoriae, cum actionem contem- 
plamur. Vastum enim corpus qui videt, dum in partibus quibusque haeret, to- 
tum illud unicumqae quod e partibus his ipsis constat, sequi intuitu non potest. 
In poemate, si magna nimium est actio, nemo totam simul cogitatione complec- 
tetuT. Contra si exile nimium est corpus, nulla ex intuitu illius oritur voluptas. 
Nulla enim datnr contemplanti mora. Quia simul fit intuitus et evanescit. Sicut 
qui formicam videt : nam cum partes fugiant conspectum, totum quoque prope 
est nullum. Idem fit in actione. Sicut enim ibi corpus oculorum, ita hie memo- 
riae objectum est actio, Adde quod ut magna nimium, conspectum, ita et me- 
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tion. Ilooke upon a monstrous Giant, as Tityns, 
whose bodycover'd nine Acres of Land, and mine 
eye stickes upon every part ;. the whole that consists 
of those parts, will never be taken in at one intire 
view. So in a Fable, if the Action be too great, wee 5 
can never comprehend the whole together in our 
Imagination. Againe, if it be too little, there ariseth 
no pleasure out of the object, it affords the view no 
stay ; it is beheld, and vanisheth at once. As if wee 
should looke upon an Ant or Pismyfe, the parts fly 10 
the sight, and the whole considered is almost no- 
thing. The same happens in Action, which is the 
object of Memory, as the body is of sight. Too vast 
oppresseth the Eyes, and exceeds the Memory : too 
little scarce admits either. 15 

[134] What the Now, in every Action it behooves the Poef to know 
of a fable which is his utmost bound, how farre with fitnesse, 

and a necessary proportion, he may produce and 
determine it ; That is till either good fortune change 
into the worse, or the worse into the better. For as 20 
a body without proportion cannot be goodly, no 
more can the Action, either in Comedy, or Tragedy, 
without his fit bounds. And every bound, for the na- 
ture of the Subject, is esteem'd the best that is largest, 



moriam excedant : parva vix admittant. Jam in omni corpore, quod quidem 
pulchrum sit, spectantur duo, magnitudo, scilicet, et ordo. Etiam humano. 
Ideoque homines parvos, dici posse pulchros, negat. alibi Aristoteles : verum 
venustos. Quia licet apto partium ordine ac propoitione non careant, magnitu- 
dine destituuiitur . Idem in actione quoque habet locum, parum quippe est, par- 
tes in Tragoedia esse omnes, neque satis aptedisponi, nisijusta quoque sittotius 
magnitudo. Quae ne nimiam excrescat, inter coetera cavendum. Nam quemadmo- 
dum in pulchro corpore esse magnitudinem oportet, sed quam -facile intuitus 
complecti possit : ita actionem in Tragoedia, quam absque ulla vel difficultate 
aut molestia comprehendat memoria. Quatemis autem debeat produci, id vero 

est de quo agendum est. Omnis porro magnitudo, etc De qua magnitudine 

Philosophus ue cogitavit quidem : quanquam alibi ad banc alludit : cum de 
Episodiis nimirum agit ; quae habere extra artempossunt terminum (sunt enim 
extra Drama) : sed de ilia quae Tragoediae est propria, et ex ejus petitur natura 
quam judicio autorum, sed cum certis legibus, relinqiiit. Primo enim crescere 
eo usque recte ac produci posse, putati donee x}TO earum quae aguntur rerum 
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till it can increase no more ; so it behooves the Ac- 
tion in Tragedy or Comedy, to be let grow , till the 
necessity aske a Conclusion : wherein two things 
are to be considered ; First, that it exceed not the 
compasse of one Day ; Next, that there be place left 5 
for digression, and Art. For the Episodes, and di- 
gressions in a Fable, are the same that household 
stuffe, and other furniture are in a house. And so 
farrefor the measure, and extent of a Fable Drama- 
iicke. 10 

[135] What by one- ^ow, that it should be one, and intire. One is con- 
siderable two waies : either, as it is only separate, 
and by itself : or as being compos'd of many parts, 
it beginnes to be one, as those parts grow, or are 
wrought together. That it should be one the first 15 
way alone, and by it selfe, no man that hath tasted 
letters ever would say, especially having required 
, before a just Magnitude, and equall Proportion of 

the parts in themselves. Neither of which can pos- 
sibly bee, if the Action be single and separate, not 20 
compos'd of parts, which laid together in themsel- 
ves, with an equall and fitting proportion, tend to 
the same end ; which thing out of Antiquitie it 

9. SclwlL Golh : and so far form the measure Gijf. Corniv, Cunn. Mori. . and 

so far from the measure Cet. as ia F. 1. 



ordine vel necessario vel commode mutatio infertur. Qui supremus hie est ter- 
minus : cum videlicet aut prospera in adveisam , aut adversa in secundum 'mu- 
tatur foTtuna. Sicut ergo corpus, sine magnitudine pulchrum esse non potest, 
ila neqae actio Tragoediae. Et ut omnis qui pro rei natura est terminus, is ha- 
betur praestantissimus qui est maximus, donee crescere amplius non potest : 
ita ipsam crescere hactenus Tragoediae oportet actionem, donee necessario sit 
terminanda.ln quo duo sunt titenda. Primo ut unius nonexcedat soils ambitum. 
Secando, ut digressioni locus relinqualur et arti. Quippe quod in domo est su- 
pellex coeteraque ornamenta, hoc in Tragoedia digressiones sunt et Episodia. 
Hactenus ergo, quantum esse Fabulam Tragoediae oportet et actionem. Viden- 
dum est illud ; utrum unam. Vnum duobas dicitur, ut plurimum, modis. Vel 
quodunicum est, separatum, ac simplex, ut ante. Vel id quod compositum ex 
pluribus, postquam plura ilia jam coaluerunt, unum esse coepit. Priori modo, 
unam esse oportere Fabulam, nemo eruditus dixerit. Duo quippe in Tragica re- 
quiri actione jam monuimus. Magnitudinem ut justam, ita et aequalem inter 
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(P. 132). 
Hercuhf. Theseus 
Achilles, Ulysses, 



selfe, hath deceiv'd many ; and more this Day it 
doth deceive. 

So many there be of old, that have thought the 
Action of one man to be one : As of Hercules, 
Theseus, Achilles, Ulysses, and other Heroes ; which 5 
is both foolish and falsie ; since by one and the same 
person many things may be severally done, which 
cannot fitly be referred, or joyned to the same end : 
which not only the excellent Tragick Poets, but the 
Homer and Virgil, best Masters of the Epick, Homer and Virgil saw. 10 
For though the Argument ofan jB/)fcArPoemebefarre 
more diffus'd, and powr'd out, then that of Tragedy, 
yet Virgil writing of Aeneas, hath pretermitted many 
things. He neither tells how he was borne, how 
brought up ; how he fought with Achilles ; how he 15 
was snatch'd out of the battaile by Venus ; but that 
one thing, how he came into Italic, he prosecutes in 
twelve bookes. The rest of his journey, his error by ^ 
Sea, the Sacke of Troy, are put not as the Argument 
of the worke, but Episodes of the Argument. So 20 
Homer lai'd by many things of Ulysses and handled 
no more, then he saw tended to one and the same 
end. 



Aeneas. 



Venus 



sese proportionem partium . Quorum neutrum, si una actio ac simplex, noncom- 
posita expartihus, quae tum ad eundem tendunt finem, tum proportione apia 
ac aequali inter sese componuntur , posse fieri videtur. Quae res plurimis ex ipsa 
anti'quitate imposuit, etiamque hodie imponit. Sic nonpauci olim arhitrati sunt, 
unius actionem esse unam. Piita Herculis, Thesei, Achillis, Vli^ssis, et aliorum. 
Qaodineptum est ac falsum. Cum abuno eodemque multa fieri omnino possint, 
quae conjungi et referri ad eundem finem commode non possunt. Quod non 
modo Iragici praestantes, verum et poetae Epici, Homerus pariter ac Maro, 
viderunt. Quanquam enim longe amplius diffusiusque Epici quam Tragici sit 
Argumentum, tamen plurima Aeneae Maro praetermisit. Non enim, quomodo 
sit natus ac eductus, cum Achille quomodo conflixerit, ac praelio ereptus fuerit 
a Venere. Vnum hoc, quo pacto in Italiam pervenerit, libris duodecim, quod 
nemo nescit, persecutus. est Reliqua quippe, de itinere, urbis expugnatione, 
aliaque, non ut argumentum operis, sed ut argumenti Episodia ponuntur . Quem- 
admodum et Ulyssis plurima Homerus praetermisit ; neque plura, quam quae 
tendere ad eundem ac spectare finem videbantur, conjunxit. Contra ineptissime 
poetae, quos Philosophus recenset. Quorum alter omnes Thesei, alter Herculis 
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Theseus. Hercules. 
Juvenal. Codrus. 



Ajax. 



Ulysses. 



Contrarie to which and foolishly those Poets did, 
whom the Philosophertaxeth ; Of whom one gather'd 
all the Actions of Theseus ; another put all the La- 
bours oi Hercules in one works. So did he whom 
Juwena/ mentions in the beginning, hoarse Codrfis, 5 
tha't recited a volume compil'd, which he call'd his 
Theseide, not yet finish'd, to the great trouble both 
of his hearers and himself ; amongst which there 
were many parts had no coherence, nor kindred one 
with other ; so farre they were from being one Ac- 10 
tion, one Fable. For as a house, consisting of di- 
verse materialls, becomes one structure, and one 
dwelling ; so an Action, compos'd of diverse parts, 
may become one Fable, Epicke, or Dramaticke. For 
example,' in a Tragedy, looke upon Sophocles his 15 
Ajax : Ajax depriv'dof Ac/iiVZes's Armour, which he 
hop'd from the suffrage of the Greekes, disdaines ; 
and, growing impatient of the Injurie, rageth, and 
runnes mad. In that humour he doth many senslesse 
things ; and at last falls upon the Grecian flocke, and 20 
kills a great Ramme for Ulysses : Returning to his 
Sense, he growes asham'd of the scorne, and kills 
himself ; and is by the Chiefes of the Greekes for- 
bidden burial. These things agree, and hang toge- 
ther, not as they were done ; but as seeming to be 25 
done, which made the Action whole, intireand abso- 
lute. 



21. Whall. Giff. Cornw. Cunn. Mori. : returning to his senses 



labores actionesque fiierat complexus. Neque aliter inlelligendus ille Juvenalis 
locus est de Codro. Quern idcirco raucum ibi dixit, quod immensum opus, in 
quo omnes Thesei lecenserentur actiones, summa c um et auditorum molestia el 
sua, recitaret. Inter quas faisse sane plurimas oportet, quae nihil inter se com- 
mune haberent. Quare neque unam sive actionem sive fabulam subjectam operis 
habebat, sed unius. Coeterum ut domus non ex una constat sed est una : ita non 
ex uno constat, etiam si una, actio Tragoediae. Vnum autem ex pluribus ut 
fiat, tales ut sint partes, quae conveniant, apteque inter se conjungi possint, re- 
quiritur imprimis. Quod in actione quoque eodem modo sese habet. Non enim 
omnibus ex separatis actionibus, una fit actio : cum ex iis aliquam si ponas, 
altera aut necessario aut vera similiter sequatur. Quod in quavis rede consti- 
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[136] The conclu- 
sion concerning the 
Whole, 
and the parts. 



Which 

are episodes. 

Ajax and Hector. 

Homer 



[137] 



Martial, 
lib. 11. epigr. 91. 



For the whole, as it consisteth. of parts ; so without 
all the parts it is not the whole ; and to make it 
absolute, is requir'd, not only the parts, but such 
parts as are true. For a part ofit the whole was true ; 
which if you take away, you either change the 5 
whole, or it is not the whole. For if be such a part, 
as being present or absent, nothing concernes the 
whole, it cannot be call'd a part of the whole ; and 
such are the Episodes, of which hereafter. For the 
present, here is one example : The single Combat of 10 
A/aicwith Hector as it is at large describ'din Homer, 
nothing belongs to this Ajax of Sophocles. 

You admire no Poems, but such as run like a 
Brewers cart upon the stones, hobling : 

Et quae per salebras, altaque saxa cadunt, 15 

Accius et quidquid Pacuviusque vomunt. 
Attonitusque legis terrai, frugiferai. 



FINIS. 



tuta apparet Tragoedia. Exempli gratia, Sophoclis Ajacem videamus. Ajax, 
armis prioatus, indignetiir, et ut erat contumeliae impatiens, rabit ac furit. 
Ergo, quod pro tali est, haud paaca sine mente agit, et postremo pro Vlysse 
pecudes insanus mactat. Ubi aatem ad se rediit, opprohrii pertaesus, manus 
sibi infert, ac sepulchro prohibetur. Quae, nan autem coetera, quaecumque toto 
vitae tempore ab Ajace gesta, apte inter se cohaerent. Sed nee quaelibet ex illis 
per se sufficit : omnes vero congruentes, unam illam statuerunt cujus sunt partes. 
Quippe et totam debere esse actionem diximus, et absolutam. Tolum autem ut 
ex partibus constat, neque sine omnibus partibus est totum, ita ut sitabsolulum, 
noh modo omnes requiruntur partes, sed, et tales quae sunt uerae. Totius autem 
pars est vera, quam si tollas, aut movetur totum, aut non amplius est totum. 
Nam quod tale est, ut siue absit, sive adsit, plane ad totum nil intersit, pars 
totius did proprie non potest. Qualia sunt Episodia, de quibus postea agemus. 
Vel ejusdem acliones longe diversae, sic, exempli gratia, singulare Ajacis cum 
Hectare certamen, quod prolixe describitur Homero, ad Ajacem Sophoclis non 
spectat. 



APPENDIX 



A. An Epistle to Sir Edward Sackville, now Earl of Dorset. 
(Underwoods. XXX. ed. Gifford-Cunningham). 

If, Sackville, all that have the power to do 
Great and good turns, as well could time them too. 
And knew their how and where ; we should have then 
Less list of proud, hard, or ingrateful men. 
For benefits are woed with the same mind 5 

As they are done, and such returns they find: 
You then, whose will not only, but desire 
To succour my necessities, took fire. 
Not at my prayers, but your sense which laid 
The way to meet what others would upbraid, 10 



Seneca, De Beneficiis, liber I. (1) Inter multos ac varios temere viventium 
inconsulteque, nihil propemodum indiguius, optima Liberalis, dixerim, quant 
quod beneficia nee dare scimus, nee aceipere. Sequitur enim, ut male collata, 
male debeantur. De quibus non redditis, sero querimur : ista enim perierant, 
quum darentur. Nee mirum est, inter plurima maximaque vitia nullum esse 

frequentius, quam ingrati animi Nee facile dixerim, utrum turpius sit infi- 

ciari, an repetere beneficium ; id enim genus hujus crediti est, ex quo tantum 
recipiendum sit, quantum ultro refertur : de quo queri vere foedissimum ob 
hoc ipsum, quia non opus est ad liberandum fidem facultatibus, sed animo ; 
reddit enim beneficium, qui libenter debet. Sed quum sit in ipsis crimen, qui 
ne confessione quidem grati sunt, in nobis quoque est. Mulios experimur in- 
gratos, phires facimus : quia alias graves exprobratores exactoresque sumus, alios 
leves, et-quos paulo post rauneris sui poeniteat, alios queruli, et minima mo- 
menta calumniantes. Ita gratiam omnem conumpimus ; non tantum postquam 
dedimus benefieia, sed dum damus. Quis enim nostrum contentus fuit,Mut levi- 
ter Togari, aut semel ? quis non, quum aliquid a se peti suspieatus est, frontem 
adduxit, viiltum avertit, occupationes simulavit, longis sermonibus, et de Indus- 
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And in the act did so my blush prevent, 

As I did feel it done as soon as meant; 

You cannot doubt but I who freely know 

This good from you, as freely will it owe ; 

And though ray fortune humble me to take 5 

The smallest courtesies with thanks, I make 

Yet choice from whom I take them ; and would shame 

To have such do me good I durst not name. 

They are the noblest benefits, and sink 

Deepest in man, of which when he doth think 10 

The memory delights him more, from whom 

Than what, he hath received. Gifts stink from some, 

They are so long a coming, and so hard; 

Where any deed is forced, the grace is marr'd. 

Can I owe thanks for courtesies received 15 

Against his will that does them ? that hath weaved 
Excuses or delays ? or done them scant, 
That they have more oppressed me than my want ? 
Or if he did it not to succour me. 

But by mere chance ? for interest ? or to free 20 

Himself of farther trouble, or the weight 



tria non invenientibus exitum, occasionem petendi abstulit, et variis artibus pro- 
perantes necessitates elusit ? In angusto vera comprehensus, aut disiulit, id est 
timide negavit, aut promisif, sed difficulter, sed subductis superciliis, sed ma- 
llgnis et vix exeuntibus verbis ? Nemo autem libenter debet, quod non accepit, 
sed expressit. Gratus esse adversus euni quisquam potest, qui beneficium aut 
superbe abjecit, aut iratus impegit, aut fatigatus, ut molestia careret, dedit ? 
Errat, si quis sperat responsurum sibi, quern dilatione lassavit, exspectatione 
toTsit. Eodem animo beneficium debeiur, quo datur ; et ideo non est negligenter 
dandum. Sibi enim quisque debet, quod a nesciente accepit. Nee tarde quidem ; 
quia, quum in omni officio magni aestimetur dantis voluntas, qui tarde fecit, 
diu noluit. Utique non contumeliose. Nam quum ita natura comparatum sit, ut 
altius injuriae quam merita descendant, et ilia cito defluant, has tenax memoria 
custodiat : quid exspectat qui offendit, dum obligat ? Satis adversus ilium gra- 
tus est, qui beneficio ejus ignoscit Dicam quod sentio : qui beneficium non 

reddit,magis peccat, qui non dat, citius... . 

(2) lUud enim falsum est, perdenda sunt multa. Nullum perit ; quia qui 
perdit, computaverat. Beneficiorum simplex ratio est : tantum erogatur ; si non 
redit, damnum non est. Ego illud dedi, ut darem ; nemo beneficia in Kalendario 
scribit, nee, avarus exactor, ad boram et diem appellat. 
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Of pressure, like one taken in a strait ? 

All this corrupts the thanks : less hath he won^ 

That puts it in his debt-hook ere't be done; 

Or that doth sound a trumpet, and doth call 

His grooms to witness : or else lets it fall 5 

In that proud manner, as a good so gained. 

Must make me sad for what I have obtained. 

No ! gifts and thanks should have one cheerful face, 
So each that's done, and ta'en, becomes a brace. 
He neither gives or does., that doth delay 10 

A benefit, or that doth throw' t awag ; 
No more than he doth thank, that will receive 
Nought but in corners, and is loth to leave 
Least air or print, but flies it : such men would 
Run from the conscience of it if they could. 15 

As I have seen some infants of the sword 
Well known, and practised borrowers on their word, 
Give thanks bg stealth, and whispering in the ear. 
For what theg straight would to the world forswear : 
And speaking worst of those from whom they went 20 

But then fist-filled, to put me off the scent. 
Now, dam'mee, sir, if you shall not command 

(4) docendisunt libenter accipere, libenter reddere, et magnum ipsis cer- 

tamen proponere, eos quibus ohligati sunt, re animoque non tantum aequare, 
sed vincere : quia, qui referre gratiam debet, nunquam consequitur, nisi praeces- 

sit, hi docendi sunt nihil imputare ; illi plus dehere Ad hanc honestissimam 

conientionem, beneficiis beneficia vincendi, sic nos adhortatur Chrysippus 

Tu me aliquid eorum doce, per quae beneficentior, gratiorque adversus bene 
merentes fiam, per quae obligantium, obligatorumque animi certent, ut qui prae- 
stiterint, obliviscantur, pertinax sit memoria debentium. Istae vero ineptiae, 
etc 

(5) Haec quae tenemus, quae aspicimus, in quibus cupiditas nostra haeret, 

caduca sunt ; auferre ea nobis et fortuna, et injuria potest : beneficium vero, 
etiam amisso eo quod datum est, durat 

Cap. VI. Quid est ergo beneficium ? Benevola actio tribuens gaudium, ca- 
piensque tribuendo, in id quod facit prona, et sponte sua parata. Itaque non 
quid fiat, aut quid ,defur, refert, sed qua mente. Quia beneficium non in eo 
quod fit aut datur, consistit, sed in ipso dantis aut facieatis animo..... 

Cap. VH. Si beneficia in rebus, non in ipsa benefaciendi voluntate consiste- 
rent, eo majora essent, quo majora sunt, quae accepimus. Id autem falsum est ; 
magis nos obligat, qui dedit parva magaifice, qui Regum aequavit opes animo, 

10 
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My sword ('tis but a pdor sword, understand), 

As far as any poor sword in the land ; 

Then turning unto him is next at hand, 

Damns whom he damned to, is the veriest gull. 

Has feathers, and will serve a man to pull. 5 

Are they not worthy to be answered so. 
That to such natures let their full hands flow. 
And seek not wants to succour : hut enquire, 
Like money-brokers, after names, and hire 
Their bounties forth, to him that last was made, 10 

Or stands to be'n commission o'the blade? 
Still, still the hunters of false fame apply 
Their thoughts and means to making loud the cry. 
But one is bitten by the dog he fed, 

And hurt, seeks cure ; the surgeon bids take bread, 15 

And sponge-like with it dry up the blood quite. 
Then give it to the hound that did him bite : 
Pardon, says he, that were a way to see 
All the town curs take each their snatch at me. 
O, is it so? Knows he so much, and will 20 

Feed those at whom the table points at still ? 
I not deny it, but to help the need 
Of any is a great and generous deed ; 
Yea, of the ungrateful : and he forth must tell 



qui exiguum tribuit, sed libenter, qui paupertatis suae oblitus est, dum meam 
respicit, qui non voluntatem tantum juvandi habuit, sed cupiditatem, qui acci- 
pere se beneficium, quum daret, qui dedit tanquam recepturus, recepit tanquam 
non dedisset, qui occasionem, qua prodesset, et occupavit et quaesivii. Contra, 
ingrata sunt (ut dixi) licet re ac specie magna videantur, quae danli aut extor- 
quentur, aut exeidunt, multoque gratius venit, quod facili, quam quod plena 
manu datur ; exiguum est quod in me contulit, sed amplius non potuit. A t hie 
quod dedit, magnum est ; sed dubitavit, sed disiulit, sed quum daret, gemuit, 
sed superbe dedit, sed circumtulit , et placere ei, cui praestabat, noluit; ambitioni 
dedit, non mihi 

Cap. XIV, Beneficium quod quibuslibet datur, nulli gratum est : nemo se sta- 
bularii aut cauponis hospitem judicat, nee convivam dantis epulum, nbi dici 
potest : Quid enim in me contulit ? Nempe hoc quod in ilium, et vix bene no- 
tum sibi, et id ilium etiam mimicum ac turpissimum hominem. 

Cap. XV Tunc juvat accepisse beneficium, et supinis quidem manibus, ubi 

illud ratio ad dignas perducit : non quo libet casus et consilii indigen's impetus 
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Many a pound, and piece, will place one well. 

But thes%men ever want : their very trade 

Is borrowing; that but stopt, they do invade 

All as their prize, turn pirates here at land. 

Have their Bermudas, and their Streights in the Strand : 5 

Man out their boats to the Temple, and not shift 

Now, but command ; make tribute what was gift ; 

And it is paid them with a trembling zeal, 

And superstition, I dare scarce reveal. 

If it were clear ; but being so in cloud 10 

Carried and wrapt, I only am allowed 

My wonder, why the taking a clown's purse. 

Or robbing the poor market-folks, should nurse 

Such a religious horror in the breasts 

Of our town-gallantry ! or why there rests 15 

Such worship due to kicking of a punk. 

Or swaggering with the watch, or drawer drunk ; 

Or feats of darkness acted in mid-sun, 

And told of with more licence than th'were done ! 

Sure there is mystery in it, I not know, 20 

That men such reverence to such actions show. 

And almost deify the authors ! make 

Loud sacrifice of drink for their health's sake : 

Rear suppers in their names, and spend whole nights 

Unto their praise in certain swearing rites ! 25 

Cannot a man be reckoned in the state 

Of valour, but at this idolatrous rate? 



differt ; quod ostentare libet, et inscribere sibi. Beneficia tu vocas, quorum auc- 
torem fateri pudet ? At ilia quanto gratiora sunt, quantoque inpartem interiorem 
animi nunquam exitura descendunt, quum delectant cogitantem magis, e quo, 
quam quid acceperis ? 

Liber II, cap. i. Optimum est antecedere desiderium cujusque ; proximum 
sequi. Jllud melius, occupare antequam rogemur : quia quum homini ptobo ad 
rogandum os concurret, et suffundatur rubor, qui hoc tormenlum remittit, mul- 
tiplicat munus suum. Non tulit gratis, qui quum rogasset, accepit. 

Cap. II Idea divinanda cujusque voluntas, et quum. intellecta est, necessi- 
tate gravissima rogandi liberanda est. Rlud beneficium jucundum, victurumque 
in animo scias, quod obviam venit. Si non contingit praevenire, plura rogantis 
verba intercldamus, ne rogati videamur : sed certiores facti, statim promittamus, 
facturosque nos etiam antequam interpellareinur, ipsa festinationeapprobemus. 
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I thought that fortitude had been a mean 

Twixt fear and rashness ; not a lust obscene, 

Or appetite of offending, but a skill 

Or science of discerning good and ill. 

And you, sir, know it well, to whom I write, 5 

That with these mixtures we put out her light ; ^ 

Her ends are honesty and public good : 

And where they want, she is not understood. 

No more are these of us ; let them then go, 

I have the list of mine own faults to know, 10 

Look to, and cure ; he's not a man hath none. 

But like to be, that every day mends one, 

And feels it; else he tarries by the beast. 

Can I discern how shadows are decreast. 

Or grown, by height or lowness of the sun, 15 

And can I less of substance? when I run, 

Ride, sail, am coached, know how far 1 have gone ; 

And my mind's motion not? or have I none? 

No ! he must feel and know, that will advance. 

Men have been great, but never good bg chance 20 

Or on the sudden. It were strange that he 

Who was this morning such a one, should be 

Sidney ere night ! or that did go to bed 

Coryat, should rise the most sufficient head 

Of Christendom ; and neither of these know, 25 



Cap. X...,. Haec enim beneficii inter duos lex est ; alter statim obliviscl debet 
dati, alter accepti nunquam. Lacerat animum et premit frequens meritorum 
commemoratio 

Cap. XVIII. Quidam non iantum dant beneficium superbe, sed etiam accipiant : 

quod nonest committendum A quibus ergo aecipiemus ? Ut breviter tibires- 

pondeam . ab his quibus dedisse vellemus. Nam etiam majore dilectu quaeren- 
dus est, cui debeamus, quam cui praestemus ; nam ut non sequantur uUa incom- 
moda, sequuntur autem plurlma, grave tamen tormentum est, debere, cui 
nolis 

Cap. If^xxni. Sunt quidam, qui nolunt nisi secrete accipere ; testem beneficii et 
conscium vitant ; quos scias male cogitare. Quomodo danti in tantum produ- 
cenda notitia est muneris sui, in quantum delectatura est earn, cui datur ; tta 
accipienti adhibenda concio est. Quod pudet debere, ne acceperis. Quidam fur- 
tive agunt gratias, et in angulo, et ad aurem. Non est ista verecundia, sed infi- 
tiandi genus. Ingratus est, qui,remotis arbitris, agit gratias. 
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Were the rack offered them, how they came so! 
' Tis by degrees that men arrive at glad 
Profit in aught ; each day some little add, 
In time ' twill be a heap : this is not true 

Alone in money, but in manners too. 5 

Yet we must more than move still, or go on, 
We must accomplish : ' tis the last key-stone 
That makes the arch ; the rest that therfe were put 
Are nothing till that comes to bind and shut. 
Then stands it a triumphal mark 1 then men 10 

Observe the strength, the height, the why and when 
It was erected : and still walking under, 
Meet some new matter to look up and wonder ! 
Such notes are virtuous men ! they live as fast 
As they are high ; are rooted, and will last. 15 

They need no stilts, nor rise upon their toes, 
As if they would belie their stature; those 
Are dwarfs of honour, and have neither weight 
• Nor fashion : if they chance aspire to height, 
' Tis like light canes, that first rise big and brave, 20 

Shoot forth in smooth and comely spaces; have 
But few and fair divisions : but being got 
Aloft, grow less and straightened ; full of knot, 



Cap. XXIV. Alii pessime loquuntur de optime meritis. Tutius est quosdam 
offendere, quam demeruisse : argumentum nihil debentium, odio quaerunt. 
Atqui nihil magis praestandum est, quam ut memoria nobis meritorum haereat, 
quae subinde reficienda est : quia nee referre potest gratiam, nisi qui meminit ; 
et qui meminit, jam refert. Nee delicate accipiendum est, nee submisse et hu- 
militer. Nam qui negligens est in accipiendo, cum omne benefieium recens pla- 
ccat ; quid faciet, cum prima ejus voluptas refrixerit ? Alius accepit fastidiose, 
tamquam qui dicat : Non quidem mihi opus est : sed quia tarn v^lde vis, fa- 
ciam tibi mei potestatem. Alius supine, ut dubium praestanti relinquat, an 
senscrit : alius vix labra diduxit, et ingratior, quam si tacuisset, fuit. Loquen- 
dum pro magnitudine rei impensius, et ilia adjicienda : Plures quam putas, obli- 
gasti. Nemo enim non gaudet benefieium suum latins patere. Nescis quid mihi 
praestiteris, sed scire te oportet, quanto plus sit quam aestimas. Statim gra- 
tus est, qui se onerat. Nunquam tibi gratiam referre potero : illud certe non 
desinam ubique confiteri, me referre non posse. 

Plutarchus, De profectibus in virtiAe (Ed. Didot, IV, 91) IV. Quin etiam si 
feceris aliquas philosophandi intercapedines, itatamen ut posteriora tua studia 



y< 
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And last, go out in nothing 1 you that see 
Their difference, cannot choose which you will be. 
You know (without my flattering you) too much 
For me to be your indice. Keep you such, 
That I may love your person, as I do, 5 

Without your gift, though I can rate that too, 
By thanking thus the courtesy to life 
Which you will bury ; but therein the strife 
Mag grow so great to be example, when. 

As their true rule or lesson, either men, 10 

^- Donors and donees, to their practice shall 
Find gou to reckon nothing, me owe all. 

B. Everg Man in Hi? Humour. Act. H. Scene HI. (1-66). 

I cannot lose the thought yet of this letter, 

Sent to my son ; nor leave to admire the change 15 

Of manners, and the breeding of our youth 

Within the Kingdom, since myself was one. 

When I was goung, he lived not in the stews 



prioribus constantiora fuerint ac praetexiora : id non leve indicium praebet, 
ignaviam esse labore ac exercitatione elisam : contra malum est signum, si post 
exiguum tempus multae et continentes intermissiones fiant veluti elanguescenti 
alacritate germen. Sicut enim calami quod initio maximum et pulcherrimum 
impetum habet ut in aequabilem et continuam longitudinem crescat, magnis 
intervallis pauca offendit a quibus reprimatur ac retundatur : dein ubi in altum 
se erexit, veluti qui ob anhelitus angustias in ascendendo deficiunt, quasi defes- 
sum propter imbecillitatem suam midtis ac crebris nodis intercipitur, spiritu 
icium Iremoremque patiente : sic qui initio magno cursu ad philosophiam con- 
tenderunt, si deinde nullum ad meliora profectum sentientes crebro offendant, 
atque ab institute avellantur, ad extremum omnino defatigantur ac desperant. 
Ibidem. 2.... Nostivero, hoc qui fieri affirmant, quantis se ipsos implicent 
molestiis, ac difficultatibus, quanam fiat ratione, ut non animadvertat aliquis 
etiamnum sapientem se factum, sed ignoret atque ambigat ; longo temporis 
decursu paulatim addendis aliis, aliis detrahendis, accessione ad virtutem, 
quasi via, sensim sine sensu facta. Quod si celeritas et magnitudo mutationis 
tanta csset, ut qui mane faerit delerrimus, uesperi redderetur oplimus : aut ea 
sic alicid accideret, ut cum obdormivisset vitiosus, expergisceretur sapiens, 
dimissamque ex animo hesternam fatu^atem et errores ita compelleret : 

Valete vana somnia, ut eratis nihil, etc 
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Durst have conceived a scorn, and utter'd it, 
On a gray head; age was authority 
Against a buffoon, and a man had then 
A certain reverence paid unto his years, 

That had none due unto his life : so much 5 

The sanctity of some prevail'd for others. 
But now we all are fallen ; youth, from their fear, 
And age, from that which bred it, good example. 
' Nay, would ourselves were not the first, even parents. 

That did destroy the hopes in our own children ; 10 

Or they not learn'd our vices in their cradles, 

And suck'd in oar ill customs with their milk ; 

Ere all their teeth be born, or they can speak, 

We make their palates cunning ; the first words 

We form their tongues with, are licentious Jests : 15 

Can it call whore ? cry bastard ? then, kiss it ! 

A witty child ! Cant swear ? the father's darling ! 

Give it two plums. Nay, rather than t shall learn 

B. QuiNTiLiANUs, De Institutipne Oratoria, liber I, caput ii. Facile erat hujus 
metus remedium. Vtinam liberorum nostrorum mores non ipsi perderemus. 
Infantiam statim deliciis solvimus : mollis ilia educatio quam indulgentiam 
vocamus, nervos omnes et mentis et corporis franglt. Quid non adultus con- 
cupiscet, qui in purpuris repit ? Nondum prima verba exprimit, etjam coccum 
inielligit, jam conchyliiim poscit. Ante palatum eorum, quam os, insti- 
iiiimns. In leeticis crescunt : si terrara attigerint, e manibus utrinque sus- 
tinentium pendent. Gaiidemus, si quid licentius dixerini ; verba, ne alexan- 
drinis quidem permittenda deliciis risa et osculo excipimus. Nee mirum ; 
nos docuimus, ex nobis audierunt. Nostras arnicas, nostros concubinos vident, 
omne convivium obscenis canticis sirepit, pudenda dictu spectantur. Fit ex 
hoc consuetudo, deinde uatura. Discunt haec miseri ante quam sciant vitia esse : 
inde soluti ac fluentes non accipiunt e scholis mala ista, sed in scholas affe- 
runt 

JuvKNALis, Satira Quarta Decima. 

Plurima sunt, Fiiscine, et fama digna sinistra, 

£t nitidis niaculam baesuram figentia rebus. 

Quae nionstrant ipsi pueris traduntque parentes- 

Si daninosa senem juvat alea, ludit et baeres 

BuUatus, parvoquB eademmovet arraa fritillo. 5 

Nee melius de se cuiquam sperare propinquo 

Concedet juvenis, qui radere tubera terrae. 

Boleium condire, et eodem jure natantes 

Mergere ficedulas didicit, nebulone parenie, 

Et cana monstrante gula. Quum Septimus annus 10 
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No bawdy song, the mother herself will teach it ! 

But this is in the infancy, the days. 

Of the long coat ; when it puts on the breeches, 

It will put off all this : Ay, itis like. 

When it is gone into the bone alpeady I 5 

No, no ; this dye goes deeper than the coai, 

Or shirt, or skin ; it stains, into the liver, 

And heart, in some : and i-ather than it should not, 

Note what we fathers do ! look how we live ! 

What mistresses we keep ! at what expense, 10 

In oar sons eyes ! where they may handle our gifts, . 

Hear our lascivious courtships, see our dalliance. 

Taste of the same provoking meats with us, 

To ruin of our states ! Nay, when our own 



Transient puero, nonduin omni dente renato 
Barbatos licet admoTeas mille inde magistros, 
Hinc totidem, cupiet lauto coenare paratu • 
Semper, et a magna non degenerare culina. 

Sic natura jubet : velocius et citius nos 

Corrtimpant vitiorum exempla domestica, magnis ' 

Quum subeunt animos auctoribus . Unus et alter 

Forsitan haec spernant juvenes, quibus arte benigna 

Et meliore luto finxlt praecordia Titan ; 35 

Sed reliquos fagienda patrum vestigia ducunt, 

Et monstrata diu veteris trahit orbita culpae . 

Abstineas igiiur damnandis ; hujus enim vel 

Una potens ratio est, tie crimina nostra sequantur 

Ex nobis geniti : quoniam dociles imitandis 

Turpibus ac pravis omnes sumus ; et Catilinam 

Quocumque in populo videas, quocumque sub axe, 

Sed nee Brutus erit, Bruti nee avunculus usquam. 

Nil dicta foedum visuque tiaec limina tangat 

Intra quae puer est. Procul hinc, procul inde, puellae 45 

Lenonum, et cantus pernoctantis parasiti ! 

Sponte tamen juvenes imitantur cetera : solam 

Inviti quoque avaritiam exercere jubentur. 

Fallit enim vitiuni specie virtuti^ et umbra, 

Quum sit triste habitu vultuque etveste severum. 110 

Sunt quaedam vitiorum elementa : his protinus illos 

Imbult, et cogit minimas ediscere sordes : 

Mox acqairendi docet insatiabile votum. 125 

lUa tuo sententia semper in ore 205 

Versetur, Dis atque ipso Jove digna, poetae : 
Unde habeas quaerit nemo ; sed oportet habere, 
Hoc monstrant vetulae pueris poscentibus assem ; 
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Portion is fled, to prey on the remainder, 

We call them into fellowship of vice ; 

Bait 'em with the young chambermaid, to seal 

And teach'em all bad ways to buy affliction. 

This is one path : but there are millions more, 5 

In which we spoil our own, with leading them. 

Well, I thank Heaven, I never yet was he 

Thattravell'd with my son, before sixteen, 

To shew him the Venetian courtezans ; 

Nor read the grammar of cheating I had made, 10 

To my sharp boy, at twelve ; repeating still 

The rule. Get money ; still, get money, bog ; 

No matter bg ivhat means ; money will_ do 

More, boy, than my lord's letter. Neither have I 

Drest snails or mushrooms curiouslg before him, 15 

Perfumed mg sauces, and taught him how to make them ; 

Preceding still, with mg grag glutlong. 

At all the ord'naries, and onlg fear'd 

His palate should degenerate, not his manners. 

These are the trades of fathers now ; however, 20 

Mg son, I hope, haih met within mg threshold 

None of these household precedents, which are strong. 

And swift, to rape goath to their precipice. 



Hoc discunt omnes ante alpha et beta puellae. 

Talibus inslantein monitis quemcumque parentem 210 

Sic possem affari : Die, o vanissime ! quis te . . . 



NuUus eaim magni sceleris labor. Haec ego nunquam 

Mandavi, dices olim, nee talia suasi ' 225 

Mentis causa malae tamen est origo penes te. 

Nam quisquis magni census praecepit amoreni, 

Et laevo monitu pueros producit avaros, 

Et qui per fraudes patrimonia conduplicare 

Dat libertatem, totas effundit habenas 

Curriculo ; quem si revoces, subsistere nescit, 

Et, te contempto, rapitur, metisque relictis 

JuvENALis, Satira Tertia Deelma. 59 sqq. 

Improbitas lllo fuit admirabilis aevo. 
Credebant hoc grande nefas et morte piandum , 
Si juoenis vetulo non ctssarexerat, et si 
Barbato cuicumque puer, licet ipse videret 
Plura domi fraga et majores glandis acervos. 
Tam venerabile erat praecedere quatuor annis, 
Pi-imaque par adeo sacrae lanugo senectae ! 
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But let the house at home be ne'er so clean 

Swept, or kept sweet from filth, nay, dust and cobwebs, 

If he will live abroad with his companions, 

In dung and leystals, it is worth a fear ; 

Nor is the danger of conversing less 

Than all that I have mentioned of example. 



C. A Panegyre on the happy Entrance of James our Sovereign, etc. 
{Ed. Gifford-Cunningham, III, 569). 

The joy of either was alike and full ; 
No age, nor sex, so weak, or strongly dull. 
That did not hear apart in this consent 

Of hearts and voices. All the air was rent, 10 

As with the murmur of a moving wood ; 
The ground beneath did seem a moving flood ; 
Walls, windows, roofs, towers, steeples, all were set 
With several eyes, that in this object met. 

Old men were glad their fates till now did last ; 15 

And infants, that the hours had made such haste 
To bring them forth : whilst riper aged, and apt 
To understand the more, the more were rapt. 
This was the people's love, with which did strive , 

The noble's zeal, yet either kept alive 20 

The other's flame, as doth the wick and wax, etc. 



C. Plinius, Pan. Trajani. XXII Ergo non aetas quem.qu.am, non valetudo, 

noil sexus retardavit, quominus oculos insolito spectaculo impleret. Te par- 
vali noscere, ostentare juvenes, miraii senes, aegri quoque, neglecto mendentium 
imperio, ad conspectum tui, quasi ad salutem sanitatemque prorepere. Inde alii, 
se satis vixisse te visa, te recepto ; alii magis esse vivendum, praedicabant-. Fe- 
minas etiam tunc foecunditatis suae maxime voluptas subiit, quum cernerent 
cui principi cives, cui imperalori milites peperissent. Videres referta tecta ac 
laborantia, ac ne eum quidem vacantem locum, qui non nisi suspensum et 
instabile vestigium caperet ; oppletas undique vias, angustumque ti-amitem re- 
lictum tibi ; alacrem hinc atque inde populum ; ubique per gaudium paremque 
clamorem. Tarn aequalis ab omnibus exadventu tuo laetitia percepta est; quam 
omnibus venisti : quae tamen ipsa eum ingressu tuo crevit, ac prope in siugulos 
gradus adaucta est. 
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D. Epistle Dedicatory of Volpone'or the Fox, 

It is certain, nor can it with any forehead be opposed, that 

the too much licence of poetasters in this time, hath mijch defor- 
med their mistress ; that every day their manifold and manifest igno- 
rance doth stick unnatural reproaches upon her : but for their 
petulancy, it were an act of the greatest injustice, either to let the 5 
learned suffer, or so (livjne a skill (which indeed should not be 
attempted with unclean hands) to fall under the least contempt. For 
if men will injpartially and not asquint, look toward the offices and 
function of a poet, they will easily conclude to themselves the impos- 
^sihility of any njan's being the yood poet, without first being a good 10 
man. He that is said to be able to inform young men to all good 
disciplines, inflame grown men to all great virtues, keep old men in 
their best and supreme state, or, as they decline to childhood, recover 
them. to their first strength ; that comes forth the interpreter and arbi- 
ter of nature, a teacher of things divine no less than human, a master in 15 
manners ; and can alone, or with a few, effect the business of man- , 
kind : this, I take him, is no subject for pride and ignorance to exer- 
cise their railing rhetoric upon. But it will here be hastily answered, 
that the writerfs of these days are other things ; that not only their 

manners, but their natures, are inverted, etc For my particular, 20 

lean, and from a most clear conscience, affirm, that I have ever 



D. Strabo, Geographica, liber II, caput ii. (3) Ait ergo Eratosthenes, poe- 
tam omnia ad deleotandum, nihil ad docendum. Contra antiqui poeticam. 
(5)Quis vero unquam opineturpoetam, qui introducere possit homines artificiose 
disserentes, et exercitus prudenter ductantes ceteraque virtutes officia obeuntes, 
ipsum de nugatoribus ac praestigiatoribus aliquem esse, qui tantum decipere 
praestigiis et adulando mulcere auditorera, nihil autem ei utilitatis afferre pos- 
sit. An autem alia ppetae virtus ulla est, quam ut oratione vitam humanam 
imitatam exprimat ! Qui vero id praestet, vitae ipse imperitus atque impru- 
dens? Nonenimeodem modo poetae, quo fabrorum aut aerariorum praestantiam 
censemus : quum haec nihil honestum aut venerabile consectetur, poetae au- 
tem virtus hominis cum virtute sit conjuncta, neque bonus fieri possit poeta, 
qui non prior vir bonus exstilerit. (Trad. Didot.) 

A. Sebastiani Minturni, De Poeta (Ed. 1559, page 8).... Hoc deplox-andum 
quod inea tempora incidissent, iisque rerum esset status, cum nulla dicendi ra- 
tio vigeret, ipsaque vis Poetarum penitus cecidisset, quae quondam pacatis 
ti'anquillisque in civitatibus floruisset, conaudum vero, ut quam publice colere 
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trembled to think toward the least profaneness ; have loathed the 
use of such foul and unwashied bawdry, as is-now made the food of 
the scene : and, howsoever I cannot escape from some, the imputa- 
tion of sharpness,' but tjiat they will say, I have takena^ pride^ or 
lust, to be bitter, and not my youngeist infant but hath come into 5 
the world with all his teeth ; / would ask of these supercilious politics, 
what nation, society, or general order , or state, I have provoked? What 
public person ? Whether I have not in all these preserved their di- 
gnity, as mine own person, safe ? My works are read, allowed (I speak ' 
of those that are intirely mine), ^oo/: into them i what broad reproofs 10 
have I used ? where have I "been particular 1 where persojidl ? except 
to a mimic, cheater, bawd, or buffoon, creatures^ for their insolen- 
eies, worthy to be taxed 1 yet to which of these so pointingly, as. he . 
might not either ingeniously have confest, or' wisely dissembled his 

disease'? But it is not rumour can make men guilty, much less 15 

entitle me to other men's crimes.' I know that nothing can be so in- 
nocently writ, or carried, but may be made obnoxious to construc- 
tion ; marry, while I bear mine own innocence about me, I ^ar it 



non possent, earn privatim tota mente amplecterentur. Quidnam, inquit, potest 
ant debet praeclarus videri, quam id meditari, quo pueros ad ofnnem discipli- 
nam possis informare ,; viros ad virtutes omnes horiari, seniores in optimo statu, 
retinere, aut sirepuerascere incoeperint, ad prisiinam firmitaiem revocare, po- 
pulum mira cum voluptate erudire, ac rapere quo veils, uade liceat abducere nee 
vero. quicquam puto tam mirabile, quam ex ita frequenti hominum multitudine 
unum eminere, qui tanquam Deus, autcerteDeum interpres, et arbiter naturae, 
doctorque rerum et divinarum et humanarum, ac morum magister id vet solus, 
vel ciini paucis efficiat, quod natura omnes facere posse videantur, illudque turn 

maxime, cum omnis oratio ex carminibus coustabat 

Des. Erasmi Epistola Apologetica ad Martinum Dorpium Theologam. (passim) 

At ego in tot jam editis voluminibus, cum tam multos candidissime lauda- 

rim, quaeso, cujus unquam denigravi famam, cui vel levissimamaspersi labem 7 
Quam gentem', quern ordinem, quem hominum nominatim iaxavi ? Quid, si 
scias, miDorpi, quoties ad id faciendum fuerim, nuUi tolei-andis contumeliis 
provocatus? Semper tamen vici dolorem animi mei, magisque rationem habui, 
quid posteritas esset judicatura de nobis, quam quid illorum mereretur impro- 

bitas Si quid hie offendo criminis, a quo sum immunis, non ofFendor, sed 

ipse mihi gratulor, qui vacem iis malis, quibus multos obnoxios esse video. Sin 
est tactum ulcus aliquod, et sum ipse mihi ostensus in speculo, nee hie quicquam 
est causae, cur offend! debeam : si prudens sum, dissimulabo quod sentio, nee 
ipse mei veniam proditor : si probus, admonitus cavebo, ne mihi tale convi- 
eium posthac in os nominatim possit iitipiiigi, quod illic sine nomenclatura 
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not. Application is now grown a trade with many ; and there are 
that profess to have a key for the decyphering of everything : but 
let wise and noble persons take heed how they be too credulous, or 
give leave to these invading interpreters to be over familiar with 
their fames, who cunningly, and often, utter their own virulent ma- 
lice under other men's simplest meanings, etc... 



notatum video (Vide supra : 127) Ac rursus dum hoc ago, subtractis om- 
nium nominibus, effeci quod in me fuit, ne vel mali possent offendi. Postremo 
dum salibus et jocis, fictaque ridicula persona tota peragitur fabula, curatum est 
ut tristes etiam et morosi boni consulant. Jam illud ut non mordacius dictum 

notari scribis, sed ut impium Obsecro te, optime Dorpi, quis tuum candorem 

docuit subdolum hoc calumniandi genus ? SIve, quod magis arbitror, quis astu- 
tus ad banc mlhi struendam calumniam tua abusus est simplicitate ? Ad hunc 
modum solent isti calumniatores pestilentissimi duo verba decerpere, eaque 
nuda, nonnunquam et immutata nonnibil praetermissis his quae durum aboqui 
sermonem leniunt et expllcant 



NOTES 



9,4. The story here alluded to is wrongly ascribed by Vives to Alex- 
ander : the answer of the musician was addressed to Philip. The margi- 
nal reference: /n uifa A/ex. is another mistake : the anecdote is to be 
found in several works of Plutarch : De adalatore et atnico. 27 ; Regam 
el imperatorum Apophtegmata. 29 ; De Alexandri magni fortuna aut vir- 
tate. II, 1. 

a 

14,12. Aegidius is not, as Mr. Schelling supposed, « a Roman com- 
mander in Gaul under Majorian ». The name is the Latin for Giles ; and 
Saint Giles, being lame, was the patron saint of the cripples. 

20,15. The « Pindar » and « Demacatus » of the Folio have been hap- 
pily corrected by Mr. Schelling ; but he could not identify the marginal 
reference: Vid. Xeaxidis pict. Serm. ad Megabizum, Plutarch. This is 
owing to a mistake of Jonson, who must have been quoting from memory 
and substituted Xeuxis to Apelles. Here is the anecdote alluded to : 
« Etenim Apelles pictor assidenti sibi Megabyzo, et de linea nescio quid 
umbraque volenti disserere : Nonne vides, aiebat, puerulos istos qui 
melidem terunt ? tacenti tibi admodum ii fuerunt intenti, purpuram 
aurumque admirantes : nunc te rident orsum loqui de rebus iis quas non 
didicisti ». De adalatore et amico. 15. 

22,9. Jonson must have been quoting from memory, for he has quite 
mistaken the drift of the scene. Stasimus does not want to sell the farm, 
but on the contrary to dissuade Philto from accepting it. Martial's Epi- 
gram, to which he refers in the margin better applies to the case. 

36,18. On this too famous remark of Jonson, see the note of Mr. Aldis 
Wright in his edition of Julius Caesar {Clarendon Press Series, pp. 152- 
3) and our own Ben Jonson {Les rapports de Jonson el de Shakespeare). 
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30,12. The distich, which has been construed into a hit at Daniel 
(Swinburne, A Study of Ben Jonson, p. 142) is an anonymous quotation. 
It is to be found again in the Masque entitled : News from the New World 
discovered in the Moon (1621), where we read : 

Chron.ls he a man's poet, or a woman's poet, I pray you ? 
2 Her. Is there any such difference 7 

Fact. Many, as betwixt your man's tailor and your woman's tailor. 
1 Her. How, may we beseech you 7 

Fact. I'll show you : your man's poet may break out strong and deep i' the mouth, 
as he said of Pindar, Monte decurrens velut amnis : but your woman's poet must flow, 
' »»^ and stroke the ear, and, as one of them said of himself sweetly : 

Must write a verse as smooth and calm as cream. 
In which there is no torrent, nor scarce stream. 

51,32. There must have been a confusion between the passage of 
Homer given above arid the\^ell-known Hymn of Orpheus which begins : 

xcdixa nax-iip ttoiyjcts xara dmoq rispon^ic, x. t. 1. 

{Orphica. VI. Coll. Didot, p. 68.) 

57,19. The words : « as the Aj'chitects say », . which are not to be 
found in the Italian of Mkchiavelli, are a palpable hit at the poet's fellow- 
worker arid enemy Inigo Jones. As their enmity was of long standing, 
V they cannot avail to ascertain the date of composition ; but it would 

better suit the date of 1631, the year of the great Chloridia quarrel, which 
has been suggested for other reasons as the probable date of the polit- 
ical essays (Cf. Introduction, p. XXI.) 

66,4. Another mistake of the poet who ascribes to Plautus the line : 

Non rete accipitri tenditur, neque milvio. 

114,12. The reference is not, as Schelling will have it, to the English 
Courtier and the Country Gentleman (1586), but to the famous Cortegiano 
of Baldassare Castiglione. Cf. The Book of the Courtier, done into En- 
glish by Thos. Hoby. Livre 11, pp. 153-207. (Tudor Translations, Lon- 
don, 1900.) 

125,15. The first line of this quotation must have been a favourite with 
Jonson, since he refers to it no less than three times in the book. This 
short remark vvhich has been thrown in at the end seems quite out of 
place here. 
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